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TO    THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES   JAMES    FOX. 


SIR, 

Dedications  generally  contain  ibe  praises  of  the 
personages  to  whom  tbey  are  addressed.  Instead  of  dwel" 
ling  on  a  subject  u<b/cb,  however  pleasing  to  otbers,  might 
be  displeasing  to  you,  the  Editor  begs  leave  to  state  simply 
the  reasons  wbicb  embolden  him  to  solicit  your  patronage. 

Tbe  performance,  of  wbicb  a  new  Edition  is  now  publish- 
ing, is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
ibe  age  in  wbicb  it  was  produced. 

Justnesss  and  ingenuity  of  refection,  clearness  andforc^ 
of  reasoning,  appositeness  and  beauty  af  illustrationi  exten," 
sive  knowledge,  brought  forward  never  for  ostentation  but 
always  for  use,  tbe  prominent  excellences  of  tbe  Spec- 
tator, are  grounds  which  encourage  fbe  Publisher  to  re- 
quest your  patronage  to  a  new  Edition.  These,  however,  are 
not  tbe  sole  grounds.  A  striking  beauty  in  tbe  Spectator,  is 
tbe  adaptation  of  bis  language  to  tbe  subject  discussed,  to  tbe 
persons  addressed,  and  to  the  end  proposed.  Whutevsr  is 
said,  is  expressed  in  laiiguage  at  once  so  plain  and  elcgantf 
that  it  must  be  understood  by  tbe  ignorant,  whilst  tbe  learn- 
ed and  wise  are  charmed  and  instructed.  Satisfied  with 
intrinsic  excellence  and  easiness  of  communication,  it  avoids 
that  glar(  of  gaudy  ornament,  that  may,  xoitb  many,  pass 
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for  the  overjloiving  of  fulness^  but  is  known  by  I  be  discern- 
ing to  be  generally  the  concealment  of  emptiness. 

Tbe  principles  of  integrity,  tbc  benevolent  affections,  the 
manly  liberal  sentimentsy  tbe  amiable  unassuming  manners^ 
recommended  in  every  page,  render  it  tbc  peculiarly  proper 
object  of  protection  to  a  personage  in  whom  those  precepts 
arc  so  constantly  and  so  strikingly  exemplified. 

By  the  admirers  of  tbc  Spectator  it  has  often  been  re- 
gretted, that  so  excellent  a  work  has  never  been  presented  to 
tbe  public  in  a  dress  suitable  to  its  merit.  To  remove  the 
cause  of  that  complaint,  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
tbe  present  Edition.  None  of  tbe  mechanical  arts  is 
making  more  rapid  strides  to  perfection,  in  ibis  age  of  im- 
provement, than  the  Art  of  Printing.  The  Publisher  begs 
leave  fe  obsirvc,  that  that  band-maid  of  Literature  cannot 
better  employ  her  skill  and  her  taste,  than  in  decorating 
such  beauty.  In  mintioning  the  improvements  of  Print- 
ing, one  cannot  but  obserje  4bat  it  results  from  a  cause 
which  has  produced  much  more  momentous  consequences. 
Tbe  Liberty  of  the  Press,  by  affording  extensive  employ- 
ment to  Print. rs,  has  engaged  men  of  taLnts  to  betake 
thcmsehes  to  that  profession,  and  to  carry  tbe  art  to  its 
greatest  perfection.  Such  a  blessing  as  the  Freedom  of  tbc 
Press  can  never  be  thought  of  -Sfithout  calling  to  the  mind 
Us  most  able  and  successful  Supporter. 

Prefixed  to  the  Spectator  are  tbe  Lives  of  the  Authors. 
Those  gentlemen  w.re  eminent  for  their  wise,  vigorous, 
a.nd  persevering  support  of  moderate  Liberty,  for  their  at" 
iacbment  to  that  admirably  mixed  form,  of  government, 
limited  monarchy,  which  is  ut  once  so  happily  removed 
from  anarchy  and  from  despotism.  Their  zeal  for  well- 
regulated  Freedom,  tbe  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and 
of  the  Suecfssion  of  tljt.  illustrious  House  of  Brunswichf 
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constitute  a  congeniality  of  principle  and  of  sentiment  wifb 
those  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  their  Lives  are  dedicated. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  Authors,  like  all  men  of  extra- 
ordinary merity  were  exposed  to  the  calumny  of  malignity 
iind  of  eyivy. 

"  Urit  enim  fulgore  suo,  qui  praegravat  artes 
Intra  se  positas  :  extinflus  amabitur  idem." 

Defamed  during  their  lives,  from  the  misapprehension  of 
ignorance,  the  misrepresentations  of  malice,  and  the  rage 
of  envy,  the  period  is  lo}ij  since  come  that  the  calumnies 
against  them  are  forgotten  or  swallowed  t/p  by  deserved 
praise ;  as  were  formerly  the  impostures  of  jugglers  by 
the  superiority  of  wisdom. 

That  it  may  be  long,  very  long,  before  that  period  ar- 
rive, when  the  envy  excited  by  your  character  shall  for 
ever  cease,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  every  lover  of  his  country, 
and  of  none  more  fervently  than  of. 

Sir, 

inth  the  most  profound  respect. 

Your  very  hianble  Setz'a}!!, 

G.  ROBERTSON. 


PREFACE 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 


No  species  of  writing  combines  in  it  a  greater  degree 
of  interest  and  instruction  than  Biography.  Our  sym- 
pathy is  most  powerfully  excited  by  the  view  of  those 
situations  and  passions,  which,  by  a  small  effort  of  the 
imagination,  we  can  approximate  to  ourselves.  Hence 
Biography  often  engages  our  attention  and  affections 
more  deeply  than  History.  We  are  more  concerned 
by  the  display  of  individual  character  than  of  political 
measures,  of  individual  enjoyment  or  suffeiing,  than  of 
the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  nations.  Even  in  His- 
tory, the  biographical  part  often  interests  us  more  than 
any  other.  "We  consider  some  one  personage  with  njore 
attention  and  concern  than  a  whole  people.  Our  tijm- 
pathetic  feelings  accompany  Epaminonx>as,  not  the 
Theb.ms,  at  LeuCfcra  and  at  Mantinea  —  Hannibal, 
not  the  Carthaginians,  at  Cannie  and  at  Zama.  But 
though  we  enter  warmly  into  the  situation  of  those  who 
hfive  been  eminent  for  the  ex.ertioa  of  great  qualities, 

yet 
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yet  are  we  most  deeply  afTetfted  by  the  liistory  of  men 
Avlio  have  contributed  much  to  our  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage. The  Lives,  therefore,  of  excellent  Writers  have 
ever  been  subjects  of  public  curiosity.  When  we  hAre 
read  the  works  of  a  Homer,  a  Virgil,  a  Thucydides, 
a  Tacitus,  a  Milton,  a  Hume,  we  anxiously  desire 
to  know  the  history  of  personages  from  whom  we  have 
derived  united  instru6tion  and  delight.  To  gratify  this 
desire  has  been  the  reason  that  persons  in  all  ages,  in 
which  Literature  has  been  held  in  estimation,  have  taken 
pains  to  collect  fafts  respecting  the  most  admired 
Writers,  which  might  exhibit  a  view  of  their  lives  and 
cha  rafters. 

It  has  ger.erally  been  the  custom  to  prefix  the  Lives 
cf  the  Authors  to  their  most  celebrated  performances. 
The  reason  for  prefixing  the  Lives  of  Authors  to  their 
most  admired  compositions  is  obvious.  It  is  the  plea- 
sure or  the  instru(5tion  which  is  derived  from  the  per- 
formance wliich  makes  the  Historyof  the  Authors  the  ob- 
jeft  of  curiosity.  JBy  this  mode  we  have  the  Composer 
and  Composition  before  us  at  once  ;  aud  may  be  able  to 
trace  those  excellences  which  fill  us  with  delight  and  ad- 
miration to  the  cause  to  which  they  owe  their  existence. 
We  may,  in"  the  cultivation  of  an  Author's  genius,  or 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  fortune,  find  the  cause  of 
that  direction  and  exertion  which  have  produced  such 
eSedis. 

The  wisest  men  have  in  their  writings  some  thoughts 
and  sentiments  not  necessarily  connefled  with  wisdom. 
Education,  companj^  condition,  and  various  circum- 
stances, influence  the  judgments  of  the  wise  as  well  as 
of  the  weak.  Tluit  influence  often  afFedts  their  wri- 
tings. 
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tings.  By  a  knowledge  of  their  history,  men  may  be 
able  to  account  for  occasional  deviations  from  wisdom. 
Truths  do  not  always  make  an  impression,  even  On  men 
of  talents,  proportionable  to  their  weight  and  import- 
ance. It  would  have  been  vain  for  the  ablest  reasoner  to 
attempt  to  convert  a  Johnson  to  Whig  Principles. 
The  opposite  principles  manifest  themselves  in  all  his 
writings.  It  is  by  knowing  where  Johnsok  was  bred 
and  educated,  that  we  can  account  for  the  maintenance  of 
notions  so  erroneous  by  a  man  of  such  consummate  wis- 
dom. Truths  often  impress  even  men  of  abilities,  from 
some  adventitious  circumstance.  Were  a  reader,  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  history  of  Steele,  to  consider 
his  severe  strictures  upon  Duelling,  he  might  be  sur- 
prised how  Sir  Richard  levelled  his  attacks  more 
against  that  pradlice  than  against  others  equally  pre- 
valent, and  which  are  more  morally  culpable,  and 
equally  prejudicial  to  society.  Whoever  reads  his  his- 
tory, will  see  the  cause  of  his  severity  against  Duelling. 
In  short,  by  knowing  the  history  of  Authors,  we  can 
account  for  many  sentiments,  observations,  descrip- 
tions, and  reasonings,  which  would  otherwise  appear 
unaccountable. 

There  is  often  a  very  great  inconsistency  between 
professed  principle  and  aftual  condudl.  This  is  a  faft, 
perhaps,  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  Scholars  and 
Philosophers,  than  in  any  other  set  of  men.  Their 
precepts  are  replete  with  the  purest  morality,  their 
practice  is  often  diametrically  opposite.  It  is  by  the 
knowledge  of  their  Lives,  that,  in  their  cases,  we  are 
sensible  of  that  inconsistency.  If  we  did  not  know  the 
h  story  of  Steele,  the  difference  between  him  and  his 
Christian  Hero  would  have  exhibited  to  us  no  example  of 
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the  inconsistency  between  theory  and  praftice.  The 
history  of  men  of  genius,  compared  with  their  writings, 
is  a  ver)'  great  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind. 

No  performance  has  been,  nor  is  more  generally 
agreeable  and  useful  than  the  Spectator.  It  is  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  no  Editor  of  so  excellent  and 
popular  a  work  has  ever  thought  of  prefixing  the  Lives 
of  the  Authors  to  his  Edition.  That  the  reader  may, 
whilst  he  is  contemplating  the  beauties  of  the  Spec- 
tator, have  it  in  his  power  to  examine  the  history  of 
those  to  whom  the  beauties  are  owing,  the  Editor  of 
this  Edition  has  prefixed  the  Lives  of  the  Authors. 

Biography  involves  in  it  not  merely  fadt,  but  also 
refle(5lion  and  discussion.  It  comprehends  the  intel- 
leftual  and  moral  charafter  of  its  subjefts,  as  shown  in 
their  works  and  adlions.  Criticism,  therefore,  forms  a 
part  of  the  history  of  Writers— Examination  of  con- 
duct, of  the  history  of  those,  as  of  all  men.  Criticism 
and  discussion  of  moral  qualities  occupy  a  considerable 
share  of  the  Lives  prefixed  to  this  Edition. 

Beside  the  Authors  of  whom  we  give  an  account  in 
this  Sketch,  there  were  others  to  whose  contributions 
fo  the  Spectator  Steele  acknowledges  himself  indebt- 
ed. These  were  Mr.  Henry  Martin,  Mr.  Carey, 
and  Mr.  Ince.  Of  them  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  fa6ls  sufficiently  numerous  or  important  to  be  the 
subjedls  of  biography.  Mr.  Martin  is  said  to  have  been 
deeply  skilled  in  commercial  politics.  He  is  author  of 
No.  180,  signed  Philarithmus,  on  the  tendency  of 
war  and  conquest  to  diminish  the  population  and  pro- 
I  sperity 
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sperity  even  of  the  viflorious  country,  illustrated  by  the 
effedls  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth's  proje6ls  on  his  own 
dominions.  His  other  papers  are  not  ascertained.  The 
writings  of  Mr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Ince  in  the  Speftator 
are  not  known. 

A  Letter  on  Travelling,  No.  364,  signed  PHiLrp 
Homebred,  is  said  to  have  been  writren  by  that  illus- 
trious personage,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke. 

The  papers  of  Addison  and  of  Stefle  are  too  ge- 
nerally known,  to  render  an  account  of  their  signa- 
tures here  necessary.  The  papers  of  the  other  Authors, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  are  mentioned  in  their 
respeftive  Lives. 


THE  LIFE 


JOSEPH  ADDISON, 


Joseph  ADPISON,  the  son  of  the  Reverend 
Launcelot  Addison,  was  born  May  i,  1672,  at  Milton, 
his  father's  reftorj'-,  near  Ambersbury,  in  Wiltshire. — 
He  appeared  weak  and  unlikely  to  live;  and  was,  on 
that  account,  baptized  the  day  of  his  birth.  His  father, 
a  man  of  talents,  virtue,  and  religion,  was  at  great 
pains  to  give  young  Addison  early  and  deep  impres- 
sions of  piety  and  morality.  He  sowed  the  seeds  of 
that  probity  and  benevolence,  that  rational  Chiistianity, 
which  afterwards  came  to  such  maturity.  His  paro- 
chial duties,  which  he  discharged  with  the  most  consci- 
entious zeal ;  his  writings  in  defence  of  that  church  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  of  that  religion  which  he  pro- 
fessed, rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Do6lor  to  under- 
take the  literary  education  of  his  son.  He  therefore 
committed  him  to  the  tuition  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Nash,  a  respedtable  clergyman,  and  schoolmaster  nC 
Ambersbury.  After  spending  some  time  with  Mr. 
Nash,  the  Do6lor  sent  his  son  to  Mr.  Taylor,  a 
clergyman  in  Salisbury. 

When  Addison  had  compleated  his  eleventh  year, 
his  father  was  made  Dean  of  Litchfield.  Though  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  Mr.  Taylor,  Do6tor  Addison- 
wished  his  son  not  to  be  left  at  so  early  an  age  at  such 
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a  distance  fiom  himself;  therefore  carried  hiin  with 
Jiim  to  his  Deanery,  and  placed  him  with  Mr.  Shaw, 
Master  of  the  school  in  the  city  to  which  he  removed. 
Of  this  part  of  his  life  biographers  have  given  very 
little  account.  The  story  of  a  barring-out,  is  all  we 
know  concerning  young  Addison,  whilst  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Shaw. 

A  pra(5lice  obtained  about  fifty  years   ngo  in  many 
schools,  at  the  approach  of  the  holidays,  of  barring-out  the 
Master.     Elated  with  the  thought  of  emancipatioi*  from 
the  power  of  the  Master,  and  of  the  pleasures  of  being  at 
home,  of  which  they  anticipated  the  enjoyment,  they 
disregarded  authority,  which  was  on  the  point  of  ter- 
minating, without   reflecting  that  it  would  be  ert  long 
resumed.     When  they  hr.d  obeyed,  they  at  that  seasoa 
resolved  to  command,  and   like  other  votaries  of  new 
liberty,  they  endeavoured,  by  licentiousness,  to  indem- 
nify themselves  for  their  former  compelled  submission, 
and,  in  their  opinion,  the  oppresion  of  their  Ruler. — ^ 
They  took  possession  of  the  school,  barricaded  the  doors, 
to  prevent  his  entrance,    and,  not  contented  with  the 
vi(5tory  without  the  triumph,  from  the  window  breath- 
ed defiance  against  the  Preceptor.     For  boys  either  in 
age  or  knowledge  will  not  be  satisfied  with  that  security 
from  evil,  which   is  the  end  of   liberty,  but  will  add 
useles  insult  to  those  whose  power  they  have  feared 
and  felt.     The  Master  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be 
very  vigilant  in  guarding  against  this   exclusion.      In 
consequence  of  his  apparent  precautions,  the  boys  be- 
lieved barri)ig-out  a  difficult    enterprise.      The  great- 
ness of  the  difficulty  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  success. 
The  directors  in  so  arduous  an  undertaking,  were  the 
beys  whose  superior  wisdom  and  courage  could  best 
concert  plans,  and  facilitate   execution.     Addisox,  at 
the  early  age  of  twelve,    planned  and    conduced   an 
operation  of  this  sort.     The  fortress  was  seized,  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  Governor,  excluded. 

From  Litchfield  Addison  was  removed  to  the  Charter- 
House, 
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House,  where  Doftor  Ellis  was  then  Master.  From 
the  specimens  he  gave  of  his  classical  attainments  soon 
after  he  went  to  the  University,  he  must  have  made 
verj'  considerable  proficiency  at  school.  At  the  Char- 
ter-House he  contrafted  an  intimacy  with  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  which  lasted  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  which 
their  joint  literary  exertions  have  so  efFeftually  trans- 
mitted to  posterity. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Queen's 
College  at  Oxford.    Genius  expands,  as  the  field  widens 
on  which  it  is  exerted:    its  intrinsic  force  and  velocity 
are   increased  by  extrinsic    impulse.      Removed  to   a 
society  where  there  were  so  many  models  to  imitate, 
and  competitors  to  excel,  he  direfted  himself  with  un- 
remitting assiduity  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge, 
and  to  the  exertion  of  genius.     The  knowledge  most 
greedily  sought,  and  most  highly  valued,  in  the  society 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  most  diligently  pursued. 
In  those  exercises  which  led  chiefly  to  fame,  he  studied 
most  ardently  to   excel.     Classical  learning,  long  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  at  Oxford,  was  the  principal 
objedl  of  his  attention.     Latin  poetry,  there  one  of  the 
chief  roads  to  eminence,  first  procured  him  distinction. 
Besides  the   prevalence   of  classical  studies   at   the 
University  wherein  he  resided,  there  was  a  still  more 
powerful  cause  that  concurred  in  attaching  him  to  the 
Greek    and    Roman   Writers.      There  was    evidently 
in    the  mind  of  Addison  a  natural  congeniality  with 
the  most  elegant  and  pleasing  of  ancient  Authors.     We 
see  in  his  writings  much  of  that  elegance,  unaffeftedi 
good  sense,  simplified  philosophy,  and  sound  morality, 
which  are  common  to  the  greater  number  of  the  most  emi^ 
nent  of  the  Writers  in  question,  whatever  other  excel- 
lences they  may  have  severally  peculiar  to  themselves. 
His  wit  and  humour  resemble  that  of  the  Augustan  age, 
delicate  without  feebleness:  his  satire,  though  smooth,  is 
poignant ;  the  satire  not  of  a  Juvenal,  but  of  a  Horace. 
Had  Addison  been  educated  at  Cambridge  instead 
A  2  of 
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of  at  Oxford,  it  is  probable,  from  the  bent  of  his  mind, 
that  Lt'ciAN,  TiiEOPiiRASTUS,  and  Xenepiion,  Horace, 
VinoiL,    and  Cicero,    would  liave    been    more   fre- 
tjuently  perused  by  him  than    Barrow  or  Newton. 
When   he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  a  paper  of  his 
verses  in  the  Latin  language  fell  by  accidei.t  into  the 
hands  of  Do«^tor  Lancaster,  then   Fellow,  afterwards 
Provost  of  Oucen's    College.      The   Dc6tor  was     so 
pleased  with  them,   that  he  undertook  the  patronage  of 
their  Author.      Uy   Doftor  Lancaster's  interest    he 
was  chosen  into  Magdalen  College  as  a  Demy,  a  term 
in  that  society  of  the  same  import  with  that  of  Scholar 
in  other  Colleges.      He  in   a  few  years  became  very 
celebrated  for  his  Latin  poetry.     \\  hatever  may  have 
been  Addison's  celebrity  at  Oxford  for  his  composi- 
tions  in    Latin   ver^e,  little    of  his   literary    chan:dter 
rests   now  on    those  performances.     Indeed,   to  allow 
them  much  value  in  appreciating  his  talents,  would  be 
a  very  great  degradation  of  the  gertius  of  an  Addisox. 
If  we  compare  them  with  the  common  run   of  Anglo 
Latin  poems,  performances  that  shew  the  Authors  to 
be  acquainted  with  merely  the  language  and  versifica- 
tion, the  verses  in  question  must  rank  very  high.     The 
numbers  are    smooth   and   harmoiiious;    the  stj'le   is 
pure,  and  even  elegant ;  the  composition  correct.     As 
Poetry,  their  merit  is  by  no  means  considerable.  The 
thoughts   are  generally  just,  but  rarely  new  or  vigo- 
rous ;  the  imagery  exaft,  but   not  animated;  the  per- 
sonages uninteresting. 

His  style  is  not  formed  on  any  particular  model,  but 
is  the  result  of  general  knowledge  of  the  language. 

His  Latin  poems,  handed  down  to  us,  are  eight  in 
number,  i.  Peace  restored  to  Europe  through  Wil- 
liam HL — 2.  Description  of  a  Barometer. — 3.  A  Bat- 
tle between  the  Pigmies  and  the  Cranes. — 4.  On  the 
Resurredlion,  from  a  Painting  in  one  of  the  Chnpels.— 
5.  A  Bowling  Green. — 6.  An  Ode  to  Do6lor  Haines, 
a  Physician  and  Poet. — 7.  The  Dancing  Puppets. — 

8.  An 
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■S,  An  Ode  to  Doi5lor  Burnet,  Author  of  the  Theory 
of  the  E?.rth. 

When  we  consider  the  subjefls  of  some  of  these 
poems,  we  expert  from  the  genius  of  Addison  much 
more  excellence  than  we  find.  The  peace  of  Ryswie 
successfully  concluded  a  war  undertaken  by  the  insti- 
gation of  William  to  recover  the  balance  of  power, 
and  preserve  the  independence  of  Europe.  After,  first, 
defending  his  own  country  from  foreign  invasion,  de- 
livering ours  from  domestic  usurpation,  William 
headed  a  confederacy,  formed  by  his  wisdom  and  his  vi- 
gour, against  Louis  XIV.  who  wished  to  reduce  Eng- 
land under  the  arbitrary  sway  of  a  tyrant  depending 
on  himself,  and  to  subjugate  the  rest  of  Europe.  By 
the  efforts  of  William,  Louis  was  stopped  in  his  am- 
bitious career,  and  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  man 
as  Chief  Magistrate  of  England,  on  whom  the  people 
were  pleased  to  confer  the  office.  Ends  more  noble 
than  William  pursued,  or  success  more  glorious  than 
their  attainment,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  It  would 
naturally  have  been  expefted,  that  a  poet  would,  on 
such  a  subje61:,  have  chiefly  insisted  on  the  discom- 
fiture of  unjust  ambition,  and  the  triumph  of  liberty 
and  independence.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  ends, 
Adl>ison's  poem  is  chiefly  concerning  the  military  ope- 
rations of  William,  and  the  admiration  they  pro- 
duced. William,  as  every  reader  must  know,  was 
much  more  distinguished  for  the  wisdom  of  his  coun- 
sels, than  the  splendour  of  his  warlike  achievements. 
His  success  was  owing  to  a  regular  concatenation  of 
measures,  which  would  stand  the  test  of  political  and 
philosophical  investigation,  more  than  to  exploits 
which  could  be  the  theme  of  poetical  description.  Of 
the  estabiishm.ent  of  liberty  he  hardly  says  a  word. — 
There  are,  hov/ever,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  some 
beautiful  passages  in  this  poem. 

When  a  Writer  of  genius  descends  to  subjedJls  appa- 
rently insigniiicant,    we  expect  tliat,    though  literally 
a  3  unimportant. 
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unimportant,  they  are  to  be  really  the  vehicles  of 
amusement  or  instru<5tion ;  of  wit,  humour,  or  useful 
precepts.  The  Bowling  Green  of  Addiso}}  might  have 
given  occasion  for  lessons  of  wise  and  steady  conduft; 
the  Puppits,  for  strong  moral  and  political  satire.  No- 
thing of  this  kind  is  attempted.  The  former  is  merely 
a  very  exafl  description  of  a  party  at  bowls,  in  smooth 
well  turned  verse:  the  latter,  in  similar  language  and 
numbers  of  the  movements  of  a  puppct-sbow. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  Addison's  Latin  poetry  mudi 
inferior  to  his  English,  and  still  more  to  his  prose. — 
This  comparative  inferiority  we  impute  to  the  nature 
of  the  composition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  even 
those  most  conversant  with  a  dead  language,  can  never 
attain  such  fluency  in  it,  as  in  one  which  they  daily  hear. 
The  superior  difficulty  of  the  style  renders  more  atten- 
tion to  it  necessary,  and  lessens  in  proportion  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  Mr.  Addison  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance of  men  who  have  displayed  great  genius  in  their- 
vernacular  language,  without  transfusing  that  genius 
into  their  Latin  writings.  Even  the  poems  of  Milton 
in  that  tongue,  though  written  in  most  classical,  elegant 
language,  and  musical  numbers,  do  not  discover  very 
great  force  of  invention,  or  vigour  of  sentiment. 

Addison,  as  well  as  Milton,  only  whilst  he  was  a 
young  man,  devoted  any  part  of  his  time  to  Latin  verses. 
Both  probably  considered  them  as  exercises  for  youth, 
but  not  as  employment  for  manhood. 

Addison  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  before  he 
published  any  thing  in  his  own  language.  The  first 
performance  in  English  which  he  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic, was  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  Mr.  Dryden.— 
This  procured  him  the  applause  of  that  celebrated 
Writer,  and  other  excellent  judges.  Not  long  after- 
wards he  published  a  translation  of  all  the  fourth 
Georgic,  except  the  episode  of  Aristceus.  On  this 
translation  Mr.  Dryden  bestowed  very  great  praise, 
and  said,  alluding  to  the  subjeft  of  the  poem,  "  after 

Addison's 
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dison's  bscs,  my  latter  swarm  is  hardly  worth  the  hiv- 
iHo-."  He  wrote  also  a  discourse  on  the  Georgics,  which 
is  prefixed  to  them  as  a  preface  to  Drydent's  translation. 
Criticism  requires  enlarged  knowledge  and  mature  ex- 
perience. The  essay  in  question  bears  marks  of  a 
mind  which,  when  enriched  by  knowledge,  and  strength- 
ened by  systematic  exercise,  would  be  qualified  to  de- 
cide concerning  works  of  genius,  taste,  and  literature; 
but  is  itself  by  no  means  a  specimen  of  the  extensive 
learning,  acuteness,  and  discrimination  of  intelleft 
necessary  to  constitute  an  able  Critic.  The  ensuing 
year  Addison  published  a  set  of  verses,  containing  a 
character  of  the  principal  English  Poets,  inscribed  to 
Henry,  afterwards  the  noted  Dr.  Sacheverell.  Be- 
tween that  gentleman  and  Addison  there  subsisted  a 
stridl  intimacy. 

Mr.  Sacheverell  at  that  time  professed  revolution 
principles,  as  would  appear,  were  there  no  other  evi- 
dence, from  the  poem  itself.  This  is,  honourable  to 
Addison,  as  it  shews,  that  when  he  differed  afterwards 
with  the  DoAor,  he  only  adhered  to  the  principles  he 
had  uniformly  maintained,  and  which  Sacheverell  had 
deserted. 

Though  many  of  those  trite  adages  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  all  languages  are  just,  and  founded  on  gene- 
ral experience,  some  of  them  are  very  disputable,  or  at 
least  admit  of  great  limitations.  The  hacknied  observa- 
tion, that  persons  of  similar  charafters  generally  asso- 
ciate, is  far  from  being  universally  true.  Intimacy  does 
not  necessarily  imply  either  similarity  of  talents,  of  dis- 
positions, or  of  habits.  Sameness  of  situation,  likeness 
of  circumstances,  accidental  coincidence  of  interest  and 
of  prospects,  and  other  causes,  that  have  no  relation 
either  to  the  intelleftual  or  moral  qualities,  will,  on  ac- 
curate examination,  be  found  to  produce  more  intima- 
cies than  either  similarity  of  head  or  of  heart. 

Few  characters  could  be  more  different  than  those  of 

Sacheverell  and  of  ADDiso>f.  The  former  was  a  man 
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of  talents  hardly  reaching  mediocrity  ;  tlic  latter,  of 
einiticnt  genius.  Saciievehell,  with  his  scanty  portion 
of  merit,  was  confident  and  assuminjr.  Aj)DisoNr,  with 
the  richest  fund  of  merit,  was  diflident  and  modest. 
The  former  was  the  violent,  hi^otted  votary  oi"  arbitrary 
power;  thehttcr,  the  moderate  friend  of  rational  liberty. 
Sacueverell  was  drawn  into  notice  by  party  preju- 
dice;  Addisov  attained  eminence  by  genius,  learning, 
and  virt'.ie. 

The  verses  addressed  to  Sacheverell  bespeak  a 
niind  farther  advanced  in  critical  ability,  than  the  essay 
on  the  Ceorgics,  but  not  yet  arrived  at  that  perfeftion 
which  it  was  destined  to  reach.  The  character  of  Spen- 
cer is  justand  discriminate.  The  excellences  of  Cowley, 
his  force  and  copiousness  of  thought,  his  wit,  nervous 
and  brilliant,  are  pourtraycd  with  exa6l  skii! ;  but  his 
dcfefts,  his  strained  conceits,  and  far-fetched  phrases, 
are  passed  unnoticed.  In  his  character  of  Dryden  we 
see  the  natural  exaggeration  of  juvenile  fondness  to- 
wards a  man  of  the  first  rank  in  genius  and  literature, 
whose  applause  of  his  early  labours  reflected  a  lustre 
on  his  da-A-ning  reputation,  and  agreeably  flattered  his 
self-love.    Of  Dryden  he  says, 

"  Great  Dryden  next!  whose  tuneful  Muse  affords 
TiiC  sweetest  numbers  and  the  fittLSt  words; 
Whether  in  comic  sounds  or  tragic  airs 
She  furuis  her  voice,  she  moves  our  smiles  or  tears." 

Every  reader,  conversant  in  English  literature,  must 
admire  Dp^yden  as  the  refiner  of  the  language,  and  the 
polisher  of  the  verse  of  English  poetry — as  the  father  of 
English  criticism,  as  the  man  who  first  taugtft  his  coun- 
trymen to  judge  concerning  literary  works  ou  general 
principles,  fuimed  byinduftion  from  experience.  His 
miiid  was  by  na,ture  extremely  vigorous  and  compre- 
hensive, and  enriched  by  extensive  knowledge.  Ratioci- 
nat  on  prevailed  in  him  much  more  than  sensibility.  His 
dr."matic  are  perhn^^^s  the  lea^   deserving  of  panegyric, 

of 
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of  all  his  performances.  His  comedies  very  frequently, 
though  replete  with  wit,  instead  of  exciting  smiles,  as 
asserted  in  the  verses  just  quoted,  disgust  by  their  gross- 
ness,  or  tire  by  the  improbability  of  the  situations  and 
charafters.  His  trngedies,  by  their  fustian  and  extrava- 
gant rant,  though  they  contain  many  striking  passages, 
oftener  move  Liugbtcr  than  tears.  Dryden  adapted 
his  dramatic  compositions  entirel)'^  to  the  vitiated  taste 
which  then  prevailed.  From  the  vigour  of  his  intellect, 
and  his  critical  acuteness,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
he  himself  saw  many  of  the  defedls  of  his  dramatic  per- 
formances. However  that  may  be,  the  existence  of  such 
defetSts  shews  the  injustice  of  such  unqualified  ^ra/s^'. 

The  delicate  taste  of  Addison,  even  though  it  had  not 
then  attained  the  correctness  of  more  advanced  years,  and 
more  expanded  observation,  could  not  but  relish  the 
wonderful  excellence  of  the  great  Milto.v.  He  feels 
with  sensibilit}',  ana  describes  with  force,  the  sublimity 
of  our  epic  bard. 

A  portion  of  the  poem,  devoted  to  the  merits  of  Mon- 
TAGUK,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  whom  Con- 
GREVE  had  introduced  him,  somewhat  exaggerates  his 
])oetical  talents. 

In  the  closa  he  insinuates  a  design  he  had  formed  of 
going  into  orders,  to  which  he  had  been  shongly  solicited 
both  by  his  father  and  by  members  of  the  University. 
This  remarkable  seriousness  and  modesty,  which  might 
have  been  urged  as  powerful  reasons  for  embracing  the 
clerical  profession,  proved  obstacles  instead  of  induce- 
ments. These  very  qualities  represented  the  duty  of 
the  priesthood  as  too  weighty  for  him.  The  advice  of 
Montague  had  also  considerable  influence  in  prevent- 
ing Addison  from  becoming  a  clergyman.  He  ad- 
duced the  corruption  of  men  cf  business,  V'lho  wanted  a 
liberal  education,  as  a  reason  v\rhy  Addison,  for  the 
good  of  the  State,  should  devote  his  talents  and  litera- 
ture to  a  civilprofession.  Af  gntague,  who  in  common 
^vith   other  friends  of  the   Revolution,   had,   by  high 

churchmen. 
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churchmen,  been  represented  as  an  enemy  to  the  eccle- 
aiastical  establishment,  declared  he  would  never  do  any 
injury  to  the  church  but  by  withholding  Addison  from 
the  priesthood.  Whether  he  thereby  did,  or  did  not  do 
an  injury  to  the  church,  depends  on  the  view  we  take 
of  tlie  duties  and  relations  of  a  churchman.  If  we  con- 
sider a  clergyman  as  a  member  of  a  Christian  commu- 
nity, wiiose  office  it  is  to  teach  and  stimulate  men  to 
become  viituous  and  religious,  the  talents  and  learning* 
piety  and  morality  of  Addison  rendered  him  eminently 
•  ualiiied  for  so  important  an  employment.  But  if  we 
consider  a  man  in  orders  as  a  member  of  a  corpciate 
body,  having  views  and  interests  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
not  necessarily  connefted  with  the  public  advantage* 
Addison  as  a  priest  would  not  have  been  tliought  an 
advantageous  accession  by  the  majority  of  the  members 
who  then  composed  the  corporation. 

He  was  uniformly  the  warm  friend  of  liberty,  and 
the  strenuous  advocate  of  the  Revolution,  the  Succes- 
sion, and  other  measures  resulting  from  principles  of 
freedom.  Like  other  enlightened  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  was  the  friend  of  toleration. 
His  enlarged  and  candid  mind  estimated  men  by  the 
conformity  of  their  practice  to  the  rules  of  morality 
and  religion,  not  of  their  speculative  opinions  to  the 
dogmata  of  any  other  individuals.  Such  a  man  would 
have  been  considered  by  the  high  churchmen,  who- 
were  then  much  more  numerous  than  the  loiv,  as  ini- 
mical to  their  cause;  since,  from  the  prevalence  of  such 
principles,  they  raised  the  cry,  "  that  the  church  was 
in  danger." 

Highij' qualified  as  Addison  was  for  fulfilling  the  real 
duties  ef  a  Christian  priest,  much  as  he  might  have 
advanced  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion  in  a  profes- 
sional capacity,  yet  has  he  been  of  still  more  service  to 
both  as  a  layman.  By  adding  to  the  natural  beauty  of 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  holiness,  the  adventitious  charms 
of  gaiety,  elegance,  wit,   and  humour,  he  has  rendered 

them 
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them  more  strongly  and  universally  attraftive.  No  ser- 
mons could  have  been  so  persuasive  to  the  generality  of 
readers  as  the  essays  in  the  Tatler,  Guardian,  and  Spec- 
tator. 

The  following  year  he  published  a  poem  addressed  to 
King  William,  with  a  preface  to  Lord  Sommers. 

This  poem  is  entitled  to  considerable  praise.  The 
most  striking  circumstances  are  seleifted  with  judgment. 
The  descriptions  are  just  and  poetical.  The  sentiments 
issue  from  a  breast  warmed  with  a  love  of  liberty,  and 
zealous  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  After  describing 
the  wisely  concerted  plans,  and  vigorous  enterprises  of 
the  English  and  their  King,  he  rises  to  their  chief  me- 
rit, the  beneficial  ends  which  they  promoted,  the  pre- 
servation and  extension  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
The  following  lines  must,  to  evv;ry  impartial  reader  of 
history,  appear  an  animated  picture  of  the  Deliverer  of 
Britain  and  Preserver  of  Europe. 

*'  His  toils  for  no  ignoble  ends  design'd, 
Promote  the  common  welfare  of  mankind: 
No  wild  ambition  moves,  but  Europe's  fears, 
The  cries  of  orphans,  and  the  widow's  tears : 
Opprest  religion  gives  the  first  alarms, 
And  injur'd  justice  sets  him  in  his  arms; 
His  conquests  freedom  to  the  world  afford, 
And  nations  bless  the  labours  of  his  sword." 

The  address  to  Louis  the  XIV.  in  the  same  poem, 
exhibits,  in  a  few  nervous  lines,  the  character  of  that 
Prince,  and  the  miseries  which  his  vanity  and  ambition 
produced  to  his  own  subjedls  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  poem  in  question  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Sommers.  Through  his  noble  patron,  the  King 
in  1699  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  300!.  a  year,  to 
enable  him  to  travel. 

During  his  travels  through  Italy,  he  collefted  his 
remarks  on  the  country,  compo'ied  his  Dialogues  on 
Medals,  and  four  a6ts  of  Cato.    From  Italy  iie  v/rotean 

epis- 
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epistolary  poem  to  Movtague,  how  become  Loid  Hal- 
LI  FAX,  generally  reckorred  one  of  the  best  of  his  poe- 
tical performances.  To  exquisite  bea.ity  and  harmony 
it  Joins  a  great  portion  both  of  the  descriptive  and  sen- 
timental sublime.  Amidst  its  excellences  the  address 
to  liberty  stands  eminently  conspicuous.  Addison  em- 
braces every  opportunity  of  celebrating  freedom.  Few 
could  be  more  favourable  than  the  description  of  a 
country  beautiful  and  pifluresque,  which  soil  and  cli- 
mate conspire  to  render  rich  in  the  most  pleasing  and 
useful  produdlions,  where  the  fine  arts  concur  with 
bounteous  nature  in  administering  delight ;  yet  doomed 
to  distress  and  misery  from  the  prevalence  of  despotism. 
The  praises  of  freedom  are  forcible  without  exaggera- 
tion, animated  without  extravagance.  In  all  Addiso.v's 
writings,  the  Liberty  recommended,  is  that  moderate, 
V'isely  regul.-.ted  liberty,  which  experience  shews  to  be 
produftive  of  solid  and  permanent  happiness ;  not  that 
linrestrained  licence  which  fanciful  visionaries  conceive, 
or  hot-headed  enthusiasts  desire,  but  which  experience 
shev/s  to  be  productive  of  anarchy  and  misery. 

When  AduIoOX  returned  in  1702,  his  friends  were 
out  of  the  Ministry,  and  his  pension  was  discontinued. 
His  hopes  of  rising  were  for  a  time  blasted ;  the  mean- 
ness of  his  appearance  denoted  indigence.  He  soon 
published,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  Sommers,  his  travels, 
which  form  a  large  comment  on  the  poem  to  Lord 
Hallifax.  Two  great  objects  Addisok  pursues  in 
his  travels — the  recommendation  of  the  classic  Writers, 
and  the  promotion  of  sentiments  of  liberty.  This  per-r 
formance  abounds  in  useful  information  and  judicious 
reflections.  At  first  it  was  not  understood,  and  did  not 
succeed.  By  degrees,  as  men  of  ability  and  learning 
considered  it  with  closer  attention,  they  formed  a  higher 
opinion  of  its  merits.  The  demand  for  it  became  pro- 
gressively greater,  until  the  price  rose  at  last  to  five 
times  the  original  value.  The  desciiption  of  the  re- 
public 
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public  of  St.  Marino  is  peculiarly  anmsing  and  interest- 
ing. 

For  .upwards  of  two  years  he  remained  at  home, 
v/ithout  any  opportunity  of  exerting  his  genius,  or  of 
obtaining  any  reward  for  what  he  had  done. 

In  Winter,  1704,  Lord  Godolphin,  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer, happened  to  complain  to  Hallifax  that  there  had 
been  no  poem  written  on  the  viftory  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  worthy  of  such  a  subjeft, 
and  requested  of  his  Lordship  to  propose  it  to  a  man 
more  adequate  to  the  theme.    Hallifax  recommended 
Addison,  but  required  that  his  Lordship  should  applj^  to 
him  in  his  own  person.    Godolphin  sent  a  message  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  such 
terms  as  prevailed  upon  Addison  to  undertake  the  task. 
Addison  shewed  the  work  to  the  Treasurer,  when  no 
farther  advanced  than  the  famous  simile  of  the  Angel. 
Godolphin  immediately  shewed  his  high  opinion  of  the 
produftjon,  by  appointing  the  Author  to  succeed  the  ce- 
lebrated Mr.  Locke  as  Commissioner  of  Appeals.    This 
poem  contains  a  view  of  the  mil  itary  transactions  of  1 704, 
and  is  entitled  The  Campaign.     The  two  great  actions 
of  Schelienberg  and  Blenheim  are  described  with  histo- 
rical accuracy,  combined  v>f  ith  poetic  animation  and  gran- 
deur.    The  wisdom,   foresight,   vigour,   activity,   and 
courage  of  Marlborough,  leading  and  animating  his 
b.'-avc  soldiers  to  victory;  his  calm,  intrepid  heroism, 
allowing  him,  in  the  time  of  im.minent  danger,  the  full 
undisturbed  exertion  of  his  great  mind,  most  efFe6lualIy 
to  insure  success,  is  exhibited  with  a  sublimity  adequate 
to  the  exalted  theme.    Tiie  moral  of  the  poem  is  ex- 
cellent, by  shewing  the  close  connexion  betv/een  great 
qualities,  exerted  in  their  full  force,  and  the  attainment 
of  great   obje<5ts.     Striking   as  are  many  passages  of 
this  performance,  the  effedl  of  the  whole  would  have 
been  more  compleat,  had  there  been  more  compression 
and  more  unity.     He  is  too  circum?tantial  in  his  detail 
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of  military  operations.  The  rapidity  of  Marlborough's 
progress,  the  f-rcirig  of  the  lines  at  Schellenberg,  and 
the  vi<5lory  atLienheim,  producing  the  salvation  of  the 
Germanic  Empire,  would  have  made  one  great  compleat 
aftion,  and  aggrandized  the  hero  without  any  addi- 
tional matter.  The  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Cam- 
paign after  the  enemy  was  discomfited,  were  compara- 
tively of  little  difficulty,  and  therefore  of  little  gran- 
deur. The  annexation  of  these  transa(5lions  leaves  the 
impression  of  the  glorious  Blenheim  less  entire  on  the 
mind. 

The  Campaign  met  with  loud  and  general  applause, 
as  might  have  been  expttyted  from  the  subjedl,  though 
the  poem  had  been  much  less  perffc(5t.  The  next  year 
our  Author  attended  LordHALLiFAX  to  Hanover.  In 
1706  he  was  chosen  Under  Secretary  to  St  Charles 
Hedges,  then  appoijited  Secretary  of  State.  The  Earl 
of  Sunderland  a  few  months  after  succeeded  Sir 
Charles  Hedges,  and  continued  Mr.  Addison  in  the 
same  office. 

At  this  time  there  prevailed  a  general  taste  for  Italian 
operrs.  7'he  musical  pieces  in  that  language  were 
equally  distinguished  for  the  deficiency  of  sense  and  the 
fineness  of  sound.  In  No.  5.cf  the  Spectator  we  have 
a  very  particular  account  of  the  variegated  absurdity  and 
nonsense  of  the  operatical  pieces,  scenery,  and  machi- 
nery of  those  days.  They  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
scenes  real  and  imaginary;  enchanted  chariots  drawn  by 
Flanders  mares,  rt'«/ cascades  in  rtrf//fau/ landscapes,  spar- 
rows flying  about  in  painted  groves ;  with  many  other 
exhibitions  no  less  childish  and  unnatural  than  our  mo- 
dern pantomimes,  calculated  for  children  of  all  ages. 

In  No.  iS.  Addison  gives  us  a  history  of  tiie  pro- 
gress of  the  Italian  opera  on  the  English  stage.  At 
one  time  some  of  the  a6lors  w'ere  Italians,  others  Eng- 
lish. Lovers  often  could  not  carr)'  on  their  dialogues 
without  an  interpreter.  *'  The  audience,  (says  Addi- 
son) tired  of  understanding  half  the  opera,  and  to  ease 
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themselves  entirely  of  tlie  fatigue  of  tliinlciiig,  have  so 
ordered  it  at  present,  that  the  whole  opera  is  in  an  un- 
known tongue."  Trifling  and  ridiculous  as  such  per- 
formances were,  yet  the  brilliant  wit  and  energetic  hu- 
mour of  a  CoNGREVK,  and  the  j)athos  of  an  Otway, 
weie  abandoned  for  the  Italian  opera.  Music,  Addi- 
son observes,  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  entertain- 
ment ;  but  when  it  usurps  the  attention  due  to  arts  that 
have  a  much  more  powerful  tendency  to  refine  humaa 
nature,  then  it  is  pernicious. 

From  the  operas  that  were  then  presented  to  tire 
public,  an  idea  was  entertained  that  it  was  impossible  to 
introduce  sense  in  one  of  those  performances.  Lord 
Hallifax,  and  other  persons  of  taste  and  distinftion, 
importuned  Addison  to  try,  in  our  own  language,  a  mu- 
sical drama  which  might  combine  intellect  with  harmony. 
He  accordingly  undertook  the  task,  and  composed  Ro- 
samond. Rosamond  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  Ad- 
dison's poetical  compositions.  The  subje(!t  is  chos.en 
with  judgment ;  the  fable  is  agreeable  and  interesting; 
the  thoughts  are  just,  and  generally  vigorous ;  thr  ima- 
gery beautiful ;  the  sentiments  natural^  and  often  tender.-, 
the  versification  easy  and  harmonious.  The  songs  are 
good,  but  inferior  to  the  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  lua- 
guao^e. 

I'he  success  of  operatical  pieces  has  always  depended 
much  more  on  the  music  than  on  the  sentiments,  hu- 
mour, or  manners.  The  adaptation  of  songs  to  the  voice 
of  some  applauded  singer  is  of  infinitely  more  weight 
in  procuring  a  run,  than  the  conformation  of  the  cha- 
racters to  real  life. 

Rosamond  did  not  succeed  on  the  stage:  the  music 
was  not  Italian;  it  was  not  like  the  operas  that  had  .been 
generally  performed,  in  any  thing  else,  but  in  introdu- 
cing songs  in  situations  in  which  people  do  not  usually 
sing.  Written  with  sense  and  genius,  it  bore  no  other 
resemblance  to  Italian  operas.  It  was  hissed  and  reject- 
ed.     Though  Addison's  attempt  of  combining  sense 
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with  opera,  from  its  novelty,  was  unsuccessful  on  tlie 
stage,  yet  has  it  been  prodiittive  of  advantage  as  to 
theatrical  pieces.  Men  of  genius  have  since  followed 
his  plan  of  excluding  nonsense  from  monopolizing 
operas,  and  have  rendered  intelle6t  palatable,  by  accom- 
panying it  with  singe  eject,  in  which  he  was  deficient. 
Without  this,  probably  even  the  vigorous  observation 
and  just  moral  satire  of  The  Beggar's  Opera;  the  humour, 
wit,  and  genius  of  The  Duenna,  would  have  been  but 
coldly  received  by  a  theatrical  audience. 

Addison,  conscious  that  ^o5rfmo«(/  merited  a  different 
judgment,  determined  to  refer  it  to  a  much  less  fallible 
tribunal.     lie  published  it,  inscribed  to  the  Dutchess  of 

IVlAP.LBOROUGil. 

This  inscription  is  censured  by  no  less  a  Critic  than 
Dr.  Samuel  Jounsom,  because  the  Dutchess  was  a  wo- 
man without  skill,  or  pretensions  to  skill  in  poetry  or 
literatuie.  "  His  dedication,  (says  the  Doctor)  was  an 
instance  of  servile  absurdity  to  be  exceeded  only  by 
Joshua  Barnes's  dedication  of  a  Greek  Anacreon  to 
the  Duke."  Highly  as  we  reverence  so  eminent  autho- 
rity, yet  we  must  confess,  we  think  Johnson's  charge 
of  servile  absurdity  severe,  and  the  comparison  degrad- 
ing. Inscriptions  and  dedications,  as  appears  from  ge- 
neral practice,  are  considered  as  solicitations  of  patro- 
nage, not  of  advice;  or  as  expressions  of  respeift  either 
for  situation  or  general  charafter  ;  or  of  gratitude  for  ser- 
vices from  the  objedts ;  not  as  acknowledgments  of  their 
critical  abilities.  The  inscription  to  a  Lady  of  the  first 
rank  and  consequence,  and  of  eminent  talents,  though 
she  did  not  pretend  to  literature,  of  a  performance 
which  contained  a  just  and  high  panegyric  on  her  hus- 
band, does  not  stamp  the  inscriber  with  the  character  of 
either  servility  or  absurdity.  Joshua  Barnes's  dedica- 
tion of  Anacreon  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
no  doubt,  egregiously  absurd.  He  dedicated  to  a  hero 
the  works  of  a  poet  who  sung  only  love  and  drinkng, 
though  that  hero  not  only  did  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage 
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giiage  of  the  poem  to  which  his  patronage  was  entreat- 
ed, but  also  of  the  dedication  in  which  that  patronage 
was  asked. 

The  Opera,  which  had  been  exploded  on  the  stage, 
was,  and  is  universally  applauded  in  the  closet. 

About  this  time  Sir  Richard  Steele  produced  a 
Comedy  entitled  The  Tender  Husband.  Mr.  Addiso.v 
wrote  the  prologue,  which  was  very  humorous,  appo- 
site, and  much  admired.  Sir  Richard  dedicated  to  him 
the  play  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  obje6l. 

In  1709,  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  being  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  insisted  that  Mr.  Addison 
should  accompany  him  into  that  kingdom  as  his  Secre- 
tary, ^ueen  Anne,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  Dutchess  of  Marlborough,  entertained  a 
very  high  opinion  of  our  Author,  and,  as  a  mark  of  her 
favour  and  esteem,  augmented  the  salary  annexed  to  the 
place  of  Keeper  of  the  Records  t0  3ool.  a  year,  and  be- 
stowed it  on  Addison.  When  he  was  in  office,  Swifx 
informs  us,  he  established  a  rule  to  himself  never  to  re- 
mit his  regular  fees  in  civility  to  his  friends.  "  I  may," 
said  he,  "  have  a  hundred  friends,"  and  if  my  fee  be  two 
guineas,  I  shall,  by  relinquishing  my  right,  lose  two 
hundred  guineas,  and  no  friend  gain  more  than  the  two. 
The  evil  suffered,  therefore,  beyond  all  proportion  ex- 
ceeds the  benefit  done." 

Whilst  Mr.  Addison  was  in  Ireland,  Sir  Richard 
Steele  began  to  publish  the  Taller,  which  appeared 
for  the  first  time  April  12,  1709.  Addison  discovered 
Steele  to  be  the  Author,  from  an  observation  on  Vir- 
gil, which  he  himself  had  communicated  to  his  friend. 
The  remark  in  question  was  concerning  the  judgment 
of  Virgil,  in  omitting,  on  one  occasion,  the  usual 
epithet  of  plus,  or  pater,  to  ^Eneas,  That  occasion  was, 
when  he  meets  with  Dido  in  the  cave:  \v)\exe  pins 
would  have  been  absurd,  and  pater  a  burlesque.  He 
therefore  substitutes  in  their  place  Dux  TrojamiSy  the 
Trojan  Leader. 

VOL.  I.  B  This 
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This  (liscoveiy  led  hiin  to  atford  '^teele  assistances, 
which  contributed  considerably  to  advance  tlje  reputatiorr 
of  the  periodical  work. 

On  the  change  of  the  Ministry,  Addison',  with  tlie 
other  Whigs,  lost  his  political  employment,  and  there- 
by found  moie  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits and  exercises.  He  now  engaged  more  frequently 
in  the  Tatler.  Such  was  the  superiority  of  Addisov's 
writing,  that  Sir  Richard  said,  that  he  himself  fared 
like  a  distressed  prince,  who  called  a  powerful  neighbour 
to  his  aid,  and  was  undone  by  his  auxiliary. 

Januarys,  lyri,  the  Tatler  concluded,  without  the 
participation  of  Addisox.  In  the  last  Paper  Sir  Rich- 
ard has  given  to  Mr.  Addison  the  honour  of  the  most 
npplauded  essays  in  that  performance.  That  acknow- 
ledgment was  delivered  only  in  general  terms,  without 
being  accompanied  with  a  specification  of  the  particular 
essa3's.  After  the  decease  of  Addison,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  complete  collection  of  his  works.  His  papers 
in  the  Guardian  and  Spedlator  had  appropriate  marks ; 
in  the  Tatler  they  had  not. 

Mr.  TicKELL,  in  consequence  of  the  desire  of  the  de- 
ceased Addison,  requested  Sir  Richard  to  shew  him 
those  essays  in  the  Tatler,  which  their  friend  had  writ- 
ten. Sir  Richard  marked  them  with  his  own  hand,  and 
pointed  out  several  papers  in  which  they  were  jointly 
concerned. 

Of  the  Tatler  in  general  we  shall  speak  particularly, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Life  of  Steele. 

Among  the  Tatlers  of  Addison,  the  most  celebrated 
»rc  the  Dii,tingu'isbnig  Cbaractcrs  of  Men  and  JVomcn, 
under  the  name  of  Musical  Instruments;  the  Distress  of 
the  Niuis  Writers  ;  the  Inventory  of  the  Play-Housc  ;  and 
fbe  Description  of  the  Tbennoincter;  tbe  Discourses  on  tbe 
Immortui'ity  of  tbe  Soul  and  tbe  glorious  Prospects  of 
another  Life.  They  abound  in  wit  and  chaste  delicate 
humoir,  when  he  is  gay;  in  just  and  wise  observation, 
m  sound  ethics  and  theology,  when  he  is  serious;  they 
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are  formed  to  please  the  taste,  to  amuse  the  imagination, 
to  inform  the  understanding,  and  to  improve  the  heart. 

The  Tatler  afforded  specimens  of  the  talents,  learn- 
ing, and  composition  of  Addison.  The  full  display  of 
his  excellences  was  reserved  for  the  Spectator. 

The  plan  of  this  celebrated  work  was  concerted  be- 
tween Addison  and  Steele  soon  after  the  Tatler  had 
ceased.  The  first  paper  appeared  March  x,  171 1.  The 
work  was  continued  daily  to  December  8,  1712.  Mr. 
Addison  furnished  by  much  the  greater  number  of  those 
papers,  both  gay  and  serious,  which  are  most  liked  and 
admired. 

To  form  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  ends  pursued, 
and  the  means  employed  in  this  great  literary  produc- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  charai!ter  and  man- 
ners of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written. 

Inimical  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  to  the  poli- 
tical interests  of  England,  yet  was  it  still  more  perni- 
cious to  her  morals.  The  dissolute  manners  of  tlie  Court 
had  infected  the  nation  in  general.  The  vitiated  spirit 
transfused  itself  particularly  into  the  literature  of  the 
time.  The  most  eminent  Writers,  by  the  abuse  of  their 
powers,  to  please  the  Court  and  its  imitators,  were  the 
panders  of  vice,  instead  of  being  the  promoters  of  vir- 
tue. Perversion  of  moral  sentiment  was  accompanied  by 
depravity  of  taste.  Indecency  sullied  the  brilliancy  of 
wit,  grossness  disfigured  the  beauty  of  elegant  compo- 
sition. 

Theatrical  representations,  which  have  so  powerful 
an  effeft  in  forming  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  time, 
were  peculiarly  licentious.  Even  the  pathos  of  Tragedy 
was  intermixed  with  ribaldry.  Comedy  was  of  the  most 
immoral  tendency.  Seduftion,  unprincipled  extrava- 
gance, and  debauchery,  formed  the  prominent  features  of 
the  hero's  charafter.  Avowed  profligacy,  contempt  of 
moral  and  religious  duties,  were  necessary  constituents 
of  the  fine  gentleman,  held  forth  as  a  pattern  for  imita- 
tion. So  accomplished,  he  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  for 
B  2  his 
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his  deserts,  by  the  po6session  oi''  tlic  richest  and  most 
"beautiful  >vut»au  in  the  piece.  If  an  honest  sober  cha« 
rafter  made  iiis  appearance,  he  is  sure  to  be  cither  ridi- 
culed or  defrauded. 

What  rendered  such  exiiibitions  the  more  tLmgerous, 
was  the  p^enius  of  the  Authors.  The  vigorous  intelleft, 
wit,  and  liumour  of  Wyciierly  rendered  his  liber- 
tinism infinitely  more  agreeable,  tlian  it  would  have  been 
from  mere  coincidence  >vitli  the  mannerii  of  the  age» 
Though  the  corruption  of  the  Court  may  have  been  the 
principal  cause  of  this  vitiated  taste,  yet  did  not  the  de- 
pravity cease  when  tlie  Court  became  more  virtuous. 
In  the  succeeding  age,  both  literature  and  manners  re- 
tained a  deep  tinfture  of  the  reign  of  Cjiarles.  Con- 
GREVE,  though  less  indecent  than  Dryden  and  Wych- 
ERLY,  is  by  no  means  friendly  to  morality.  Folly  he 
exposes  with  chamclerizijig  humour,  strong  and  brilliant 
wit.  Vice  he  occasiorially  hashes,  but  more  frequently 
paints  in  the  most  attractive  colours.  The  fool,  the 
braggart,  the  coward,  are  linely  ridiculed.  The  debau- 
chee, the  spend-thrift,  the  seducer,  are  adorned  with 
the  most  pleasing  qualities,  and  crowned  with  success. 
Other  familiar  writings  abounded  in  the  same  corrupting 
ingredients  as  Comedy. 

In  real  life,  as  well  as  in  fictitious  exhibition,  loose- 
ness of  manners,  sprightly  licentiousness,  formed  a  part 
f>f  the  character  of  a  man  of  ingenuitj^,  breeding,  and 
refinement.  To  correct  so  erroneous  ideas,  to  turn  men 
from  impropriety,  folly,  and  vice,  to  propriety,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  was  the  principal  objeft  of  the  Speftator. 
Wit,  humour,  and  elegance,  had  been  employed  in  var- 
nishing error,  and  bedecking  wickedness:  here  thc}'^ are 
exercised  in  adorning  justness  of  thought  and  rectitude 
of  conduft. 

The  philosophy  inculcated  is  of  the  hlgliest  impor- 
tance ;  comprehending  the  principles  of  conduct  towards 
God  and  man,  and  the  reasons  in  which  these  principles 
are  founded.     This  philosophy  is  simplified  to  ordinary 
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capacities.  The  ethics  and  religion  are  of  the  purest 
kind.  Criticism  is  superadded,  comprehending  both  the 
general  principles  of  composition,  and  such  as  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  several  species,  and  illustrated  by  particular 
examinations  of  eminent  works.  Tliemes  then  new,  in 
tlie  natural  history  of  the  human  mind,  are  skilfully 
handled.  In  short,  most  subje(5ts  of  literature  are  dis- 
cussed. 

These  instru6live  and  important  topics  are  "agreeably 
interspersed  with  topics  of  pleasantry  and  amusement. 
The  serious  and  gay  relieve  each  other  by  a  most  judi- 
cious distribution. 

The  dramatic  form  which  the  Spe6lator  assumed, 
has  afforded  occasion  for  much  pleasing  and  useful  mat- 
ter. 

The  chara6ler  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  is  admira- 
bly supported  by  Mr.  Addison.  The  Knight  is  drawn 
as  a  person  of  great  probity  and  benevolence  of  heart, 
mixed  with  an  eccentricity  and  singularity  which  stamp- 
ed his  sentiments,  words,  and  aftions.  This  peculia- 
rity is  made  to  arise,  in  some  degree,  from  the  operation 
of  disappointment  on  a  mind  of  more  gentleness  than 
ardent  sensibility  or  force  ;  but  chiefly  from  an  original 
cast  of  temper,  combined  with  the  prejudices  attached 
to  certain  circumstances  and  situations  a6ling  on  limited 
rntelle6ls  and  humane  dispositions.  In  nothing  that  he 
has  written  do  we  see  the  exquisite  humour  of  Add  i  so  k 
more  than  in  the  chara6ler  of  Sir  Roger  ;  at  his  house,  in 
church,  with  his  tenants,  with  his  servants,  w^ith  his 
dependants,  with  his  friends ;  at  the  play,  at  Vauxhall, 
at  Westminster  Abbey;  in  his  tenets,  his  observations, 
his  behaviour,  we  see  the  same  exa6l  and  nice  features, 
the  same  delicate  colouring.  The  idea  Addison  had 
formed  of  Sir  Roger,  he  would  not  suffer  to  be  violated. 
So  tender  was  he  of  his  chara6ler,  that  when  Sir  Rich- 
ard describes  him  as  meeting  a  girl  in  the  Temple, 
supposing  her  a  fine  h6y,  and  treating  her  in  a  tavern, 
Addison  insisted  with  his  friend  never  to  interfere  with 
B  3  Sir 
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Sir  RoGEn  in  future.  He  himself  some  time  after  killed 
tlic  Knight,  as  he  humorously  expresses  it,  that  no  one 
tise  might  murder  him. 

The  chara<^er  of  the  Spectator  is  likewise  exaftly 
suj)portcd  by  Addison.  He  is  uniformly  taciturn,  ob- 
serving, and  reflctHing.  He  visits  every  public  place, 
sees  and  hears  what  is  going  on,  but  never  speaks.  In 
Sir  Richards  hands  he  does  not  always  aft  so  consist- 
ently. On  one  occasion  he  is  described  as  going  to  vi- 
sit a  friend  with  an  mtention  of  rallying  him  ;  an  amuse- 
ment not  very  natural  to  a  person  who  hardly  ever  ut- 
tered any  words  but  monosyllahlcs. 

Will  Honeycomb  is  also  in  many  particulars  flbly 
pourtrayed  by  our  Author.  An  antiquated  beau,  good 
humoured,  lively,  superficial,  illiterate,  abounding  in 
f.;shionable  cant  phrases  and  common-place  jests,  boast- 
ing of  conquests  he  had  never  made,  and  of  afts  of 
wickedness  he  had  never  committed;  seeking  applause, 
by  falsely  pretending  to  what,  if  true,  would  deserve 
disgrace. 

In  one  particular  the  character  of  Will,  even  as  drawn 
by  Addison-,  is,  we  apprehend,  unnatural.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  absent  in  company.  In  a  dangling  beau,  we 
genernlly  find  the  attention  of  troublesome  ofiiciousness, 
not  the  inattention  of  absence. 

The  other  members  of  the  club  belong  chiefly  to  Sir 
Richard. 

Short  as  W^ill  Wimble's  appearance  is  in  the  Spec- 
tator, yet  is  the  lesson  taught  by  his  history  important— • 
good  dispositions,  aclivity,  and  industry,  from  the  mis- 
manageinent  of  his  parents,  are  altogether  useless  to  him- 
self and  others.  The  pride  of  his  family  would  not  suffer 
him  to  betake  himself  to  trade,  for  which,  with  even  his 
moderate  parts,  he  was,  by  the  qualities  just  mentioned, 
well  adapted.  The  vanity  which  would  restrain  the  well 
born  of  no  fortune  and  narrow  capacities,  from  profes- 
sions in  which  that  narrowness  of  understanding  would 
l.e  no  impediment  to  the  acquisition  of  riches,  Addisom 
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fails  not  to  expose.  Since  his  time,  the  folly  of  debar- 
ring young  men  of  family  from  commercial  employ- 
ments, and  thereby  sulVering  them  to  be  dependent 
idle  gentlemen,  rather  than  independent  a(5live  traders, 
is  now  decreasing,  though  it  has  not  altogether  ceased. 
Addison  has  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  first  that 
j)iaced  it  in  a  striking  light. 

The  papers  of  Mr.  Addison  are  either  parts  of  whole 
discussions,  or  detached  essays.  Of  tlie  first  kind  are 
the  immbers  on  true  and  false  wit.  He  begins  with 
drawing  the  general  characSters  of  true  and  false  wit  and 
humour.  A  beautiful  allegory  describes  the  sources 
from  whcli  they  are  severally  derived,  the  general  ap- 
pearance they  exhibit,  and  the  objects  for  which  they 
are  exerted.  Truth  was  the  father  of  good  sense; 
good  sense  of  wit;  from  whom,  so  sprung,  issued  hu- 
mour. On  the  other  hand,  falsehood  was  the  father  of 
nonsense;  nonsense  of  false  wit  and  false  humour. 

"  False  wit,"  s.iys  he,  *'  is  exceedingly  given  to  little 
apish  tricks  and  buffooneries.  He  so  much  delights  in 
niimickry,  that  it  is  allowed  to  him,  whether  he  exposes 
vice  and  folly,  luxury  and  avarice;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
I'irtue  and  wisdom,  pain  and  poverty.  He  is  wonder- 
fully unlucky,  insomuch,  that  he  will  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  him,  and  ridicule  both  friends  and  foes  in- 
tlifferently.  Being  entirely  void  of  reason,  he  pursues  no 
point  either  of  morality  or  instru<5lion,  but  is  ludi- 
crous for  the  sake  of  being  so.  His  ridicule  is  always 
personal,  aimed  at  the  vicious  man  or  writer,  not  at 
the  vice  or  writing."  Our  Author  proceeds  to  trace 
the  history  of  false  wit,  to  distinguish  the  several  kinds 
jof  it,  and  insists  particularly  on  those  which  were  in 
his  time  most  prevalent. 

He  goes  over  rebusses,  anagrams,  connundrums,  acros- 
tics, and  puns;  and  with  exquisite  humour  exposes 
the  vanity  and  folly  which  give  them  birth.  The  whole 
concludes  with  a  description  and  definition  of  true  wit, 
tAken  frgn)  Locke,  and  illustrated  by  examples. 

B  4  This 
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This  treatise  alone  would  establish  Addison's  cha- 
rafter  for  wit,  humour,  and  knowledoje  of  the  human 
mind.  It  was  admirably  adapted  to  pjeneral  utility,  and 
a(5lually  produced  the  effeft  he  desired.  It  banished  the 
acrostics,  puns,  and  other  absurdities,  which  disfigured 
beautiful  composition  :  so  that  since  his  time  they  make 
their  appearance  in  none  but  the  most  frivolous  perfor- 
mances. It  caused  a  general  disrelish  for  false,  and  relish 
for  true  wit. 

Addison  is  accused  of  not  having  entered  into  the 
subjcdt  with  philosophical  accuracy  and  depth.  Con- 
cerning this  charge,  we  must  observe,  that  our  Author 
was  the  first  who  professedly  treated  of  those  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.  That  farther  enquiry  produced  dis- 
coveries which  escaped  Mr.  Addison,  is  certainly 
true.  Our  ideas  of  wit  and  humour  may  be  more  ac- 
curate and  complete,  from  perusing  the  writings  of  a 
Kaims,  a  Gerrard,  and  a  Campbell,  than  they  could 
have  been  from  Addison's.  But  that  is  not  the  smallest 
derogation  to  the  chaiafter  of  our  Author.  Addison 
drew  masterly  outlines,  which  is  all  that  has  ever  been 
done  by  any  of  the  first  enquirers  into  any  operation 
of  mind.  His  draught  shewed  what  was,  and  what  was. 
not  consistent  with  a  just  taste. 

To  have  entered  profoundly  into  the  causes  why- 
wit  pleases,  would  not  have  produced  the  effect  he  in- 
tended. Knowledge  was  then  much  less  generally  dif- 
fused than  now.  Philosophical  discussions  were  con- 
fined to  a  few.  To  convey  instru6lion  to  the  many, 
detail  was  more  fitted  than  generalization  ;  familiar  ex- 
ample than  abstraft  reasoning.  As  his  paper  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  many,  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  be 
profound,  because  to  them  unintelligible.  He  there- 
fore adled  judiciously  in  taking  a  contrary  course,  and 
answered  an  important  purpose,  by  dispelling  false  taste, 
and  introducing  true. 

Another  treatise  by  Mr.  Addison  in  the  Spectator, 
on  a  subject  before  untouched  in  the  natural  history  of 
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the  human  mind,  is  the  essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagivation.  On  this  subjeft  the  taste,  knowledge,  and 
genius  of  our  Author  appear  to  very  great  advantage. 
He  begins  with  considering  the  comparative  perfeftion 
of  our  senses,  and  traces  the  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  sight,  the  most  perfedt  of  them.  He  divides 
the  pleasures  in  question  into  primary  and  secondary. 
He  denominates  those primaryy  which  proceed  from  ob- 
jedls  before  our  eyes;  secondary,  those  which  result  from 
objefts  that  suggest  the  idea  of  the  primary.  He  marks 
the  rank  they  hold  between  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  of 
understanding. 

The  primary  pleasures  he  derives  from  three  sources — 
the  great,  the  new,  the  beautiful.  He  describes  the 
emotions  these  severally  cause,  and,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  truth,  assigns  the  fi'^ial  causes,  why  such  ob- 
jedls  excite  such  emotions.  He  applies  his  general 
principles  to  works  of  nature;  shews  their  superiority,; 
applies  the  same  principles  to  works  of  art  addressed  to 
the  sight ;  shews  that  works  of  art  are  the  more  pleas- 
ing, the  more  they  resemble  those  of  nature.  He  goes 
through  gardening,  plantations,  archite6lure,  as  affect- 
ing the  imagination.  He  illustrates  by  examples  his 
observations  concerning  the  works  of  art  and  of  nature. 
In  illustrating  the  former  he  discovers  exquisite  taste ; 
the  latter,  a  fine  fancy. 

He  proceeds  to  what  he  terms  the  secondary  plea- 
sures of  the   imagination those  which    result    from 

ideas  arising  from  visible  objefts.  Under  this  head  he 
considers  statuarj^,  painting,  description,  and  music ; 
and  compares  their  efFefts.  He  endeavours  to  account 
for  the  pleasure  they  produce,  from  the  resemblance  the 
mind  traces  between  the  ideas  we  have  of  such  ob- 
je6ts  themselves,  and  these  their  representatives.  On 
the  same  principle  he  accounts  for  the  pleasure  result- 
ing from  wit  and  humour.  He  ends  the  essay  with 
describing  the  literature  that  pleases  the  imagination. 
He  supposes  an  analogy  between  the  causes  that  please 

our 
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our  fancy  in  literary  compositions  and  certain  propor- 
tions and  colours  that  would  please  the  eye.  In  his 
ussignation  of  final  causes,  he  takes  every  opportunity 
oi'placiiig  in  the  cleaicst  light  the  wjsdorn  and  goodness 
of  the  Supreme  Being. 

This  essaj  Ix-ars  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  ge- 
nius, and  considering  he  was  the  first  that  wrote  on  the 
subje<5t,  shews  that  heuas  not  unacquainted  with  phi- 
losophical discussion.  We  find  his  philosophy  indeed 
not  equal  to  his  genius,  but  for  one  travelling  in  an  un- 
trodden path,  generally  accurate  as  far  as  he  goes,  and, 
in  what  he  calls  his  primary  pleasures,  well  founded. 

In  his  secondary  he  seems  to  us  to  err,  in  attributing 
them  to  an  indireft  reference  to  obje(fts  of  sight,  where 
the  pleasure  has  not  necessarily  any  such  reference. — 
Even  in  statuary  and  painting,  the  pleasure  consists  not 
in  the  reference  to  certain  visible  objec^ts,  for  then  the 
reference  would  not  be  pleasing,  unless  the  objedls  refer- 
ed  to  were  pleasing,  but  in  tlie  resemblance  itself.  The 
novelty,  beautj-,  or  grandeur  of  the  obje(*t  imitated,  may 
increase  the  pleasure,  but  it  is  the  imitation  itself  that  pro- 
duces it.  AuDisov  is  aware  of  this,  and  endeavours,  after 
stating  the  pleasure  from  imitation  as  one  of  the  secon- 
darj',  to  bring  it  under  the  head  of  the  pleasures  of  the  un- 
derstanding. "  A  picture,"  says  he,  "excites  a  certain 
image  ;  we  are  pleased  with  it  for  its  fitness  to  produce  the 
idea  of  that  image ;  but  if  we  examine  the  operation  of  our 
own  minds,  we  shall  find  that  our  approbation  pf  imita^ 
tive  performances  does  not  wait  for  such  judgments  of 
the  understanding."  The  pleasure  of  imitation  seems 
to  be  as  much  a  piimary  pleasure  as  those  from  great, 
new,  and  beautiful  objedls.  The  pleasure  of  wit  and 
humour  seems  to  us  totally  unconnected  with  visible 
objefts.  These  may  accidentally  contribute  to  it,  but 
are  not  necessary.  Neither  h;is  the  pleasures  of  sound 
any  necessary  reference  to  objefts  of  sight.  Dr.  Ger- 
RA.TD  has  clearly  shewn  that  the  pleasures  of  imitation, 
ridicule,  and  liarmony,  are  primary,  as  well  as  of  novelty, 
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benuty,  and  grandeur.  The  analogy  between  the  causes 
that  please  us  in  literary  works,  and  certain  pleasing 
objefts  of  sight,  appears  to  us  fanciful.  Many  of  the 
thoughts,  sentiments,  and  characters,  which  afford  us  eX' 
quisite  pleasure  in  books,  never  suggest  to  us  the  slight- 
est idea  of  visible  objefts.  Theanalogj'  between  sub- 
jects abstract  from  matter  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  the 
imotions  they  produce  in  our  minds,  not  in  the  subjects 
tbcmsclvcs.  Thus  we  can  find  no  visible  resemblance 
between  the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent  and  the  impetuo* 
sit}'  of  a  Pindar.  The  resemblance  we  find  is  in  the 
emotions  they  excite.  Certain  sentiments  elevate  the 
mind  like  external  greatness  ;  certain  sentiments  please 
the  mind  like  external  beauty.  The  former  constitute 
what  some  Writers  call  the  sentimental  sublime;  the 
latter  what  they  call  sentimental  beauty,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  efteCt,  but  not  of  the  objefts. 

The  sources  mentioned  by  Addison  are  certainly 
the  greatest,  and  on  them  he  enlarged.  We  see,  with 
niariy  excellences  in  his  discussion,  some  defects;  yet 
must  we  remember  that  it  was  he  who  first  kindled  the 
light  by  which  those  little  spots  in  the  beauty  of  his  work 
are  hehtld. 

The  accuracy,  learning,  and  acuteness  of  a  Gerrard 
has  developed  the  various  sources  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination.  The  extensive  erudition,  brilliant 
fancy,  and  inventive  genius  of  a  Burke  has  thrown  new 
light,  beauty,  and  grandeur  on  the  subjeft.  Addison, 
however,  has  the  merit  of  commencing  the  enquin-, 
and  of  affording,  though  not  all,  at  least  the  principal 
materials. 

The  next  portion  of  Addison's  works  in  the  Spec- 
tator which  we  shall  consider,  is  the  critic  srn  on 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  In  forming  our  opinion  con- 
cerning a  literary  performance,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  know  the  state  of  circumstances  at  the  time  of  its 
production.  On  these  frequently  depends  the  i;npor- 
•^uce  of  the  ol'jeft.  On  its  relation  to  the  objeft,  de- 
pends 
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pends,  in  a  great  degree,  the  goodness  of  the  u-ork.  Let 
us  apply  this  ob<;ervation  to  the  criticism  on  AfiLTON. 

Milton,  it  is  well  known,  never  enjoyed,  during  his 
life,  the  charafter  he  deserved.  His  wonderful  poem  was 
hardly  known  for  many  years.  Tlie  narrow-minded 
prejudices  of  King  Charles  and  his  Courtiers  pre- 
vented them  fi  om  discerning  and  patronizing  extraor- 
dinary genius  in  a  man  who  had  supported  anti-monar- 
chical principles.  They  had  not  sufficient  greatness  of 
mind  to  overlook  the  political  tenets  which  he  had  once 
embraced.  The  cliief  Wits  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Court,  and  discountenanced  the  work  of  a  man  obnoxi- 
ous to  their  patrons.  The  nation  remained  ignorant  of 
its  excellence.  Milton  was  left  to  poverty,  his  poem 
to  negledt.  The  public  continued  for  a  long  time  un- 
acquainted with  the  merits  of  Paradise  Lost.  From 
obscurity  it  might  have  sunk  to  oblivion,  had  it  not 
met  with  a  man  of  taste  to  relish  its  sublime  excellences, 
inclination  and  genius  to  render  them  publicly  known. 
Such  a  man  it  found  in  our  Author. 

Addison  perceived  and  admired  its  perfedlion,  and 
endeavoured  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  and  admiration  of 
so  glorious  a  monument  of  English  genius.  His  cri- 
ticism is  therefore  chiefly  to  be  estimated  by  its  ten- 
dency to  render  that  excellence  known  which  was  before 
unknown. 

He  examines  the  Paradise  Lost  by  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  epic  poetry,  formed  by  Critics  from  the  observa- 
tion of  what  pleased  in  the  well  known  poems  of  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil.  He  considers  the  actiov,  the  cha- 
racters, the  sentiments,  and  the  language.  He 
states  the  constituents  of  an  epic  a<ftion,  unity,  entire- 
ness,  and  greatness  ;  shews  that  it  possessed  these  three 
qualities,  and  tlie  last  in  a  superlative  degree. 

He  proceeds  next  to  the  characters.  These  he  shews 
to  be  supported  with  a  discriminate  propriety  equal  to 
that  of  Homer's;  and  though  from  the  nature  of  the 

subject. 
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subjeft,  not  nearly  so  various  as  those  of  the  Grecian 
Poet,  yet  as  much  diversified  as  was  possible,  consist- 
ently with  the  plan. 

In  the  characters,  he  proves  Milton  to  be  infinitely 
superior  to  Virgil.  The  sentiments  he  demonstrates  to 
be  adapted  to  the  charafters  in  those  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed;  the  language,  by  the  selection 
of  words  and  phrases,  by  metaphors  and  other  figures, 
and  by  arrangement,  to  be  raised  to  a  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion suitable  to  the  theme. 

Sublimity  he  shews  to  be  the  supereminent  excellence 
of  Milton:  in  that  he  prefers  him  even  to  Homer. 
Interspersed  with  this  sublimity,  he  points  out  much 
pleasing  beauty  and  tender  patiios,  not  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Mantuan  Bard. 

Having  discussed  the  general  excellences  of  Paradise 
Lost,  he  enters  into  the  qualifications  of  a  Critic,  pre- 
viously to  his  mentioning  the  defeats  which  occasionally 
spotted  the  divine  beauty  of  the  poem.  He  touches  the 
imperfect  parts  with  the  hesitation  of  modesty,  accounts 
for  them  with  the  candour  of  liberality ;  but  marks  them 
with  the  impartiality  and  discrimination  of  informed 
justice. 

He  next  devotes  a  paper  to  the  particular  merits  of 
each  book.  He,  in  examining  the  several  books,  de- 
scribes the  principal  parts  of  the  aflron  contained  in 
them,  more  especially  those  that  tend  to  illustrate  the 
passages  he  cites.  In  his  remarks  on  those  citations  he 
not  only  shews  their  general  excellence,  but  the  special 
.nature  of  that  excellence;  whether  it  be  beauty,  senti■^ 
ment,  charadler,  pathos,  or  sublimity. 

His  criticism,  on  the  whole,  discovers  a  mind  feel-^ 
ingly  alive  to  every  fine  impulse,  a  taste  at  once  delicate 
and  correct,  a  genius  that  catches  the  spirit  it  describes, 
and  is  fitted  to  transfuse  it  into  the  reader. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  criticism,  that  it  is  rath'er 
experimental  than  scientific ;  that  the  Author  only  points 
out  excellences  and  defeats,  but  does  not  assign  the  causes: 

in 
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in  short,  tliat  as  a  historian,  he  colk<5ls  and  narrates  thd 
fails,  but  does  not  as  a  philosopher  investigate  and 
ascertain  the  principle.  •'  Could  he,"  (says  a  Right 
Reverend  Prelate,  stiJI  more  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing and  al)!iit\  tiian  for  his  high  rank)  "  have  discovered 
and  produced  tu  observation  those  peculiar  qualities  in 
sentiment  which  occasion  the  impression  otgrandcury 
pathos,  &c.  this  h>id  been  ad\ancing  the  science  of  cri-» 
ticisni  verj'  much,  as  tending  to  lay  open  the  more  secret 
and  hidden  springs  of  that  pleasure  which  results  from 
poetical  composition."  The  Doctor*  soon  after  ob- 
serves, that,  though  Mr.  Addiso.n's  taste  was  truly 
elegant,  he  wanted  that  philosophical  spirit  which  is 
essential  to  the  chara(iLer  of  a  Critic. 

High  as  the  veneration  of  every  man  of  letters  must 
be  fur  this  Writer,  great  regard  will  no  doubt  be  paid  to 
his  authority.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  on 
the  same  principle,  on  which  he  refuses  the  charafter  of 
a  Critic  to  Mr.  Addison,  he  refuses  it  also  to  most  of 
the  modems,  and  to  all  the  ancients  except  Aristotle. 
Even  LoNGiNUS  he  places  in  the  same  predicament.  It 
cannot  surely  be  a  degradation  of  the  chara6lcr  of  any 
examiner  of  fine  writing,  to  be  excluded  from  a  title 
of  which  LoNGiNUS,  pursuing  the  same  object,  was 
thought  unworthy.  It  may  be  farther  observed,  that 
philosophical  criticism  is  proper  or  improper,  accord-' 
ing  to  the  ends  parsued,  or  the  objects  addressed.  In 
wiiting  to  philosophers  on  subjefts  in  which  they  know 
the  fails,  but  have  not  yet  discovered  the  causes,  the 
investigation  of  those  causes  may  be  highly  useful.  They, 
knowing  the  phenomena,  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
reasoning  tending  to  establish  the  principles;  and  if 
that  reasoiung  be  just,  will  acquire,  by  the  perusal  of  it, 
scientific  knowledge.  In  addressing  the  public  at  large 
on  a  subjeci  generally  unknown,  philosophy  would  be 
j^remature.     Before  the  excellences  of  Milton   were 

known 
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knoWh  and  felt,  enquiries  concerning  the  causes  of  those 
excellences  would  have  been  generally  unintelligible, 
and  consequently  useless.  They  would  have  been  above 
the  capacity,  ;.t  least  beyond  the  knowledge  of  most  of 
his  readers.  The  criticism  might  have  been  admired  by 
a  few,  but  i\rrLTo>f  would  have  still  been  neglected.  By 
the  criticism  which  Addison  has  given  us,  he  rescued 
from  obscurity,  and  rendered  universally  known,  th« 
first  poem  of  modern  times. 

We  shall  next  consider  Addison's  Spedlators,  as  ex- 
hibiting life  and  manners  ;  shewing  what  they  were,  and 
what  they  ought  to  be ;  as  persuading  men  from  folly  and 
vice,  and  inciting  them  to  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Few  Authors  in  the  English  language  have  in  this 
respe6t  done  so  eminent  service  to  mankind.  His  hu- 
mour is  natural,  easy,  various,  extensive,  and  delicate; 
he  always  charafterizes,  never  descends  to  caricature. 
His  exposure  of  vice  and  folly  insinuates  itself  so  gently 
into  the  mind,  as  to  render  those  whom  it  touches 
ashamed  or  grieved  for  themselves,  yet  pleased  with  the 
satirist.  As  a  reformer  of  manners,  Doftor  Young, 
by  a  short  allegory,  shews  him  to  be  superior  to  his  ce- 
lebrated cotemporaries,  Pope  and  Swift. 

"Addison,"  says  he,  "  prescribed  a  wholesome  and 
pleasant  regimen,  which  was  universally  relished,  and 
did  much  good ;  Pope  preferred  a  purgative  of  satire, 
which,  though  wholesome,  was  too  pamful  in  its  ope- 
ration. Swift  insisted  on  a  large  dose  of  epicacuanha^ 
which,  though  readily  swallowed,  from  the  fame  of  the 
physician,  yet,  if  the  patitnt  had  any  delicacy  of  taste, 
he  threw  up  the  remedy  instead  of  the  disease." 

In  all  his  humorous  papers,  we  see  that  the  removal 
or  prevention  of  something  inconsistent  with  prudence, 
propriety,  good  sense,  morality,  or  religion,  or  the  re- 
commendation of  the  contrarj',  is  his  objeft.  Thus  in 
his  essay  on  expeclation  from  lotteries,  illustrated  by  a 
letter  from  George  Gosling,  consulting  the  Spectator 
en  the  means  of  laying  out  the  money  to  which  the  ca- 
pital 
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pital  prize  amounted  before  lie  had  drawn  it,  he  exposes 
tlie   absurdity  of  forming  projefts   to  be   executed  in 
circumstances  not  likely  to  exist.     In  his  pajjers  on  ladies 
beu(i-dresse$  \  the  use  of  Ibf  fatty  so  as  to  correspond  with 
certain  emotions  of  the  mind ;  on  the  interference  of 
ladies  in  political  parties,  the  principles  they  embraced, 
or  the  persons  they  supported,  being  demonstrated  by 
their  patches,  or  some  other  appurtenance  of  dress  ;  on 
the  favourite  Authors  in  a  lady's  library- ;  on  the  fluen- 
cy, copiousness,  and  topics  of  female  eloquence,  mark 
the  little  foibles  and  errors  of  the  fair  sex,  in  such  a 
way  as  must  convince  themselves,  without  displeasing 
them.     JosiAH  Fribble  exhibits  the  folly  and  bad  con- 
sequences of  extravagant  pin-money,  or  a  separate  source 
of    expenditure    to  a  wife;    John   Ekville,   Knight, 
the  imprudence  of  rich  people,  of  no  rank  or  education, 
entertaining  an  ambition  of  being  allied  to  persons  of 
quality.     Timothy  Doodle,  who,  with  his  handsome 
wife  and  a  Colonel  in  the  Army,  devoted  his  time  to 
blindman's  buff,  when  the  gentlemen  hoodwinked  them- 
selves by  turns,  and  the  one  not  blindfolded  hid  himself 
for  half  an  hour  in  holes  and  corners  with  the  lady, 
presents  to  us  a  p!(5ture  laughable,  yet  pitiable  of  exces- 
sive credulity.     On  such  an  occasion   Mr.  Addison, 
with  the  greatest  gentleness,  but  clearness,  unveils  the 
snares  that  designing  wickedness  lays  for  unsuspecting 
folly.     The  dissedlion  of  a  beau's  bead,  with  the  cavi- 
ties filled  with  ribbons,  lace,  embroidery,  love  letters, 
.dances,    vows,  promises,    protestations,  nonsense,  and 
totally  destitute  of  brains,  though  smooth,  is  keen  moral 
satire.     Equally  delicate  and  satirical  is  the  description 
of  a  coquette's  heart,  in  which  there  was  a  number  of  la- 
byrinths and  recesses,  which  are  not  found  by  anato- 
mists in  the  heart  of  any  other  animal;  in  which  there 
were  innumerable  little  scars,  that  had  been  occasioned 
by  darts  and  arrows,  which  glanced  on  the  outward  sur- 
fece,  but  had  not  penetrated  farther;  and  in  which  no 
communication  could  be  discovered  between  that  heart 

and 
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and  the  tongue.  The  account  of  Nicholas  Hart,  the 
annual  sleeper ;  the  journal  of  the  honest  citizen,  whose 
life  consisted  merely  of  eating,  drinking,  walking,  and 
sleeping;  the  journal  of  Clarinda,  whose  time  is  di- 
vided between  a  beau  and  a  lap-dog,  fashionable  amuse- 
ments and  frivolous  talk,  all  convej-  to  us,  in  soft,  insi- 
nuating language,  a  most  just  and  contemptuous  idea 
of  insignificance  and  idleness  ;  the  ■whistling  and  grin- 
ning matches  expose  the  absurdity  of  courting  distinction 
in  things  in  which  superiority  does  not  imply  real  excel- 
lence; the  letters  of  Will  Honeycomb,  which  he 
intends  to  be  severe  upon  the  fair  sex,  are  accurate  ex- 
hibitions of  feeble  vivacity  and  impotent  attempts  at 
satire. 

His  serious  essays  are  equally  excellent  with  his  hu- 
morous, and  lead  to  the  same  great  end o^  diiFusing 

wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness.  They  unfold  the  causes 
of  misconception,  misconduft,  and  distress;  they  pour 
balsam  into  the  wounds  they  handle  ;  they  heal  the  sore, 
cure  the  illness,  and  invigorate  the  constitution  against 
future  attacks.  The  essay  on  jealousy  is  a  master-piece 
in  its  kind.  The  various  constituents  of  that  unhappy 
afFeClion  arc  painted,  the  causes  investigated,  and  the 
remedies  adapted  to  the  diversified  phenomena,  most 
fully  and  accurately  described.  Equal  praise  is  due  to 
the  essa)'^  on  zeal,  the  nature  and  abuses  of  which  are 
admirably  exhibited.  Zeal,  the  Author  describes  as  lau- 
dable only  where  the  object  is  worthy  of  earnest  pursuit, 
and  when  the  earnestness  does  not  exceed  the  bounds  of 
that  worthiness.  He  shews  that,  though  proper  with 
those  limitations,  that  as  it  very  seldom  observes  them, 
it  frequently  does  much  harm  instead  of  good ;  that  if 
zeal  be  more  inflamed  against  heresy,  that  is,  dilFerence 
of  speculative  opinion,  than  against  vice,  that  zeal 
must  be  bad,  because  heresy  is  not  such  an  evil  either 
to  individuals,  or  society,  as  vice;  that  interest,  pride 
and  malignity,  are  apt  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
zeal,  and  under  its  colours  to  impos on  the  mind  ;  that 
VOL,  I.  c  there- 
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therefore  those  who  suppose  themselves  the  votaries  of 
zeal  ought  carefully  to  scrutinize  their  own  sentiments 
and  motives ;  lest,  instead  of  being  aftuated  by  a  de- 
sire of  doing  general  good,  they  should  intend  only 
selfish  or  malignant  gratifications.  He  marks  in  strik- 
ifig  colours,  the  absurdity  and  madness  of  the  zealots, 
both  of  superstition  and  infidelity.  The  love  of  fame, 
that  ambiguous  principle  which  produces  so  many  good 
and  so  many  bad  ac^tions,  he  describes  in  a  most  discri- 
minating style;  shews  under  what  limitations  it  co- 
operates with  virtue,  and  in  what  cases  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  contrary  effect;  when  it  is  a  noble  emulation, 
and  when  a  contemptible  vanity.  The  nature,  and  un- 
happiness  of  envy  to  its  votaries,  is  finely  painted:  no 
Jess  so  is  the  meanness  and  wickedness  of  calumny. 

Good  nature  he  considers  botii  as  a  constitutional 
habit  and  a  moral  virtue;  shews  that,  though  the  con- 
stitutional temperament  be  originally  wanting,  the  mo- 
ral quality  may  exist,  and  that  in  that  case,  the  merit 
is  the  greater.  He  contrasts  that  good  nature  which 
seeks  the  happiness  of  mankind,  with  that  facility  which 
merely  complies  witli  their  wishes,  without  regarding 
the  effect  that  compliance  may  have  towards  the  real 
happiness  of  the  individuals  or  the  general  good.  In 
ail  those  dispositions,  habits,  and  principles,  in  which 
the  good  and  the  bad  nearly  approach  one  anotlier,  he 
carefully  describes  their  respective  territories,  and  fixes 
the  boundaries  by  the  most  exadt  demarkation.  The 
various  virtues  he  recommends,  both  from  general  con- 
siderations, and  from  those  peculiar  to  each.  Tempe- 
rance he  inculcates,  as  intimately  connected  with  healthy 
fortune,  independence,  tranquility,  and  happiness.  Can- 
dour and  caution,  economy  and  liberality,  justice  and 
.charity,  patriotism  and  benevolence,  he  treats  in  the 
same  manner. 

In  acklition  to  the  general  duties  of  social  life,  he  dis- 
cusses the  special  duties  which  result  from  particular 

rela« 
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relations,  such  as  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife, 
citizen  and  state,  master  and  servant.  He  suggests 
those  motives  whicli  have  the  most  powerful  efficacy 
in  producing  virtuous  conduft,  in  the  most  pleasing, 
insinuating,  and  impressive  mode.  His  instru6lions 
shew  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  general 
nature,  and  as  it  is  modified  by  particular  circumstances, 
at  once  comprehensive  and  minute.  From  his  essays 
in  the  Speftator  might  be  collefted  a  compleat  system 
of  excellent  ethics. 

Though  his  philosophy  be  such  as  the  most  learned 
must  approve,  yet  it  is  rendered  easy  to  be  understood 
by  the  most  ordinary  capacities.  He  divested  philoso- 
phy of  the  metaphysical  dress  in  which  many  were  ac- 
customed to  array  her,  and  made  her  beauty  be  generally 
i'elt,  by  being  generally  seen. 

As  the  foundation  of  all  virtue,  he  earnestly  insists 
on  piety  to  the  Supreme  Being.  He  sets  his  attributes 
in  the  clearest  light,  especially  his  display  of  them  to- 
wards man,  in  his  creation,  preservation,  and  redemp- 
tion. He  deduces  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  the 
nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  from  the  perfections  of  the 
Divinity,  and  confirms  his  do6lrine  from  revelation. 
The  cause  of  Christianity  he  strenuously  supports ; 
employs  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  display  the  divine 
origin  of  the  system,  the  excellence  of  the  doctrines  it 
maintains,  the  precepts  it  delivers,  and  the  examples  it 
exhibits. 

With  the  ^blandishments  of  humour  and  the  force  of 
argument,  the  enchantment  of  fancy  frequently  combines 
m  displaying  and  recommending  truth.  His  allegories 
bear  the  marks  of  a  vigorous,  fertile  imagination,  guided 
by  exquisite  judgment.  Among  the  most  excellent 
we  shall  not  hesitate  in  ranking  the  allegory  of  Pleasiire 
and  Fain,  and  the  Vision  c/Mirza. 

The  style  of  Addison   has  ever  been  considered  as 

one  of  the  best  in  the  English  language.      Perspicuity, 

purity,  andpropriety,  he  possesses  in  the  highest  degree. 

c  -  His 
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His  words  and  phrases  are  the  best  adapted  that  can  be 
found,  for  conveying  the  idea,  and  stanipinj^  the  im- 
pression he  intends.  It  varies  with  the  subject;  is,  on 
gay  occasions,  famiiiar  without  meanness;  on  grave,  se- 
rious without  solemnity.  Ifconibines  simplicity  with 
ornament,  ease  with  elegance.  He  abounds  in  well- 
chosen,  well  applied  pleasing  figures.  His  sentences 
are  clear,  naturally  arranged,  and  musical  without  ar- 
tifice. He  affefts  not  the  measuring  of  clauses,  and  the 
balancing  of  periods ;  yet  does  he  please  the  ear.  He 
aims  not  at  splendid,  glowing  diction;  yet  does  he  please 
the  taste,  and  warm  the  fancy.  He  seeks  not  pointed 
phrases  and  elaborate  contrasts ;  yet  does  he  distinctly 
inform,  and  completely  convince  the  understanding,  and 
powerfully  persuade  the  will.  "  Whoever,"  says  the 
great  John'sox,  "wishes  to  attain  an  English  style, 
familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give^his  days  and  his  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Ad- 

UISOK." 

Of  the  Spedlator,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  approba- 
tion was  great  and  general.  The  sale  was  numerous 
and  extensive.  The  circulation  was  not  confined  to 
London  and  the  environs,  but  spread  itself  to  the  most 
remote  quarters  of  the  island. 

Rare  as  the  intercourse  was  between  the  capital  and 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  yet  did  the  Spedlator  find  its 
way  regularly  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Steu- 
ART  of  Dalguise,  a  gentleman  of  Perthshire,  of  very 
great  respectability,  who  died  nearninety,  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  ago,  has  informed  us,  that  when,  as 
usual  in  thr.t  country,  the  gentlemen  met  after  chuich 
on  Sunday,  to  discuss  the  news  of  the  week,  the  Spec- 
tators were  read  as  regularly  as  the  journal.  He  inform- 
ed us  also,  that  he  knew  the  perusal  of  them  to  be  gene- 
ral through  the  countrj'. 

The  following  year  produced  to  the  world  that  per- 
formance v/hich  brought  Mr.  Addison,  during  his  life, 

the 
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rlVe  greatest  praise  of  all  his  works the  Tragedy  of 

Cato. 

The  plan  of  this  tragedy  he  is  said,  as  we  mentioned 
before,  to  have  formed  during  his  travels,  ajid  even  to 
have  finished  four  a6ls.  He  retouched,  and  concluded 
the  performance  without  any  fixed  design  of  bringing 
it  on  the  stage.  Having  a  high  opinion  of  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Pope,  Addison  consulted  him  concerning 
Cato.  Pope,  judging  from  the  real  nature  of  the  piece, 
that  it  was  more  proper  for  publication  than  theatri- 
cal exhibition,  advised  the  Author  to  ha\e  it  printed.— 
Addison  declared  his  opinion  of  its  probable  effect  to 
be  the  same  with  Pope's. 

England  was,  as  every  historical  reader  must  know* 
divided  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories.  Addison  was 
chiefly  connefted  with  the  Whig  interest.  His  friends, 
apprehensive  that  liberty  was  in  danger,  from  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Tory  Ministrj- ,  thought  the  represen- 
tation of  Cato  might  be  of  use  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. They  warmly  urged  him  to  finish  it  for  the  stage, 
and  at  length  prevailed.  When  it  appeared,  the  Whigs 
praised  and  applauded  every  line  in  which  liberty  was 
mentioned,  as  a  reprehension  of  the  unconstitutional 
projefts  they  imputed  to  the  Tories.  The  Tories  joined 
in  the  applause,  to  manifest  their  unconsciousness  of  any 
such  intentions.  Kolingbroke,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Tories,  called  into  his  box  the  A^tor  who  personated 
Cato,  and  made  him  a  present  of  fifty  guineas  for  so 
ably  defending  freedom  against  usurpation  and  arbitrary 
power, 

Tlirough  the  emulation  of  contending  faftions,  Cato 
was  adted  thirty-five  nights  without  intermission.  Tlie 
prologue  was  written  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  that  strain  of 
sound,  vigorous  sense,  and  beautiful  versification,  for 
which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished.  The  epilogue 
came  from  the  pen  of  Garth,  and  is  very  humorous, 
though,  like  many  prologues  and  epilogues,  not  pecu- 
liarly aj)plicable  to  the  play. 

c  3  Cato 
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Cato  was  recommended  by  many  copies  of  verses. 
The  verses  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  shew  a  warm  affec- 
tion and  sincere  admiration  of  the  Author.  Those  of 
Hughes  and  Young  marked  the  merits  of  the  perfor- 
mance. Tickell's  shew  its  excellences,  both  absolute  and 
relative,  to  other  English  theatrical  pieces.  Eusden's 
verses  describe  the  principal  compositions  of  Addison, 
give  to  each  what  appears  to  him  their  appropriate 
praise,  and  gives  Cato  the  preference  over  them  all. 

Neighbouring  nations  have  bestowed  no  less  applause 
on  this  work,  than  our  own.  It  was  translated  fre- 
quently into  the  French  language,  and  underwent  both 
Italian  and  German  versions. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  though  attached  to  the 
opposite  part)',  bestowed  great  praise  on  Addison's 
Cato.  The  Queen  intimated  an  inclination  that  the  tra- 
gedy should  be  dedicated  to  her.  The  Author  had  propos- 
ed to  inscribe  it  to  another  personage,  (we  believe  to  the 
Dutchess  of  Marlborough)  but  published  it  without 
a  dedication,  and  by  that  means,  sa}s  Tickell,  neither 
offended  his  duty  nor  his  honour. 

A  composition  which  faction,  rank,  and  literature, 
concurred  in  praising,  could  not  escape  censure;  from 
a  regard  to  truth,  if  the  applause  was  unjust;  or  if  just, 
from  envy  and  malignity.  A  Scholar  of  Oxford  at- 
tacked it  as  a  party  play.  Do6lor  Sewel  defended  it  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  ObserviitioHs  on  Cato. 

The  most  strenuous  impugner  of  its  merits  was 
Dennis,  now  known  from  the  animadversions  and  ri- 
dicule of  Pope,  more  than  from  his  own  multifarious 
writings.  Dennis  was  a  professed  Critic,  in  the  sense 
ascribed  to  that  term  by  the  humorous  Author  of 
Tom  Jones;  that  is,  a  searcher  after  faults,  not  an  ob- 
server of  excellences  as  well  as  defects. 

Though  Cato  breathed  the  noble  spirit  of  liberty, 
though  Dennis  was  a  strenuous  Whig,  and  indeed  a 
much  more  violent  partizan  of  that  interest  than  it  was 
consistent  with  the  good  sense,  moderation,  and  well 

regu- 
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regulated  temper  of  Addison  himself  to  be  on  any  side, 
yet  did  he  diredl  all  the  malignity  of  censorious  criticism, 
all  the  fury  of  angry  inventive  against  Cato.  He  first 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  and  then  another  work,  consisting 
of  no  less  than  seven  letters,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  abuse  the  tragedy,  and  to  shew  that  all  the  world 
were  wrong  in  bestowing  on  it  applause,  or  even  appro- 
bation. 

One  of  his  objedlions  is,  the  negledl  of  poetical  jus- 
tice, which  is  one  of  his  favourite  principles.  "  'Tis 
certainly,"  says  he,  "  the  duty  of  every  Tragic  Poet, 
by  the  exa6l  distribution  of  poetical  justice,  to  imitate 
the  divine  dispensation,  and  to  inculcate  a  particular 
Providence.  This  rule  the  Author  violates,  since  vice 
triumphs  over  virtue.  Cato,  the  supporter  of  justice 
and  liberty,  is  vanquished  by  the  usurping  C^sar." 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  as  tragedy  is  a  re- 
presentation of  real  life,  a  strift  observance  of  that 
poetic  justice  would  not  always  be  consistent  with  its 
end.  Many  of  the  remarks  of  Dennis  are  frivolous, 
and  more  are  captious.  There  are  not,  however,  want- 
ing in  his  strictures,  remarks  that  have  considerable 
weight.  He  displays  a  mind  which,  with  more  en- 
larged observation  and  greater  liberality  of  sentiment, 
might  have  succeeded  in  criticism. 

Modesty  often  leads  men  of  very  considerable  abili- 
ties to  imitation,  in  cases  wherein  the  exertion  of  their 
own  genius  would  have  produced  better  effects.  The 
modesty  of  Virgil  borrows  from  Homer,  though  the 
resources  of  his  own  genius  were  sufficient  to  supply 
all  he  could  want.  His  Georgics,  his  second,  his  fourth, 
and  his  sixth  jEncids,  wherein  there  is  comparatively 
little  imitation,  are  the  best  of  his  works.  From  the 
same  diffidence,  Addison,  in  the  plan  of  his  tragedy, 
striftly  imitates  the  ancients,  though  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded better  by  exerting  the  force  of  his  own  mind. 
However  necessary  rigid  adherence  to  the  dramatic  uni- 
ties may  be  in  Grecian  plays,  from  their  constitution 
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and  manner  of  representation,  less  confinement  to  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  is  recjiiire<l.  A  Greek  tragedy  was 
nn  uninternij)ted  exhibition  :  the  btage  was  continually 
occupied  by  either  the  Aftorsor  the  Chorus.  Hence,  as 
that  judicious  Critic  andelegant  Writer,  Doctor  Blair^ 
observes,  no  room  was  left  tor  the  imagination  to  go  be- 
yond the  precise  time  and  place  of  the  representation. 

But  as  the  same  i\uthor  ren)arks  soon  after,  the  practice  of 
tiuspending  the  spe<5tacIo  totally  for  a  little  time  between 
the  a6ts,  has  made  a  great  and  material  change.  While 
the  afting  of  the  play  is  interrupted,  the  spe(51:ator  can, 
without  any  great  or  violent  effort,  suppose  a  few  hours 
to  pass  between  each  a6l,  or  can  suppose  himself  moved 
from  one  apartment  of  a  palace,  or  one  part  of  a  city,  to 
another :  rnd  therefore,  too  strift  an  observance  of  these 
unities  ought  not  to  be  preferred  to  higher  beauties  of 
execution,  nor  to  the  introduction  of  more  pathetic  si- 
tuations, which  sometimes  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  traiisgression  of  those  rules. 

The  rigid  observance  of  unity  of  place  in  Cato  is 
the  source  of  various  improbabilities.  The  whole  action 
of  the  play  passes  in  the  great  hall  of  Cato's  house  in 

Utica.     There  Fortius  and  Marcus  converse there 

Sempronius  and  Syphax   plot  the  ruin  of  Cato 

there  Scmpronius  attempts  the  execution  of  his  villan- 
ous  designs— there  Cato  holds  his  senate— there  Mar- 

CTA  and  Lucia  talk  of  tlieir  love there  Cato  reads 

his  pliiiosophy,  and  deliberates  and  resolves  on  suicide. 

This  improbability  Dennis  fails  not  to  perceive  and 
to  remark.  His  objeftions  are  not  VN-ithout  foundation, 
and  are  urged  witii  force.  The  critique  abounds  in 
fjuaiiit  witticisms  and  vulgar  merriment,  which  convey 

no  higii  idea  of  the  Author's  taste  and  refinement. 

That,  however,  does  not  afFcti:  the  justness  of  his  cri- 
ticism. As  Dexn'is's  attack,  whatever  maybe  its  own 
merit,  derives  an  ad\cntitious  importance  from  its  ob- 
ject and  consequences,  we  shall  cite  the  principal  pas- 
sages* 
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sages,  which  will  give  oar  readers  an  idea  both  of  the 
arguments  and  manner. 

*'  On  the  departure  of  Fortius,  Semproxius  makes 
but  one  soliloquy,  and  in:mediately  in  comes  Syphax, 
and  then  the  two  politicians  rtr^  at  it  immediately.  They 
lay  their  heads  together,  with  their  snuff-boxes  in  their 
hands,  and,  as  Mr.  Bayes  has  it,  league  it  away.  But 
in  the  midst  of  this  wise  scene,  Syphax  seems  to  give 
»  seasonable  caution  to  Sempronius. 

"  But  is  it  thus-,  Sem  PRO  NIL'S,  that  your  senate 
*'  Is  cali'd  together  ?    Gods,  thou  must  be  cautious — • 
"  Cato  has  piercing  tyts.'' 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  shewn  indeed  in 
jneeting  in  a  Governor's  own  hall  to  carry  on  their  plot 
against  him.  Whatever  opinion  they  have  of  his  cycSy 
I  suppose  they  had  none  of  his  cars,  or  they  would 
not  have  talked  at  this  rate  so  near.  "Gods,  thou  must 
be  cautious!"  Oh!  yes,  very  cautious  ;  for  if  Cato 
should  overhear  you,  and  turn  you  off  for  politicians, 
C^sar  would  never  take  you;  no,  C/Esar  would  never 
take  you.  When  Cato,  aft  II.  turns  the  senators  out 
of  the  hall,  upon  pretence  of  acquainting  Juba  with  the 
result  of  their  debates,  he  does  what  is  neither  reason- 
able nor  civil.  Juba  might  ceitainly  have  been  better 
informed  of  that  result  in  some  private  apartment." 

Dennis  censures  the  quarrel  and  rage  of  Juba  and 
Syphax,  tlie  invectives  of  Syphax  against  the  Romans 
and  Cato,  the  advice  he  gives  Juba  to  bear  away 
Marcia  by  force,  as  very  unlikely  to  have  hr.ppened 
in  Cato's  hall. 

For  the  same  reason  he  censures  the  progress  of  the 
plot  carried  on  by  Syphax  and  Sempronius.  "  It  is," 
he  says,  *'  equally  absurd  as  if  tv.^o  people  had  gone  to 
Westminster-Hall  to  conspire  against  the  Govern- 
ment. There  could,"  he  proceedi,  "  be  no  probabi- 
lity that  they  should  meet  there,  because  there  would 
be  places  more  private  and  more  commodious, 

"In 
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"In  the  third  adl,  Sempro.vius  comes  into  the  hull 
v/ith  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny;  but  as  soon  as  Cato 
is  gone,  Semhbonius,  who  had  just  before  shewed  him- 
self a  consummateknave,  discovers  himself,  like  an  egre- 
gious fool,  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy. 

"  Skmp.     Know,  villains,  when  such  paltry  slaves  presume 
"  To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds, 
"  They're  thrown  ncglcf^ed  bv;  but  if  it  fails, 
"  They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  you  shall  do." 

"  *Tis  true,"  the  second  leader  says,  "there  are  none 
here  but  friends."  But  is  that  possible  at  such  a  junc- 
ture ?  Can  a  parcel  of  rogues  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  Governor  of  a  town  of  war,  in  his  own  house,  at 
nid-day,  and  after  they  are  defeated  ?  Can  there  be  none 
near  them  but  friends  ?  Is  it  not  plain  from  these  words 
of  Sempron'ils, 

"  Here,  take  thtfse  faftious  monsters,  drag  them  forth  to  suddcH 
"  death," 

-  ;Mi(i  from  tl'.e  entrance  of  the  guards  on  the  word  of 

command,  that  those  guards  were  within  ear-shot  ? 

Heliold  SEMpnoNius  then  palpably  discovered.  How 
» oines  it  then  to  pass,  that  instead  of  being  hanged 
with  the  rest,  he  remains  secure  in  the  Governor's  hall, 
and  there  carries  on  his  conspiracy  the  third  time,  the 
same  daj',  with  Syphax  ?  After  some  conversation, 
Sempko'.'ius  s.iys  to  Syphax, 

"  Confusion  !  I  have  fail'dof  half  my  purpose^ 

"  Mar  CIA,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behind." 

"  Well !  but  though  he  tells  the  half  purpose  he 
has  failed  of,  he  does  not  tell  us  the  half  that  he  has 
carried.  But  what  does  he  mean  by  "Makcia's  left  be- 
hind?" She  is  now  in  her  own  house,  and  we  have  nei- 
ther seen  nor  heard  of  her  any  where  else.  But  now 
k't  us  hear  Svpti  vx  :— . 

SVPH. 
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"  S  Y  p  H .     What  hinders  then  but  that  thou  find  her  out, 

•'  And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force." 

"But  what  does  old  Syphax  mean  by  finding  her  out? 
They  talk  as  if  she  were  as  hard  to  be  found  as  a  hare 
m  a  frosty  morning." 

Dennis  now  ridicules  the  contrivance  of  Sempro- 
>rius  personating  Juba. 

"  Sempronius  is,  it  seems,  to  pass  for  Juba,  in  full 
day,  at  Cato's  house,  where  both  were  so  well  known, 
by  having  Juba's  dress  and  guards.  How  does  Syphax 
procure  Juba's  dress  for  Sempronius  ?  Is  he  both  ge- 
neral and  master  of  the  w^ardrobe?  But  why  guards?  For 
fbe  devil  of  any  guards  has  Juba  appeared  with  yet." 

On  the  combat  between  Sempronius  and  Juba,  he 
proceeds : 

"  On  hearing  the  clash  of  swords,  Lucia  and  Mar- 
•lA  come  in.  Why  do  no  men  come  on  hearing  the 
noise  of  swords  in  the  Governor's  hall  ?  Where  were 
his  guards  ?  Where  were  his  servants  ?  Such  an  at- 
tempt so  near  the  person  of  the  Governor  of  a  place  of 
war  was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole  garrison ;  yet  for 
almost  half  an  hour  none  appeared  but  two  women." 

Dennis  attempts  to  be  very  witty  on  the  mistake  of 
Marcia,  and  then  goes  on  to  the  fifth  act, 

"  But  let  us  come  to  the  scenery  of  the  fifth  adl. 

Cato  appears  first  on  the  scene,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful 
posture;  in  his  hand  Plato's  Treatise  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  and  a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  by 
him.  Now  let  us  consider  the  place  in  which  this  sight 
is  presented  to  us. 

"  The  place, /or^oo^/j,  is  a  long  hall.  Let  us  suppose, 
that  any  one  should  place  himself  in  this  posture,  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  our  halls  in  London.  I  desire  the 
reader  to  consider  whether  such  a  person  as  this  would 
pass  with  them  who  beheld  him,  for  a  great  patriot,  a 
great  philosopher,  or  a  general;  or  for  some  whimsical 
person  who  fancied  himself  all  these.  In  short,  that 
Cato  should  sit  long  enough  in  the  aforesaid  posture, 
in  the  midst  of  this  large  hall,  to  read  over  Plato's 

Treatise 
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Treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  \vhlc!i  is  a 
ieftiire  of  two  long  hours;  that  he  should  propose  to 
himself  to  be  private  there  upon  that  occasion ;  that  lie 
should  be  angry  with  his  son  for  intruding  there  ;  then 
that  he  should  leave  this  hall  upon  the  pretence  of  sleep  ; 
give  himself  the  mortal  wound  in  his  l)ed  chamber,  and 
then  be  brought  back  into  that  hall  to  expire,  purely  to 
shew  his  good-breeding,  and  save  l;is  friends  the  trouble 
of  coming  up  to  his  bed-chamber;  all  thi>  jippears  to  me 
to  he  improbable,  incredible,  impossible." 

The  passages  we  have  scited  will  serve  as  specimens 
of  the  ingenuitj'-  of  that  malignant  criticism  which 
shewed,  exaggerated,  or  created  defects  in  a  noble  per- 
formance, without  taking  the  least  notice  of  a  single 
excellence.  This  mode  of  criticism  seems  to  bear  some 
analogy  to  political  performances,  which  consist  of  ob- 
servations on  the  defe(^ts,  real  and  imaginary,  of  certain 
systems,  without  mentioning  their  advantages;  and 
crill  those  works  examinations  of  the  principles  of  that 
political  system,  a  most  partial  mode  of  giving  judg- 
ment, which  manifests  either  verj''  uncomprehensive 
views,  malicious  intentions,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Among  those  whom  the  ill-natured  criticism  of  Den- 
Kis  had  provoked,  was  Pope,  who,  dilFerent  as  he  was 
ftom  l^EN.vis  in  intelleclual  qualifications,  yet  resem- 
bled him  in  irritability  and  resentment.  Den^nis  had 
inveighed  with  great  bitterness  against  the  Essay  on 
Criticism.  Pope  at  this  tiine  j)rofessed  great  friendship 
for  AuDisox.  lie  had  now  an  opportunitj'  of  paying 
his  court  to  Addisox,  and  at  the  same  time  vilifying 
J>ENNis  ;  he  wrote  a  very  severe,  but  humorous  piece, 
entitled  u  Ncirrat/vc  of  tbc  Madni'<:i  of  Jons  Dennis. — 
'I  his  pamphlet  tended  much  more  to  ridicule  the  Critic 
tlian  to  refute  the  criticism, 

Addison,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
world,  imputed  Pove's  attack  to  the  real  motive.  He 
sent  notice  to  Dhnxis,  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  se\  erity 
with  which  Pope  had  treated  him  ;  and  that  whenever  he 
himself  should  answer  his  observations,  that  he  would 

confine 
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confine  himself  entirely  to  the  subjec%  and  abstain 
from  all  persoi'.ality.  Our  Author,  however,  never 
answered  the  objeftions  of  Dennis,  probably  judging 
that  an  answer  from  him  might  confer  an  importance 
on  Dennis,  to  which  that  criticism  did  not  entitle  him, 
and  by  that  means  give  value,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Public,  to  the  censure  of  his  poem. 

If  we  consider  Cato  as  a  tragedy  that  is  a  represen- 
tation of  natural  situations,  charafters,  sentiments,  and 
passions,  in  one  a6lion,  it  certainly  admits  of  just  cen- 
sure. Rigidly  as  he  adheres  to  the  inferior  unities  of 
time  and  place,  yet  is  he  deficient  in  the  most  material, 
unify  of  action.  As  Doctor  Blaik  observes,  all  the  love 
scenes  in  the  play,  the  passion  of  Cato's  two  sons  for 
I.vciA,  and  that  of  Juba  for  Cato's  daughter,  have  no 
connection  with  the  principal  aftion,  and  no  effect  in 
producing  the  catastrophe.  The  cliaradlers  are  far  from 
being  interesting:  we  do  not  often  consider  what  they 
are  doing,  or  what  they  are  suffering. 

But  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  ascertain  the  merits 
of  a  performance,  than  to  determine  the  class  to  which 
it  may  be  referred.  Though  C.a.to  be  a  performance 
v.hich  IS  of  a  very  different  nature  from  a  Macbeth, 
or  a  Venice  Preserved;  though  Fortius,  Juba,  and 
Marcia,  excite  our  sympathy  iu  a  very  inferior  degree 
to  Desdemona,  Hamlet,  and  Belvedera,  yet  is  the 
subjefl  of  our  discussion  of  great  and  multiform  excel- 
lence. The  sentiments  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  most  exalted 
morality  and  enlarged  philosophy.  The  blessings  of  li- 
berty,the  duty  of  defending  it,  the  wickedness  of  tyrannv, 
the  dependence  of  happiness  on  personal  qualities,  not 
on  external  circumstances,  vigour  of  mind  supportiiig 
man  under  adversity,  and  that  vigour  joined  with  be- 
nevolence, comprehending  patriotism,  parental  love, 
friendship,  every  affeftion  that  has  the  good  of  mankind 
for  its  objedl,  with  prudence,  with  pietj-,  all  deriving 
their  efficacy  from  being  the  result  of  reason,  refledlion, 
and  fixed  principles;  the  rashness  of  doubting  Provi- 
dence, 
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dence,  from  every  apparent  disregard  of  tlie  merits  and 
dements  of  ohjedts,  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  the  duty  of  submission  to  the  divine 
will,  are  among  the  important  moral  and  religious  les- 
sons taught  and  inculcated  by  Addison's  Cato.  To 
convey  those  doctrines  to  the  mind,  all  the  charms  of 
beautiful  dignified  language  and  harmonious  versification 
are  adhibited.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  sentiments  and 
expressions,  that,  as  Johnson  observes,  there  is  scarcely  a 
scejie  in  the  play  which  the  reader  does  not  wish  to  im- 
press upon  his  memory. 

We  are  informed  by  Tickell,  that  he  intended  to 
have  witten  another  tragedy,  entitled  the  Death  of  So- 
crates, but  was  prevented  by  ills  j)olitical  occupations. 
The  subject  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  display  of 
that  exalted  morality,  in  exhibiting  which  Mr,  Addison 
so  much  excelled. 

Had  he  executed  his  intentions,  it  is  probable,  both 
from  the  subject  and  from  the  Author,  that  it  would  not 
have  been  altogether  in  the  style  of  our  most  afFefting 
English  tragedies,  but  would  have  been  replete  with 
elegance  and  instru6lion. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Cato,  another  daily 
paper  was  published,  nearly  on  the  plan  of  the  Speculator, 
entitled  the  Guardian.  Steele  was  the  Editor.  Addi- 
son gave  considerable  assistance,  though  not  so  regu- 
larly as  in  the  Spectator.  As  his  papers  in  the  Specta- 
tor were  distinguished  by  the  letters  C.  L.  I.  O.  in  the 
Guardian  they  were  marked  by  a  baud.  As  we  have 
.spoken  so  much  of  Mr.  Addison's  papers  in  the  Spec- 
tator, it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  particulaily  into  those 
of  the  Guardian,  as  they  are  written  in  the  same  strain 
of  humour  and  serious  observation.  In  the  Guardian, 
the  humorous  occupies  rather  a  smaller  share,  propor- 
tionably  to  the  serious,  than  in  the  Spectator.  About 
this  time  he  wrote  a  few  papers  entitled  the  Whig  Exa- 
miner, in  answer  to  soiiie  essays  in  the  Tory  paper  of 
that  name.     Without  entering  into  the  strength  of  the 

argu- 
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arguments,  which  may  appear  forcible  or  feeble,  fair 
or  sophistical,  to  different  individuals,  according  to  their 
general  principles,  or  their  ideas  concerning  political 
affairs  at  that  time,  we  think  the  Examiners  of  Addi- 
son are  written  with  poignant  humour.  His  satire  is 
here  much,  severer  than  in  the  SpecStator.  His  wit  seems 
to  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  Swift  than  any  other 
part  of  his  writings.  His  application  of  the  story  of  the 
green  goose  cuts  as  deep  as  any  of  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's.  His  trial  of  Count  Tarif  and  Goodmant 
Fact,  written  to  expose  the  commercial  part  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  abounds  in  keen  ridicule.  From  the 
Examiners  we  see,  that  though  Addison's  wit  was  ge- 
nerally gentle  and  delicate,  he  could  be  severe.  Those 
who  estimate  humour  by  its  severity,  must  have  an  in- 
adequate idea  of  the  talents  and  qualities  necessary  to 
produce  severity.  Wlioever  has  a  genius  for  wit  may 
be  severe  if  he  pleases.  He  whose  vieapons  are  well 
tempered,  and  who  can  dire6l  them  with  force  and  skill, 
may,  without  any  additional  exertion  of  ability,  dip 
them  in  gall.  It  is  much  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Addi- 
son's dispositions,  that  wiih  the  powers  of  severe  satire 
he  possessed,  his  writings  were  generally  mild  and  good 
natured.  The  year  after  the  Guardian  was  published, 
the  Speculator  was  revived  ;  no  marks  were  added,  to 
distinguish  the  Authors.  To  AooisaN  twenty-three 
are  ascribed.  In  this  volume,  as  in  the  Guardian,  there 
is  a  greater  portion  of  the  serious  than  in  the  former 
seven.  When  he  is  humorous,  however,  his  humour 
is  equal  to  that  which  he  before  shewed.  Ibe  opening  of 
the  Spectator's  mouth,  the  letter  of  the  Ambassador  of 
Bantam  to  his  Master,  the  widow's  club,  the  paper  on 
egotism,  political  innuendoes,  the  sagacious  dogs  of  Sicily, 
the  cacoetbes  of  writing,  the  Cave  of  Thophonius,  teem 
Vi'ith  wit  and  humour.  The  papers  on  the  discontent  of 
the  human  mind  are  an  exquisite  comment  on  Horace's 
first  satire.  There  are  several  papers  on  the  attributes  of 
ih£  Divinity,  in  which  the  soundest  arguments  are  con- 
veyed. 
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vcycd,  in!an;;iiafre  which  must  be  generally  understood. 
In  Ills  moral  and  religious  writinpjs  we  perceive  not  only 
the  powers  of  the  intelleft,  but  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

During  the  last  j'Ciirs  of  Oueen  Anne,  Addisov  was 
in  no  public  emploj'mcnt.  On  the  death  of  the  Queen 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices,  who 
constituted  the  Regency  till  the  arrival  of  the  King  from 
Hanover. 

Copious  and  elegant  as  was  the  style  of  Addison,  yet 
from  the  higli  ideas  he  had  formed  of  excellence,  joined 
with  tlie  most  modest  opinion  of  his  own  compositions, 
he  on  some  occasions  could  not  write  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  himself  satisfadlion.  It  was  his  official  business 
to  write  to  Hanover  that  Queen  Anne  was  dead.  He 
found  it  so  difficult  to  find  expressions  that  he  thought 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  event,  that  theLords 
of  the  Regency  were  obliged  to  employ  a  Mr.  Sorxii- 
WELL,  one  of  the  Clerks,  who  had  just  taste  and  know- 
ledge enough  to  qualify  him  for  a  writing-desk.  South- 
well stated  the  faft,  as  he  was  ordered,  in  t'le  ordinary 
perspicuity  of  business.  The  more  confined  a  man's 
views  are,  the  higher  is  his  estimation  of  any  little  ta- 
lents he  himself  possesses.  Southwell,  from  being 
more  ready  in  the  common  stj'le  of  office,  supposed 
himself  superior  to  Addison. 

It  was  proposed,  on  the  accession  and  arrival  of 
George,  to  make  Addison  Secretary  of  State.  This 
he  himself  strenuously  declined.  He  a  second  time  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  then  Lord  Sunderland,  The  Earl  was  soon 
removed,  and  Addison  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade.  His  political  employment  diverted  him  from 
executing  a  design  which  he  had  formed,  of  composing 
an  English  Diftionary,  a  circumstance  the  Public  would 
have  had  cause  to  have  regretted,  had  not  the  composi- 
tion of  such  a  work  since  called  forth  the  learning  and 
intellect  of  a  Joiixson. 

During  the  rebellion  171 5,  he  commenced  a  periodi- 
cal 
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cal  work  in  support  of  the  established  government,  en- 
titled Tb€  Freiholdcr,  It  consisted  of  fifty-five  papers, 
and  continued  twice  a  week,  from  December  171 5,  to 
June  in  the  following  year. 

The  intention  of  the  Freeholder  is  to  shew  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  rebellion,  and  of  prejudices  against  the 
government  as  established  by  the  nation. 

His  arguments  are  generally  just  and  strong,  his 
humour  exquisite.  He  enters  into  the  various  causes 
of  disaffedtion,  and  addresses  himself  to  the  various 
classes  of  the  disaffe6led  ;  shews  the  futility  of  the  causes, 
and  the  disadvantages  that  accrued  to  the  several  de- 
scriptions of  malecontents,  from  persevering  m  their 
prejudices.  For  a  Party  Writer,  he  is  very  moderate 
in  most  of  the  essays.  He  with  great  force  exhibits 
the  absurdity  of  imagiiiing,  that  the  only  protestor  of 
the  national  religion  ought  to  be  a  man  whose  religious 
prejudices  must  make  him  wish  its  downfall,  and  that 
the  pupil  of  priests,  a  tyrant,  and  his  courtiers,  was  the 
person  most  fitted  to  govern  a  free  country. 

He  demonstrates  the  pernicious  consequences  to  the 
■weak-minded  of  both  parties,  of  the  cry  set  up  by  hypo- 
crites, bigots,  and  incendiaries,  "that  the  church  was  in 
danger."  The  weak  Tories,  he  shews, filled  with  ground- 
less fears,  were  inspired  with  outrageous  anger  against 
those  from  whom  they  causelessly  apprehended  such 
danger.  The  weak  Whigs  contra6led  an  aversion  to 
that  ecclesiastical  constitution,  to  which  they  were  re- 
presented as  hostile ;  and  by  a  very  natural  association  in 
such  minds,  imputed  to  the  system  itself,  the  violence 
and  illiberality  of  its  pretended  supporters.  He  gives 
high  praise  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  itself,  but 
proves  that  the  bigotry  of  some  of  its  professed  friends 
had  a  much  more  powerful  tendency  to  injure  it  than 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  He  is  delightfully  humorous 
in  his  discussions  of  female  j^olitical  parties,  and  of  the 
reasons  which  determined  the  politicians  in  petticoats  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The  creed  of  a  tory  fqx-hur,-. 
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ter,  and  tlie  strong  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded, 
are  described  in  a  manner  which  must  extort  a  smile 

from   the  most  bigotted  higli  chiircliman  himself. 

Complete  impartiality  from  a  Party  Writer  is  not  to  be 
expected.  Addiso.v  makes  his  Jacobites  all  either  ig- 
norant, weak,  or  vicious.  This  partiality  is  certainly 
by  no  means  justifiable,  though  other  eminent  Writers 
have  pursued  the  same  course. 

Fielding's  chief  Jacobites  are,  an  Attorney's  Clerk, 
Mr.  Partridge,  the  School-master,  and  Squire  Wes- 

TERy. 

JoHNSOV  reckoned  honesty  and  v.'higgism  incompa- 
tible, and  abominated  our  deliverer  King  William. 

Many  parts  of  the  Pretender's  Journal  are  admira- 
ble. His  education,  his  ignorance,  the  frivolity  of  his 
attainments,  are  just  subje(5ts  of  ridicule.  His  pover- 
ty, which  did  not  arise  from  any  extravagance  or  mis- 
conduft,  is  not  laughable.  Poverty  did  not  disqualify 
Agesilaus  from  making  the  de.'ipot  of  Persia  tremble 
on  his  throne.  Much  better  founded  is  his  satire  on  his 
accomplishments.  A  man  is  certainly  not  fit  to  govern 
a  nation,  whose  most  distinguishing  excellence  is  his 
Dancing. 

On  the  whole,  the  Freeholder,  though  in  some  par- 
ticulars rather  partial,  is  an  excellent  political  paper, 
finely  adapted  to  remove  prejudice,  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  make  the  country  tranquil  and  happy. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Freeholder,  our  Au- 
thor married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick.  He 
is  .said  to  have  first  known  that  lady,  by  being  tutor  to 
her  son.  At  what  time  he  was  in  the  \\'arwick  family  in 
that  capacity,  is  not  ascertained.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  their  acquaintance,  he  had  begun  to  conceive 
an  attachment  to  the  Countess.  His  extreme  diffidence 
made  his  advances  very  timorous.  She  is  said  to  have 
discovered  h.is  passion,  and  to  have  amused  herself  with 
it,  before  he  assumed  courage  enough  to  declare  himself 
her  admirer.     As  his  reputation  and  importance  in  the 

State 
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State  became  great,  lie  ventured  to  solicit  her  with  more 
confidence,  and  at  last  prevailed.  It  is  said,  that  he  derived 
little  happiness  from  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes. 
She,  like  his  own  Lady  Mary  Oddly  Envill,  in  the 
Spectator,  treated  her  husband  as  her  inferior,  because 
her  inferior  by  birth.  In  her  estimation,  the  native 
lustre  of  genius  was  not  adequate  to  the  adventit  ous 
glare  of  ancestry. 

The  following  year  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Addison  is  an  instance,  that  brilliant  ge- 
nius, extensive  and  elegant  learning,  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  and  of  politics,  even  accom- 
panied with  unsullied  virtue,  do  not  qualify  a  man  for 
being  a  Statesman.  In  addition  to  these  he  had,  by  his 
regular  ascent  through  the  inferior  offices,  acquired  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  practice  of  busi- 
ness; yet  was  he  confessedly  inadequate  to  the  place, 
and  in  point  of  real  utility,  inferior  to  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  successors,  of  much  less  parts  and  acquire- 
ments. From  his  excessive  modesty,  he  could  not  speak 
in  parliament.  He  was  thereby  incapable  of  explaining 
to  friends,  or  vindicating  to  opponents,  the  measures  he 
supported.  In  his  office,  he  wanted  the  dispatch  which 
is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  transadtion  of  numerous 
affairs.  He  could  not,  Johnson  tells  us,  issue  an  order 
without  losing  his  time  in  quest  of  fine  expressions. 
His  health,  which  had  been  before  impaired  by  an  asth- 
ma,   suiilied  gieatly  from  the  fatigue  of  his  oflice. 

Finding,  at  last,  that  public  business  was  too  much  ftu- 
him,  he  solicited  leave  to  relinquish  his  employment. 
He  was  accordingly  permitted  to  resign,  and  gratified 
with  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  J3y  the 
friends  of  short  parliaments  he  is  censured,  as  one  of  the 
framers  and  movers  of  the  septennial  bill. 

From  politics  he  returned  to  literature,   his  proper 

element.    He    had,    during    the   last   years  of  (^ueen 

Anne's  reign,  formed  a  plan  of  writing  a  treatise  on 

the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion.     At  that  time 
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he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  ancient  writings 
which  furnish  materials  for  such  a  work.  His  political 
employment,  during  the  first  years  of  George,  had 
prevented  him  from  executing  it.  He  now,  on  his  re- 
signation, betook  himself  again  to  the  examination  of 
the  evidences,  and  had  only  performed  one  half  of  his 
design,  when  an  untimely  death  put  a  period  to  his  labours. 
He  had  also  projected  a  new  poetical  version  of  the 
Psalms.  These  works  Pope  imputes  to  a  design  of 
taking  orders,  and  of  obtaining  a  bishoprick :  but  says 
Johnson,  "  Pope  might  have  refledled,  that  a  man  who 
had  been  Secretary  of  State  in  the  ministry  of  Sunder- 
land, knew  a  nearer  way  to  a  bishoprick,  than  by  de- 
fending religion,  or  translating  the  Psalms." 

About  this  time  appeared  a  performance  not  acknow- 
ledged by  our  Author,  but  universally  ascribed  to  him— 
the  Comedy  of  The  Drummer,  or  Huunlcd  House.  That 
the  Drummer  was  written  by  Addison,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and  the  silence  of 
every  other  claimant,  as  external  evidence;  the  humour, 
chara(5lers,  and  tendency  of  the  performance  itself,  as 
internal.  No  doubt  is  now  entertained  that  he  was  the 
Author.  Vellum,  the  formal  old  steward,  is  an  excel- 
lent pi(5lure  of  methodical  dulness.  The  superstitious 
credulity  of  the  servants  is  highly  natural  and  humo- 
rous. The  chief  charadter  of  the  piece  is  Tinsel,  an 
infidel  upon  trust;  whose  dei-sm  and  atheism  were  de- 
rived entirely  from  implicit  fiiith  in  the  assertions  of  a 
few  individuals,  without  the  smallest  examination  by 
himself.  The  frivolous  witticisms  of  a  shallow  caviller, 
the  groundless  fears  of  a  person  who  professed  to  laugh 
at  what  was  really  awful,  a  defier  of  Omnipotence, 
frightened  by  an  empty  sound,  are  exposed  in  the  most 
delicate  satire. 

The  following  quotations  will  justify  our  opinion. 

"Tin.  My  dear  Widow." 

"  Abi.  My  dear  Widow,  marry  come  up!" 

"Lady 
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**LADy.  Let  him  alone,  Abigal;  so  long  as  he  does  not  call 
"  me  my  dear  Wife,  there's  no  harm  done." 

**  Tins.     1    have  been  most  ridiculously  diverted  since  I  left 

"  you your  servants  have  made  a  convert  of  my  booby.     His 

"  head  is  so  fiU'd  with  this  foolish  story  of  a  Drummer,  that  I  ex- 
"  peQ  the  rogue  will  be  afraid  hereafter  to  go  upon  a  message  by 
"*  moon-light." 

"Lady.  Ah,  M\.  Tinsel,  what  a  loss  of  billet-doux  would 
"  that  be  to  many  a  fine  lady  !" 

"  Abi.  Then  you  still  believe  this  to  be  a  foolish  story? — 
"  I  thought  my  Lad/had  told  you,  that  she  had  heard  it  herself." 

"  Tins.     Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

**  Abi.     Why,  you  would  not  persuade  us  out  of  our  senses." 

"Tins,     Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"Abi.     There's  maimers  for  you,  Madam."  [Aside. 

"  Lady.  Admirably  rally'd  1  that  laugh  is  unanswerable  I  now 
"  I'll  be  hang'd  if  you  could  forbear  being  witty  upon  me,  if  I 
"  should  tell  you  I  heard  it  no  longer  ago  than  last  night." 

"Tins.     Fancy!" 

"  Lady.      But  what  if  I  should  tell  you  my  maid  was  with 

"  me!" 

"  Tins.     Vapours!   vapours!    pray,    my  dear  Widow,    will 

"  you  answer  me  one  question  ? — Had  you  ever  this  noise  of  a 

"drum   in  )our   head  all  the  while  your  husband  was  living?" 

"  L^dy.  And  pray,  Mr.  Tinsei,  will  you  let  me  ask  you 
"  another  question  ?  Do  you  think  we  can  hear  in  the  country,  as 
"  well  as  you  do  in  town?" 

"Tins.  Believe  me,  Madam,  I  could  prescribe  you  a  cure 
"  for  these  imaginations."' 

"  Abi.  Don't  tell  my  Lady  of  imaginations,  Sir,  I  have  heard 
"  it  myself." 

"  Tins.     Hark  thee,  child — are  thou  not  an  old  maid?" 

"  Aei.     Sir,  if  1  am,  it  is  my  own  fault." 

"Tins.      Whims!  freeks !  megtims !  indeed  Mrs.  Aiigal." 

"Abi.  Marry,  Sir,  by  your  talk  one  would  believe  you 
"  thought  every  thing  that  was  good  is  a  megrim." 

"  La  D  y.  Why  truly  I  don't  very  well  understand  what  you 
"  mean  by  your  doftrine  to  me  in  the  garden  just  now,  that  every 
"  thing  we  saw  was  made  by  chance." 

"  Ah  I .      A  very  pretty  subjccl  indeed  for  a  lover  to  divert  his 

mistirss  with."' 
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"  Lady.  But  I  suppose  that  was  only  a  taste  of  ihc  convcr- 
"  sation  )ou  would  cntcriain  nic  with  after  marriage." 
^  "  Tins.  Oh,  I  shall  then  have  time  to  read  you  such  Icc- 
'  turrs  of  motions,  atoms,  and  nature— that  you  shall  learn  to 
"  think  as  freely  as  the  best  of  us,  and  be  convinced  in  less  than 
'  a  month,  that  all  about  us  is  chance-work." 

Lady.  You  arc  a  very  complaisant  person  indeed;  and  so 
*'  you  would  make  your  court  to  mc,  by  persuading  me  that  I  was 
"  made  by  chance  !" 

"  Ti.N-s.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  well  said,  my  dear!— why,  faith,  thou 
"  wcrt  a  very  lucky  hit,  that's  certain." 

Lady.  Piay  Mr.  Tinsel,  where  did  you  learn  this  odd  way 
'•'  of  talking  ?" 

*'  Tins.  Ah,  Widow!  'tis  yo:jr  country  innocence  makes  you 
*'  think  it  an  odd  wny  of  talking.'' 

Lady.  Tho'  you  give  no  credit  to  the  stories  of  apparitions, 
**  I  hope  you  believe  (here  are  such  thing's  as  spirits  ?" 

"  Tins.     Simplicity!" 

"  Abi.  I  fancy  you  don't  believe  women  have  souls,  d'ye  Sir?" 

"  Tins.     Foolish  enough  !" 

"  Lady.  I  vow,  Mr.  Tinsel,  I'm  afraid  malicious  people  will 
"say  I'm  in  love  with  an  Atheist." 

"Tins.  Oh,  my  dear,  that's  an  old  fashion'd  word— Tm  a  Free- 
"  thinker,  child." 

"  Aa I .     I  am  sure  you  are  a  .''ree speaker." 

"  Lady.  Re:illy,  Mr.  /"zW/,  considering  tha\  you  arc  so  fine  a 
<'  g.'r.t!?nian,  I'm  amaz'd  where  you  got  all  this  learning !  I  won- 
"  dcr  it  has  not  spoii'd  your  breeding." 

"  Ti  MS.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  not  tin^e  to  look  into 
"  these  dry  matters  myself ;  but  I  am  convinc'd  by  four  or  five 
*'  learned  men,  whom  I  sometimes  overhear  at  a  corTee-house  I 
•'  frequent,  that  our  forefathers  were  a  pack  of  asses,  that  the 
"  world  has  been  in  an  error  for  .-^omc  thousands  of  years,  and  that  all 
"  the  people  upon  earth,  except  tiiosc  two  or  three  worthy  gentle- 
"  men,  arc  inipovaupo:i,  ciieated,  bubbld,  abus'd,  bamboozl'd— " 
Abi.  Madam,  how  can  you  hear  such  a  profligate.?  He  talks 
"  like  the  London  prodigal." 

^^  "Lady.  Vv'hy  really,  I'm  a  thinking,  if  there  be  no  such 
"  things  as  spirits,  a  woman  has  no  occasion  for  marrying— she 
♦'  need  not  be  afraid  to  lie  by  herself." 

"  Tins.  Ah!  my  dear!  are  husbands  good  for  nothing  but 
*,'  '"  ^"8-^'^"  ^^^'='y  spirits.?  Dost  thou  think  I  could  not  instruft 
"  tliCe  in  several  other  comforts  of  u.atiimo;iy  ?" 

"  Lady. 
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"  La  D  Y .  Ah  !  but  you  are  a  man  of  so  much  knowledge,  that 
"  you  vould  iilways  be  laiichlng  at  my  ignorance— you  learned  men 
"  are  so  apt  to  despise  one !" 

"Tins.  No,  child!  I'd  teach  thee  my  principles:  thou  should'st 
"  be  as  wise  as  I  am — in  a  week's  time." 

"  Lady.  Do  vou  think  your  principles  would  make  a  wo- 
"  man  the  better  wife  ?" 

"  Tins.     Pr'ytliee,  Widow,  d  m't  be  queer," 

*'  Lady.  I  love  a  gay  temper,  but  I  would  not  have  you 
"  rally  things  that  are  seriou.'." 

"  Tins.  Well  enough,  faith  !  where's  the  jest  of  rallying  any 
"  thing  else !'' 

"  Tins.  Child,  I  thought  I  had  tcld  you  what  is  my  op"i- 
"  nion  of  spirits,  as  we  were  drinking  a  dish  of  tea  but  just  now 
'* There  is  no  such  thing,  I  give  thee  my  word." 

"  Lady.  Oh,  Mr.  Tinsel,  your  authority  must  be  of  great 
*'  weight  to  those  that  know  you." 

"Tins.  For  my  part,  child,  I  have  made  myself  easy  in  those 
*'  points." 

"  Lady.  Sure  nothing  was  ever  like  this  fellow's  vanity,  but 
"his  Ignorance."  ^Asidt. 

"  T I  Ns.  I'll  tell  thee  what  now,  Widow— I  wcu'd  engage  by 
"  the  help  of  a  white  sheet  and  a  pennyworth  of  link  In  a  dark 
"night,  10  fiightcn  you  a  whole  country  village  out  of  their 
"  senses,  and  the  -icar  into  the  bargain.  [Drum  heati.l  Hark !  hark ! 
"  what  noise  Is  that !  Heaven  defend  us !  this  Is  moie  than  fancy." 

"Lady.     It  beats  more  terrible  than  ever." 

"  Ti  NS.  'Tis  very  dreadful  !  what  a  do^have  I  been  to  speak 
"  against  my  conscience,  only  to  shew  my  parts!" 

"  Lady.  It  comes  nearer  and  nearer.  I  wish  you  have  not 
*'  anger'd  it  bv  your  foolish  discourse." 

"  Tins.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  did  not  spsak  from  my  heart;  I 
"  h:)pe  it  will  do  me  no  hurt,  for  a  little  harmles  raillery." 

"  Lady.  Harmle-.s.  d'ye  you  call  It  ?  It  beats  hard  by  us,  as 
"  If  It  wou'd  break  through  the  wall." 

"  Tins.      What  a  devil  had  I  to  do  with  a  white  sheet?" 

\Scene  opens,  and  discovers  Fantome. 

"  Tins.     Mercy  on  us !  it  appears." 

"  L\dy.     Oh!  'tishc!  'tishe  himself,  'tis  S'lrGeorge!  'tis  my 

"husband!"  [She  faints. 
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"  Tins.      Now  wou'd  I  give  ten  thousand  pounds  that  I  were 

"  in  town.  [Fnniomc  advances  to  him  drwiming. 

"  I  beg  icn  thousand  pardons.  I'll  never  talk  at  this  rate  any  more." 

[Fantome  still  advanrrs  dnimmin;^. 

"  By  my  soul,  vSir  Gfcrgr,  I  Ns-as  not   in  earnest  [/aUs    on  Aii 

"  Antes].  Have  compassion  on  my  youth,  and  consider  I  am  but  a 

"  coxcomb  —  [Fantome  points  to  thi  door.]     But  sec  he  waves  mc 

"  ofT — ay  with  all  my  heart  —  What  a  devil  had  I  to  do  with  a 

•'  white  sheet  ?"        \^SteaL  cjf,  mending  his  pact  as  the  drum  beats. 

Tlie  Drummer  CLuii  not  succeed  very  well  on  the  stage  ; 
it  wanted  that  bustle  and  incident  with  which  the  most 
trifling  pieces  do,  and  without  which  the  most  excellent, 
do  not  succeed  on  the  English  stage. 

Addison,  after  having  spent  some  time  in  the  tran- 
quil occupation  of  literary  composition,  after  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Cabinet,  returned  to  a  political  discussion. 

In  (he  beginning  of  1719,  the  Earl  of  Sundluland 
proposed  a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  peerage. 
The  scope  of  the  bill  was  this — that  instead  of  the  six- 
teen Scotch  peers,  there  were  for  the  future  to  be 
twenty-five  hereditary  peers  of  Scotland,  by  the  junc- 
tion of  nine  more  to  the  sixteen  then  sitting;  that  six 
English  peers  should  be  added,  and  then  the  Crowti 
be  restrained  from  creating  new  peers  but  on  the  e.\ 
tindlion  of  an  old  family.  To  enquire  into  the  merits  of 
this  bill  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose.  To  examine 
whether  any  restriftion  of  that  prerogative  of  t!)e 
Crown  would  be  proper,  and  if  so,  if  that  would  be  a  wise 
restri(^tion,  is  the  business  of  politicians,  not  of  biogra- 
phers. All  that  concerns  us  is,  what  relates  to  Mr.  Addi- 
son. The  peerage  bill  gave  gieat  alarm  through  the 
nation.  A  pamphlet  was  publislied  witliout  an}'  name, 
hut  since  known  to  be  written  by  Steele,  called  the 
Plebeian,  intended  to  expose  the  aristocratical  tendenry 
of  the  bill.  An  anonymous  answer  came  out,  entitled 
the  Old  Whig,  knov/ii  afterwards  to  he  from  the  pen  of 
our  Author.  The  Plebeian  replied.  In  the  next  num- 
ber the  Old  Whig  shews  his  belief  that  Steele  was  the 
.Author  of  the  Plebeian,  lie  styles  film  a  perfi-cl  pam- 
phleteer 
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])hleteerin  one  place,  little  Dicky  in  another,  tells  him  he 
liad  made  the  most  of  a  bad  cause.  Steele  in  his  next 
PLbcian  shews  his  belief  that  Addison  was  the  Author  ; 
and  in  favour  of  the  old  establishment,  quotes  from 
Cato  the  following  lines  ; 

"  Remember,  O  my  fviends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
"  The  gcn'rous  plan  of  pow'r  deliver'd  down 
"  From  age  to  age  by  your  renown'd  fore -fathers; 
"  (So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  so  much  blood) 
"  O!  let  it  never  perish  in  your  hands, 
*'  But  piously  transmit  it  to  your  children," 

The  peerage  bill  was  laid  aside  for  that  session,  and 
afterwards  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eighty-eiglit. 

The  end  of  this  great  man's  life  was  now  near  at 
hand.  In  addition  to  his  asthmatical  complaint,  he  was 
at  this  time  afflifted  with  a  dropsy.  After  a  long  and 
manly  struggle  with  his  distemper,  he  at  length  aban- 
doned all  hopes  of  life.  He  gave  directions  to  his  friend 
TicKELL  concerning  the  publication  of  liis  works,  and 
dedicated  them  on  his  death-bed  to  his  friend  and  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Craggs,  Secretary  of  State.  Conscious 
virtue  and  religion  waited  with  the  most  resigned  tran- 
quility for  death.  As  it  had  been  the  business  of  his 
life  to  promote  piet)'^  and  morality,  he  was  desirous  that 
his  death  might  contribute  to  the  same  noble  end.  His 
step-son  Lord  Warwick  was  dissipated,  and  Addisov 
had  striven  in  vain  to  reclaim  him  from  his  irregularities. 
When  at  the  point  of  death,  he  sent  for  the  young 
Lord.  The  Earl  had  many  amiable  qualities,  and  had  a 
very  exalted  respeft  for  Addisov,  though  juveinle  pas- 
sions would  not  always  listen  to  his  admonitions. 

Approaching  the  dying  man,  the  youth  said,  "  Dear  Sir, 
you  have  sent  for  me— I  hope  you  have  some  com 
niands — I  shall  hold  them  most  sacred."    Eagerly  grasp- 
ing the  young  man's  hand,    he  softly  said,  "  See  i\ 

V/HAT  PEACE  A  CHRISTIAN   CAN   DIE."       He  Spoke,    aiul 

soon  expired.     This  event  took  place  June  17th,  17 10,  at 

liol- 
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Holland-houso,    near  Kensington.      lie  left  no  issue, 
but  one  daughter, 

or  the  inniiuscrip^  works,  \vhici)  he  left  to  the  charge 
of  TiCKELL,  one  of  the  best  is  the  Di.ilvg^te  on  Ancient 
M.duh.  He  first  enters  into  their  general  uses,  shews 
that  they  tend  verj'  frccjuently  to  the  clearing  of  doubt- 
ful passages,  to  the  ascertaining  of  important  points  in 
chronology,  biography,  and  history,  lie  then  proceeds 
to  consider  their  peculiar  utility,  as  explications  of 
pocticnl  passages. 

Three  series  of  medals  are  placed  before  the  reader. 
The  first  exhibits,  under  a  female  appearance,  the  prin- 
cipal virtues  and  abstraft  qualities  as  personified  b}'-  the 
poets.  The  second  represents  some  metaphorical  or 
allegorical  description  of  sentiments,  charafters,  and 
events.  The  third  signifies  some  cities,  nations,  and 
provinces,  with  their  charaflers,  under  the  appearance 
of  women.  Each  figure  is  compared  with  some  piece 
of  Latin  poetry.  The  Author  shews  in  this  performance 
a  very  nice  knowledge  of  those  classics,  and  is  both  cu- 
rious and  useful. 

From  the  excellences  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Christian 
Religion,  in  tlie  unfinished  state  in  which  his  death  left 
the  work,  we  maj'  form  an  idea  of  v.hat  it  would  have 
been,  h:.d  the  Author  lived  to  complete  his  design. 

We  have  now  mentioned  tlie  priiicipal  transactions 
of  Mr.  Addison's  life.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
charafterise  his  various  compositions,  and  have  dwelt 
lojigest  en  those  which  appear  to  us  most  important. 

In  his  nmnners  and  habits,  nothing  was  more  obser- 
vable than  his  general  taciturnity  in  company.  His  friend 
ST5-ELE  frequently  mentions  his  remarkable  bashfulness, 
as  a  cloak  which  hid  andmuirled  his  merit.  Chester- 
field declares  that  Addison  was  the  most  timorous  and 
aukwaru  man  he  ever  saw.  Concerning  his  timidity,  all 
Writers  are  agreed.  From  CiiESTERFirLD,  who  con- 
sidered a  fine  address  as  th.e  supreme  excellence,  the 
ciiarge  of  au!:v.;:icInt:KS  was  a  vc-i}  heinous  accusation. 

Th-it 
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That  it  was  just,  we  have  only  the  evidence  of  that 
Lord,  who  was  very  ready  in  bestowing  contemptuous 
epithets  on  men  of  the  first  talents. 

Little  regard  is  due  to  the  assertion  of  a  man  who 
gave  the  appellation  of  botcntot  to  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  and  literary  characters  of  an  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed age.  Perhaps  Chesterfield  might  suppose  that,  by 
ascribing  to  great  men  a  deficiency  in  those  qualifications 
which  in  his  estimation  were  the  highest,  he  made  them 
appear  inferior  to  himself,  who  possessed  those  qualifi- 
cations. Men  are  very  apt  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  on 
those  acquirements  or  talents  in  which  they  themselves 
excel.  Parson  Adams  looked  on  a  schoolmaster  as 
the  highest  of  all  chararters,  and  on  himself  as  the  first 
of  all  schoolmasters.  On  this  principle  Chesterfield 
might  consider  himself  as  superior  to  an  Addison  or  a 
Johnson. 

TicKELL,  Steele,  Young,  Pope,  and  all  those  who 
knew  him  best,  declare  he  was  the  most  pleasing  com- 
panion they  ever  knew.  He  himself  acknowledges  that 
hewas  very  deficient  in  fluent  conversation.  He  could 
draw,  he  said,  bills  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he 
had  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket. 

Indeed  it  frequently  happens,  that  those  who  have  the 
greatest  stores  of  inteileclual  riches,  have  not  the  great- 
est quantity  of  ready  cash.  Those  who  shine  most  in 
conversation,  it  has  been  often  observed,  are  men  of  se- 
cond-rate parts. 

Doctor  Mandeville,  the  Author  of  the  Fable  of  fhc 
Pees,  once  expressed  to  Lord  Macclesfield,  whom 
Addison  visited,  a  desire  to  be  introduced  to  him.— - 
His  Lordship  brought  them  together.  After  thevhad 
passed  tlie  evening  in  company  v.-ith  his  Lordship,  and 
Addison  was  departed,  AIacclesfield  asked  the  Doc- 
tor what  was  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Addison,  "  I  think," 
answered  Mandevillz,  "  he  is  a  parson  in  a  tye  wig." 
Makdeville  probably  meant  this  for  wit,  and  founded 
his  intended  sarcasm  on  Addison's  gravity.     It  is  not 

likely 
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likely  that  a  man  who  endeavoured  to  shew  that  there 
was  no  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  that 
private  vices  were  public  benefits,  would  be  cordially 
received  by  one  who  was  the  strenuous  supporter  of 
virtue  and  religion.  A  grave,  cold  demeanour,  from 
him  to  a  person  ol"  such  piinciples,  could  not  surely  be 
blameable. 

However  silent  Addisox  might  be  before  strangers, 
among  his  friends  he  was  a  communicative,  entertaining, 
and  delightful  companion.  Steele  says,  that  he  was 
above  all  men  in  that  talent  called  humour.  "  I  have 
often  reflefted,"  says  he,  "  after  a  night  spent  with 
hirn,  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who 
liad  all  their  wit  and  pleasantness,  heightened  with  hu- 
mour more  exquisite  than  any  other  man  ever  possess- 
ed." This  might  be  considered  as  the  partiality  of  a 
fiiend,  if  it  were  not  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
others  who  were  not  his  friends.  Pope,  who,  every 
one  will  believe,  would  not  be  partial  in  Addison's  fa- 
vour, speaks  no  less  highly  of  his  colloquial  talents: — 
"  Addison's  conversation  h:id  something  in  it  more 
charming  than  I  have*  found  in  any  other  man.  But 
this  was  only  when  familiar;  before  strangers  he  pre- 
served his  dignity  by  a  stiff  silence." 

Of  the  course  of  Addison-'s  life,  before  his  marriage, 
we  have  the  follovv^ing  account  from  Jon  :j  son  and  Pope. 
His  chief  companions  were  Steele,  Budgel,  Phil- 
lips, Carey,  Davenant,  and  Colonel  Brett.  With 
one  or  other  of  those  he  always  breakfasted.  Budgel 
or  Phillips,  or  both,  were  generally  in  his  house.  He 
studied  all  the  morning;  then  dined  at  a  tavern,  and 
went  afterwards  to  Button's. 

Buttov  held  been  a  servant  in  the  Countess  of  War  - 
wick's  family,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  Addison, 
kept  a  coffee-houie  on  the  south  side  of  Russel-Street, 
between  Covent-Gaiden  and  Charles-Street.  Here  the 
Wits  of  the  time  used  to  assemble.  From  the  coffee- 
house 
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house  he  went  again  to  a  tavern,  where  he  often  sat 
late,  and  drank  too  much  wine.  "  In  the  bottle,"  says 
Johnson,  "  discontent  seeks  for  comfort,  cowardice 
for  courage,  and  bashfuhiess  for  confidence.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  Addison  was  first  seduced  to  excess  by 
the  manumission  which  he  obtained  from  tlie  timidity  of 
his  sober  hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  from  the 
presence  of  those  to  whom  he  knows  himself  superior, 
will  desire  to  set  loose  his  powers  of  conversation;  and 
M'ho  that  ever  asked  succour  from  Bacchus,  was  able  to 
preserve  himself  from  being  enslaved  by  his  auxiliary?" 

The  moral  character  of  Addison  is  not  to  be  learnt 
from  his  writings  alone,  but  from  the  general  testimony 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  So  generally  were  his 
excellences  acknowledged,  that  Swift,  who  was  not 
peculiarly  friendly  to  him,  after  having  observed  that 
the  eleftion  of  Addison,  though  he  adhered  to  a  part}-, 
and  to  principles  then  become  unpopular,  had  passed 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  adds,  *'  that  if  he  had  pro- 
posed himself  for  King,  he  would  have  been  hardly  re- 
fused." 

Addison  had  uniformly,  as  is  universally  kuown>  at- 
tached himself  to  a  party  in  politics,  at  a  season  when 
disputes  ran  very  high.  Both  Whigs  and  Tories  were 
in  the  daily  practice  of  loading  each  other  with  the  bit- 
terest invectives.  Party  zeal  maguiiied  foibles  into  fol- 
lies, and  faults  into  crimes  ;  yet  was  the  character  of 
Addison  never  impeached. 

His  station  was  eminent  in  the  State  ;  he' had  risen  to 
that  emineoce  by  his  talents.  He  had  outstripped  many 
who  were  once  before  him,  and  had,  no  doubt,  by  his 
rise,  provoked  envy. 

Envy,  with  her  usual  malignant  sagacity,  would  detect 
iinperfeftion  ;  and  with  her  usual  distorting  higenuity, 
would,  if  possible,  make  it  wear  the  appearance  of  vice* 

Party  zeal,  in  his  moral  charafter,  never  fancied  a 
stain— envy  never  imputed  to  him  a  crime. 

Such 
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Such  was  tlic  ojuiiion  entertained  of  Mr.  Addisox 
tluriii<7  Ills  lifi". 

Ajjaiiist  a  name  so  amiable  and  respec^table,  not  only- 
candour,  but  justice  is  cautious  in  admitting  a  censure. 
— The  more  perfeft  the  character,  the  more  positive  and 
forcible  must  be  the  testimony  which  would  shew  that 
the  praise  bestowed  on  it  is  unmerited. 

Addisox,  his^h  as  he  stood  in  the  public  estimation, 
has  since  his  death  been  accused  of  having,  in  his  con- 
du«5l  to  Mr.  Pope,  exercised  a  great  deal  of  jealousy, 
envy,  and  malevolence.  Particular  charges  are  alledged, 
which,  if  proved  to  be  true,  would  convift  him  of  the 
greatest  malignity,  and  even  baseness. 

The  person  who  has  brought  the  most  circumstantial 
accusation  against  him  is  Mr.  Ruffhead,  in  his  Life 
of  Pope.  As  his  charge  contains  every  thing  important 
that  has  been  asserted  to  Mr,  Addison's  prejudice,  vve 
shall  first  state  the  alledged  fadts,  and  then  examine  the 
evidence. 

The  first  public  notification  of  the  malignity  and 
baseness  discovered  in  our  Autljor,  is  that  bitter  cha- 
ra(5ler  of  him  under  the  denomination  of  Atticus,  by 
Mr.  Pope,  not  published  during  Addison's  life,  when 
be  could  have  defended  himself,  if  innocent;  but  after 
his  death,  when  he  could  not.  Every  one  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  verses  in  which  the  charafter  is  drawn, 
are  energetic  and  harmonious.  Poetical  description^ 
however,  may  be  excellent,  without  historical  truth. 
-    The  fclIo\ving  are  the  verses  : 

"  Peace  to  all  such  !  but  were  tliere  one  whose  fires 
"  True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires; 
"  Blest  with  each  talent,  and  each  art  to  please, 
"  And  born  to  write,  converse,  ar.d  live  with  ease— 
"  Shoud  such  a  man,   too  foud  to  rule  alone, 
"  Bear,  like  a  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne; 
"  View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
"  And  hate  for  arts  that  caas'd  him  elf  to  rise ; 
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"  Damn  vith  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 

'■  And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer; 

"  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 

*'  Just  hint  a  fault,    and  hesitate  dislike; 

'*  Alike  rescrv  d  to  blame  or  to  commend, 

"  A  tim'rous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend  ; 

*'  Dreading  ev'n  fools,  by  flatterers  besicg'd, 

"  And  so  obliging,  that  he  n'er  oblig'd  ; 

"  Like  Cato,  gives  his  little  senate  laws, 

"  And  sits  attentive  to  his  own  applause. 

"  While  Wits  and  Templars  ev'ry  sentence  raise, 

*'  And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 

"  Who  but  must  laugh,   if  such  a  mau  there  be! 

*'  Who  would  not  weep,  if  Attic  us  were  he!" 

The  allegations  stated  to  justif}'  this  charadter,  are 
briefly  these:— That  Mr.  Addison's  and  Mr.  Pope's 
friend«;hip  commenced  about  the  year  1713,  ;ind  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time.  During  this  period, 
according  to  the  account,  Addisom  promoted  the  sub- 
scription for  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad.  Pope  (as 
we  have  before  mentioned)  wrote  a  prologue  toCATo^ 
and  attacked  the  virulent  Critic  Dennis.  At  length, 
Addison  became  jealous  of  Mr.  Pope's  genius.  Thi^ 
jealousy  discovered  itself  on  the  following  occasion. 

Mr.  Pope  advised  with  Mr.  Addison  about  inserting 
the  machinery  of  the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  in  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock.  Addison  dissuaded  him  from  this  im- 
provement. The  dissuasion  Pope  imputed  to  jealousy. 
His  suspicions  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  book  of  Homer,  said  to  be  Tickeli/s 
translation,  in  opposition  to  Pope's.  He  believed  it  to  be 
Addison's  own  performance. 

This  belief  occasioned  a  breach  between  Pope  and 
Addison,  which  tlieir  common  friends  endeavoured  to 
reconcile,  and  procured  an  interview  between  them.-— 
Eut  the  haughty  behaviour  of  Addison  rendered  a  re- 
conciliation impra6licable.  Whilst  warm  with  t'.ie  idea 
of  the  injury  he  believed  done  him,  Po:e  wrote  the  chu- 
lafter  of  Apcison  ju>t  quoted. 

About 
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About  this  time  the  Earl  of  Warwicic,  our  Author'': 
son-ill-law,  told  Pope  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of 
being  well  with  his  father-in-law,  who  was  naturally  a 
jealous  man,  and  was  hint  by  Pope's  superior  talents  in 
poetry,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  had  secretly  encouraged 
GiLDON  to  abuse  Pope  and  his  family  in  a  virulent 
manner,  in  a  I/ife  which  he  wrote  of  WvcnF.ni.Y,  and 
paid  him  ten  guineas  for  his  scurrility.  The  morning  af- 
ter he  had  received  this  information,  he  wrote  Addison 
an  expostulatorv  letter,  in  which  lie  inclosed  the  verses 
cuiitaining  his  character.  'I'his  had  so  good  an  effecl  on 
him,  that  from  that  period  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
always  treated  Pope  with  civility,  and,  as  he  believed, 
with  justice. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Ruffiiead,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Pope,  of  the  conduct  of  Addison.  Other  pa- 
negyrists of  our  English  Homer  have  treated  the  Au- 
thor of  Cato  with  no  less  severit}". 

Were  the  account  proved  to  be  true,  Addison's  mo- 
ral character  would  deserve  to  be  very  different  from 
what  it  was  generally  respiesented. 

We  doubt  not  that  its  impugners  believed  their  judg- 
ment to  be  right.  To  have  vilified  any  character,  much 
more  such  a  charafter  as  Addison's,  without  the  con- 
vi<!;tion  that  it  deserved  to  be  so,  would  have  been  very 
iniquitous. 

If  they  had  abused  him  to  magnify  Pope,  their  ca- 
lumny, besides  its  injustice  to  Addjson,  would  have 
been  derogatorj'  to  the  merit  of  Pope.  That  poet's 
own  genius  and  excellence  are  too  great  to  require  any 
adventitious  support.  If  they  were  not,  the  humilia- 
tiou  of  Addison  would  not  imply  the  exaltation  of 
Pope. 

But  without  dwelling  on  the  intention  or  wisdom  of 
the  charge,  let  us  proceed  to  its  justice. 

The  accusation  resolves  itself  into  four  heads — Ad  di- 
kon's  advice  respecting  the  machinery  of  the  Rape  of 
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th**  Lock,  his  behaviour  at  the  interview,  the  abuse  of 
Pope  by  Gildon,  and  the  publication  of  Tickell's 
translation  of  a  book  of  Homer's  !h"ad. 

I'he  supposed  advice  of  Addison  about  the  projofted 
alterations  in  the  Kape  of  the  Lock  must  have  been 
previous  to  the  publication  of  that  poem  with  those  al- 
terations. Though  Addison  may  have  j^iven  sucli  an 
opinion,  it  does  not  follow  that  jealousy  must  have  been 
the  motive.  He  might  think  it  difficult  to  interweave 
the  machinery  without  breaking  the  unity  of  the  design. 
It  is  not  even  asserted,  that  after  the  improvement  was 
made,  Addison  disadvised  the  publication.  In  fa 61,  it 
appears  that  Pope  either  did  not  impute  the  advice  to 
any  sinister  motive,  or  was  iiimself  Insincere.  The 
iiiiproved  edition  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  was  publish- 
ed in  S'.unmer  17 13.  His  letters  to  Addison,  in  Oc- 
tober, ilovember,  December,  and  January  following, 
are  full  of  the  strongest  expressions  of  friendship  and 
confidence.  Mr.  Pope  either  was  sincere  in  his  protes- 
tations, or  he  was  not.  If  he  was,  it  is  a  prqof  he  did 
not  impute  cur  Author's  advice  to  so  mean  motives  as 
are  alledged  in  the  chi-rge.  If  he  was  not,  the  less  credit 
is  due  to  his  supposed  allegation,  or  to  any  opinion 
founded  on  that  allegation.  Mr.  Pope  not  only  express- 
ed in  his  letters,  but  aftervvards  manifested  in  his  con- 
duct, the  highest  confidence  in  Mr.  Addison.  To  him 
he  intrusted  his  design  of  translating  the  Iliad.  Mr. 
Addison  warmly  encouraged  him  to  undertake  the  task. 
Po?E  in  his  preface  acknowledges  that  it  was  the  advice 
of  Addison  which  determined  him  to  take  in  hand  the 
translation.  He  urged  him  to  turn  it  to  the  best  pecu- 
niary advantage,  and  for  that  purpose,  to  avoid  engaging 
in  party  disputes.  It  is  not  likely  that  if  Pope  had  be- 
lieved Addison  to  be  inspired  with  that  mean  jealoisy 
which  is  alledged,  he  would  have  consulted  him  concern- 
ing a  work  of  the  greatest  importance  he  had  ever  at- 
tempted. It  is  not  probable  that,  even  if  he  had  asked 
his  counsel  out  of  compliment,  he  '.vould   have  been 
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entirely  determined  by  it,  if  lie  thought  Addison  desi- 
rous of  injuring  his  reputation.  If  Addisov  liad  wished 
to  lessen  the  fame  of  Mr.  Pope,  lie  could  not  have  given 
an  advice,  compliance  with  which  would  have  a  more 
contrary  tendency.  The  most  sincere  friend  of  .Mr. 
Pope  could  not  give  him  more  beneficial  counsel  thati 
this  supposed  enemy. 

Soon  after  tins  time,  a   quarrel   broke  out  between 
Addison's  friend  Philips  and  Mr.   Pope,  which  in* 
volved  Addison    in    its  consequences.      PiiiLii's  had 
acquired  tolerable  reputation  as  a  writer  of  pastorals. 
Pope  wrote  an  ironical  comparison   between  the  pas- 
torals of  Philips  and  his  own.     So  ingeniously  does 
he  appear  to  prefer  the  feebleness  of  Philips,  with 
so  refined  irony  does  he  commend  these  passages  which 
arc  most  frivolous  and  mean,  that  Sir  Richard  Steele 
understood,   and  published  it  as   a  panegyric  on   his 
friend  Philips.     Addison  immediately  perceived  the 
drift  of  it.     Philips  soon  discovered  the  severity  of 
the  iron}-,  and  seems  to  have  been  filled  with  bitter  re- 
sentment against  Pope.   Men  of  no  great  importance  in 
themselves,  frequently  endeavour  to  borrow,  from  their 
conneftioii  with  personages  of  celebrity,  a  consequence 
they  could  never  attain  from  their  own  talents  or  exer- 
tions. 

Philips,  in  17 14,  soon  after  the  criticism  on  his 
pastorals,  at  Button's,  insisted  that  Pope  was  a  Tory, 
united  with  Swift  to  write  against  the  Vvhig  interest  -, 
that  his  attachment  to  the  Whigs,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
Succession,  had  produced  the  illiberal  attack  on  his  pas- 
torals ;  that  hot  \  Swift  and  Pope  were  anxiously  desi- 
rous to  undermine  himself,  Steele,  and  Addison.— 
This  stor^'wastoo  absurd  to  be  credited  by  Addison. 
As  he  could  not  be  unconscious  of  his  own  talents, 
nor  ignorant  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  it 
IS  not  likely  he  would  believe  that  the  literary  charafters 
of  Philips  and  him  would  be  the  obje6ls  of  the  same  at- 
tack. In  fiift,  he  went  to  Pope,  declared  his  disbelief 
of  so  incredible  an  assertion,  and  expressed  his  wish 
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that  their  friendship  might  continue.  Addiso.v  had 
often  cautioned  Pope  the  preceding  year  against  attach- 
ing himself  to  a  party,  as  impartiality  would  tend  much 
more  to  advance  both  his  fame  and  fortune.  Popf.  now 
very  openly  adhered  to  the  Tory  party.  A  coldness 
took  place,  towards  the  close  of  17 14,  between  him  and 
our  Author,  and  lasted  for  several  months. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  consistently  with  that  good  na- 
ture which  he  eminently  possessed,  was  eager  to  have 
them  reconciled.  He  procured  an  interview  between 
them,  which  had  not  the  desired  effedl.  The  interview, 
ns  appears  from  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope,  took  place 
before  the  publication  of  either  Pope  or  Tickell's 
translation  ;  not  after  the  appearance  of  these  works,  as 
asserted  in  the  charge. 

At  the  interview,  Pope,  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, conduced  himself  with  great  impetuosity,  and 
uttered  severe  invedlives  against  Addison.  Our  Au- 
thor, who  was  much  above  Pope  in  age  and  station, 
demeaned  himself  with  the  haughtiness  of  conscious  su- 
perioritj',  offended  at  the  arrogance  of  an  inferior;  but 
neither  shewed  jealousy  nor  malice. 

That  the  haughtiness  of  Addison  on  this  occasion 
was  altogether  justifiable,  we  v/ill  not  attempt  to  prove. 
It  will,  we  think,  be  admitted,  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  considered,  that  it  was  very  natural. 

When  Pope  and  Addison  became  first  acquainted, 
the  former  was  only  at  the  commencement  of  his  lite- 
rary fame — the  latter  near  the  summit  of  his  glory. 
Addison  was  then,  without  doubt,  much  the  superior 
of  Pope,  in  that  excellence  which  Pope  was  pursuing. 
Pope  behaved  himself  to  Addison  with  the  respeft  and 
deference  due  to  acknowledged  superiority. 

The  character  of  Pope  rose  rapidly ;  consequently  the 
distance  between  him  and  Addison  lessened.  Men  are 
slow  in  admitting  the  idea  of  equality  between  those, 
who  have  been  once  much  their  inferiors,  and  themselves. 
Notwithstanding   the  fame  Pope   had   now   acquired, 
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Addisov  mij2;ht  vciy  naturally  consider  him  as  the  youth 
wliom  lie  had  patronized,  not  as  the  man  who  rivalled  him. 
Pope's  violence  and  severe  invectives  against  a  man 
who  still  considered  him  as  an  inferior,  must  have  ap- 
peared outrageous  insolence,  Ihat  Addison  a<Sled 
with  perfert  propriety,  we  do  not  pretend  to  alledge.— 
At  the  same  tnne,  we  can  discover  no  circumstance  in 
hh  behaviour  at  this  interview  that  contains  any  ground 
of  impeachment  against  iiis  inoral  character. 

The  next  article  of  the  accusation  is,  the  employment 
of  GiLuON  by  Addison  to  abuse  Pope.  The  person 
from  whom  Mj".  Pope  is  said  to  have  received  this  anec- 
dote, was  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Mr.  Addison's  son- 
in-law.  The  Earl  at  that  time  was  only  seventeen  years 
of  age.  Now,  is  it  probable  that  Mr.  Addiso.v,  a 
statesman,  a  politician,  a  man  of  very  high  characT:er,  if 
he  was  employing  a  person  in  so  base  an  undertaking— 
an  undertaking  which  would  deservedly  blast  that  high 
chara(^ter — would  intrust  the  secret  to  a  boj',  and  that 
boy  not  in  the  smallest  degree  a  necessary  instru.ment  to 
its  success.  The  foily  of  such  a  conndence  would  be 
equal  to  the  br.seness  of  the  traii'^adlion.  It  is  certainly 
much  more  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  story  \va.s  found- 
ed in  the  misapprehension  or  erroneous  conjecture  of 
the  Earl,  than  that  such  a  man  as  Addison  v.ouid  be 
guilty  of  such  complicated  baseness  and  folly.  It  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  liis  general  cliaracter— it  never 
made  its  way  into  print  until  sixty  years  after  his  death. 
The  only  evidence  was  a  boy,  who  could  not  be  direct- 
ly trusted,  and  who,  from  his  age  and  knowledge,  was 
not  capable  of  discovering  it  by  the  sagacity  of  penetra- 
tion.- Such  a  charge,  so  supported,  must  inevitably  fail 
to  the  ground. 

The  last  and  greatest  article  of  the  accusation  is,  tiie 
publication  of  Tickell's  translation  of  a  book  of  the 
Jliad,  in  opposition  to  Pope's.  At  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  volume  of  Pope's  Homer,  Tick- 
ell's version  was  pubiished.     ^^■hether  this  was  really 
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Tick-ll's  own,  or  Addison's,  cannot  be  pronounced 
with  certainty,  unless  we  knew  the  circumstances  which 
convinced  Pope  that  it  was  our  Author's.  At  present 
we  have  only  Pope's  opinion.  Opinion  is  no  proof,  es- 
pecially the  opinion  of  one  who  snpposed  liis  character 
and  interest  so  much  concerned.  Whether  it  was  or 
■was  not  Addison-'s,  is  not  of  very  much  consequence  as 
to  his  innocence  or  guiit.  He  was  the  patron  of  Tick- 
ell,  Tickell  took  no  important  step  without  his  con- 
currence. If  therefore  he  did  not  suggest  the  publica- 
tion, he  must  have  approved  of  it.  This  fadl  we  think 
the  warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Addison  must  admit. — 
The  cjuestitMi,  llierefcre,  is  not  concerning  the  fa€l,  but 
the  motives.  Intention  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case, 
must  be  inferred  from  general  conduc%  compared  vath 
particular  circumsLnnces. 

Mr.  Addison's  chaiatfter  v.'as  so  gen?rally  good,  and 
has  been  so  often  mentioned,  that  we  shall  say  nothing 
ot  It  until  we  discuss  the  transaclion  itself. 

To  apologize  for  presenting  this  translation  to  the 
public  at  such  a  junfture,  the  following  advertisement 
was  prefixed  by  Mr.  Tickell:  "  I  must  inform  the 
reader,  that  when  I  began  this  first  book,  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  translating  the  whole  Iliad;  but  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  diverted  from  that  design,  by  finding 
the  work  was  fallen  into  a  much  abler  hand.  I  would 
not,  therefore,  be  thought  to  have  any  other  view  in 
publishing  this  small  specimen  of  Homer's  Iliad,  than 
10  bespeak,  if  possible,  the  favour  of  the  public  to  a 
trrr.dation  of  Homer's  Odyssej',  wherein  I  have  al- 
rci'.dy  made  some  progress." 

Mr.  Ai:)dison  had  a  very  great  affection  for  Tickell, 
and  might  have  either  written  it,  or  revised  it,  to  confer  a 
pecuniary  obligation  on  him,  by  promoting  a  subscription 
lor  his  Odyssey.  Whether  that  was  or  was  not  his  motive, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  AboisoN  caused  it  to  be  pub- 
lished from  envy  and  malice,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  in- 
jure Mr.  Pope.  One  reason  that  induces  us  to  believe 
r  7  that 
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that  he  had  no  intention  to  oppose  Pope,  is,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Tickell's  Homer,  op- 
position to  the  Ihad  could  not  do  its  Autlior  any  ma- 
terial injury.  His  subscription  was  full,  and  his  con- 
traiJt  with  his  bookseller  completely  performed.  Had 
Addison  wished  to  obstru<!?l  Pope's  translation,  the 
time  for  efre6ting  his  purpose  would  have  been,  when 
the  subscription  was  beginning.  He  might  then  have 
set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  Tickell,  which  would 
have  interfered  with  Pope's.  The  influence  of  Addi- 
son with  the  Whigs  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  Swift 
with  the  Tories.  With  those  who  were  of  neither  par- 
ty, his  recommendation  would  have  had  more  weight 
than  Swift's,  because,  though  certainly  not  superior 
to  the  Dean  in  original  genius,  he  was  in  greater  esti- 
mation for  elegant  literature  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly for  class. al  knowledge.  Malice  not  only  em- 
braces, but  creates  opportunities  for  injuring  its  objedl. 
—Addison  neglected  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
of  hurting  the  supposed  objedt  of  his  malice,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  hypothesis  of  his  accusers,  made  no  attempt 
against  him  until  it  was  too  late  to  be  successful. 

Those  who  impute  malice  and  envy  to  Addison,  to 
give  consistency  to  their  charge,  ought  to  have  added 
folly.  It  certainly  would  have  been  the  rankest  folly 
in  a  man,  maliciously  inclined  towards  another,  to  have 
abstained  from  executing  his  malicious  intentions  when 
he  could  have  done  harm,  and  not  attempt  mischief  till 
he  could  do  none. 

It  may  be  asserted,  that  Mr.  Addison  did  not  wish 
to  injure  the  pecuniary  interest  of  Mr.  Pope,  but  from 
jealousy,  to  lessen  or  eclipse  his  fame,  A  possibility  is 
not  a  provtd  faft.  Jealousy  arises  from  the  conscious- 
ness or  apprehension  of  some  positive  or  comparative 
deficiency. 

Pope's  Iliad  is,  no  doubt,  a  performance  w^iich  evinces 
a  clear  conception  of  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the 
sublime  bard,   a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English 
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language  and  numbers,  and  exquisite  judgment  in  the  se- 
leaion  and  application.    Nor  does  it  merely  shew  judge- 
ment and  knowledge,  but  also  masterly  genius.      But 
Addison  must  have  been  very  unconscious  of  his  own 
powers,  and  of  the  excellence  of  his  best  performance, 
if  he  considered  his  most  perfeft  origimil  compositions 
surpassed   by  any  transhilion.       If   Addison   thought 
himself  capable  of  writing  a  translation  equal  to  Pope's, 
in  force,  animation,  elegance,  and  harmony,  and  at  the 
same  time  less  removed  from  the  original,  an  attempt 
to  translate  it,  instead  of  deserving  reproach,  would  de- 
serve praise.     It  would  have  preserved  the  simple  ma- 
jesty of  Homer  ;  andat  the  same  time  have  been  written 
in  a  beautiful  style,  and  musical  numbers :  it  would  have 
done  service  to  literature.     Had  he  been  conscious  of 
inferiority  to  Pope  in  the  qualifications  of  a  translator 
of  poetry,  the  attempt  would  have  been  foolish— but 
not  malicious  :  it  would  have  injured  his  own  literary 
fame  by  the  comparison,  and  have  raised  his  supposed 
adversary,  in  the  same  proportion.      That  he  had  any 
intention  of  publishing  a  version  of  the  Iliad,  there  is 
no  evidence  even  probable.     The  circumstance  of  the 
time  which  provoked  the  irritable  disposition  of  Pope, 
is    sufficiently   explained  by    the   advertisement  above 
quoted.      This  advertisement   was    industriously  sup- 
pressed in  Pope's  publication  on  the  subjeft.     Had  An- 
pisoN  been  aftuated  byjealousy,  it  is'  not  probable  he 
would  have  spoken  so  highly  of  Pope's  Iliad,  as  he  did 
in  the  f^reeholder.     Jealousy  is  not  wont  to  descant  on 
the  excellence  of  its  object,  to  those  of  whose  esteem  it 
is  afraid  ;    it  may  by  that  objeft  be  deprived.      A  lover 
seldom  celebrates  to  his  mistress  the  charms  of  a  rival 
whom  he  is  apprehensive  she  prefers.     On  the  whole, 
the  circumstances   not  only  do  not  prove,  but  do  not 
even  render  nrobable  the  charge  of  envy,  jealousy,  and 
malice,  allectged  by  Pope  against  Addison.      Charac- 
ters long  allowed  to  be  either  eminently  excellent  or 
eminently  depraved,  are  not  to  be  changed  from  slight 
£  4  circum- 
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Circumstances  or  vague  reports:  notiiing  will  overturn 
them  but  the  force  of  direft,  positive,  unbiassed  testi- 
mony.    Pope  might  impute  meanness  and  disingenuity 
to  ADnjsox:    his  friends  and  partiz;,nr,  might   repeat 
the  charge      Hut  now  that  Addison  and  Poi'e  are  re- 
gardL'd  not   as  Whig  and  Tory,  as  head  of  one  party 
of  literati  or  of  another,  but  merely  as  men  of  distin- 
guished genius,  whose  labours  produce  to  the  world  a 
very  great   increase  of  intelkaual    treasure,  our   opi- 
nion of  their  moral  charafters  is  formed  not  from  the 
cxag-n  at;o:is  or  inveftives  of  their  prejudiced  adherents 
or  enemies,  but  from  the  history  of  their  condnft,  and 
the  testimony  of  their  impartial  cotemporaries.     Lis- 
tening to  toe  genera]  voice  in  his  favour,  we  shall  not, 
hy  a  few  murmurs,  be  witiiheld  from  expressing  our 
conviaion,  that   Addison  was   a  man  of  moral  excel- 
lence, no  Jess  exalted  than  his  intelJeftuaJ.     In  addition 
fo  the  gre;.t  virtues  of  justice,  beneficence,  and  patrio- 
tism, he  possessed  in  2  very  high  degree  the  lesser  virtues 
of  moderation,  economy,  and  prudence,  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  consistent  operation  of  the  others.     His 
temper  was  calm,  equable,  andagreeable.— Candour  and 
IibeiaJity  were  eminently  conspicuous  both  in  his  criti- 
cism, and  in  his  intercourse  with  mankind. 

Though  belonging  to  a  partv,  he  loved  gocdnes.s,  and 
venerated  talentsin  thoseof  the  opposite  side.  When  in 
Ireland  with  Lord  Sunderland,  he  could  not  be  pr. 
vailed  upon  to  discontinue  his  intimacy  with  Swift, 
though  extremely  obnoxious  to  die  Administration  un- 
der which  our  Author  wj.s  acting.  He  preserved  hi;^ 
regard  for  him  to  the  last. 

The  following  letter,  copied  from  Swift's  Works 
i'!to  the  Biogrupbia  Britannka,  exhibits  a  ^•ery  amiable 
Picture  of  our  Author's  dispositions  and  politeness. 
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Bristol,  Oci.  i,  1718. 
DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  received  the  honour  of  your  letter  at  Bristol, 
^vllere  I  have  just  finished  a  course  of  water-drinking, 
V.  hich  I  hope  has  pretty  ^vell  recovered  me  from  the 
leavings  of  my  last  Winter's  sickness.  As  for  the  sub- 
jed-l;  of  your  letter,  though  yo:i  know  an  affair  of  that 
nature  cannot  well,  nor  safely  be  trusted  in  writing,  I  de- 
sired a  friend  of  mine  to  acquaint  Sir  Ralph  Gore,  that 
1  was,  by  a  pre-engagement,  and  not  at  my  own  choice, 
to  adl  in  it ;  and  have  since  troubled  my  Lady  Ashe  with 
a  letter  to  the  same  effeft,  which  I  hope  has  not  miscar- 
ried. However,  upon  my  return  to  London,  I  will  far- 
ther enquire  into  that  matter,  and  see  if  there  is  any 
room  left  me  to  negociate  as  you  propose. 

"  I  still  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  you  in  England ;  and 
if  you  would  take  my  house  at  Eilton  in  your  way, 
(it  lies  upon  the  road,  within  a  mile  of  Rugby)  I  would 
strive  hard  to  meet  you  there,  provided  you  would  make 
rae  happy  in  your  company  for  some  days.  The  great- 
est pleasure  I  have  met  with  for  some  months,  is  in  the 
conversation  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Smalridge,  who, 
since  the  death  of  the  excellent  man  you  mention,  is  to 
me  the  most  candid  and  agreeable  of  all  bishops.  *  I 
v.'ould  say,  Clergj'men  were  not  Deans  comprehended 
under  that  title.  We  have  often  talked  of  you  ;  and 
when  I  assure  you  he  has  an  exquisite  taste  of  writing, 
I  need  not  tell  you,  how  he  talks  on  such  a  subjeft.  I 
look  upon  it  as  my  good  fortune,  that  I  can  express  my 
esteem  of  you  even  to  those  who  are  not  of  the  bishop's 
party,  without  giving  offence.  When  a  man  has  so 
much  compass  in  his  chara6ler,  he  affords  his  friends  to- 
pics enough  to  enlarge  upon,  that  all  sides  admire.  I 
am  sure,  a  zealous  friendly  behaviour  distinguishes  you  as 
much  as  your  many  more  shining  talents;  and  as  I  have 
received  particular  instances  of  it,  you  must  have  a  very 

bad 
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bad  opinion  of  me,  if  you  do  not  think  I  heartily  love 
and  respeft  you;  and  that  I  ever  am, 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 
7.    ADDISON." 

The  partial  abusive  criticism  of  Dennis  he  never 
resented,  not  even  with  contemptuous  behaviour.  The 
violent  attack  of  Pope  he  forgave,  and  according  to 
that  gentleman  himself,  always  spoke  very  handsomely 
of  him,  and  ascribed  due  merit  to  his  compositions. — 
He  embraced  every  opportunity  of  conferring  benefits 
on  the  deserving,  of  conducing  to  the  welfare  of  his 
countr}-,  and  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Possessing,  and  exerting  so  many  amiable  and  esti- 
mable qualities,  Addison  was  universally  loved  and  ve- 
nerated. 

In  the  intelleftual  characler  of  AoDisoy,  the  most 
prominent  features  were  judgment,  taste,  and  humour. 

He  perceived  with  quickness,  clearness,  and  distindl- 
ness,  the  nature  and  tendency  of  obje6ts— of  his  own 
ideas,  and  of  the  conceptions  of  others.  He  readily 
saw  what  were  the  best  ends ;  selected  with  nice  discri- 
mination, from  the  mass  of  his- knowledge,  those  parts 
which  were  fittest  for  answering  the  purposes  which  he 
deemed  it  wisest  to  attain.  He  accurately  distinguished 
between  resemblance  and  identity,  appearance  and  rea- 
lity. He  detefted  fallacy,  however  varnished  or  en- 
veloped ;  he  discovered  truth,  however  disguised  or 
hidden. 

Taste  was  likewise  a  predominant  quality  in  the  mind 
of  Addisok.  His  perception  of  the  pleasing  and  un- 
pleasing,  of  the  excellent  and  defective,  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  art,  was  instantaneous,  j'et  complete ;  minute, 
yet  comprehensive.  His  feehng  of  the  perfections  and 
imperfedtions  which  he  perceived,  was  exquisitely  deli- 
cate. He  had  improved  his  taste  by  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
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elegant  literature.  Naturally  delicate,  refined  by  the 
examination  of  the  best  models,  and  united  with  sound 
and  acute  judgment,  the  taste  of  Adoison  was  so  ex- 
aft,  that  no  beauty,  no  deformity,  however  intermixed, 
could  escape  its  discernment. 

The  humour  of  our  Author  is  ingenuous,  variegated, 
and  peculiar  to  himself.  "  It  is,"  as  Johnson  observes, 
"  so  happily  diffused,  as  to  give  the  grace  of  noveltj'  to 
domestic  scenes  and  daily  occurrences."  "He  never 
(to  use  the  words  of  the  same  wise  and  just  judge)  out- 
steps the  modesty  of  nuturc,  nor  raises  merriment  or 
wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  nei- 
ther divert  by  distortion,  nor  amaze  by  aggravation.— 
He  copies  life  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  he  can  hardly 
be  said  to  invent;  yet  his  exhibitions  have  an  air  so 
much  original,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  them  not 
merely  the  product  of  imagination." 

Humorous  description  of  actions  and  exhibitions  of 
characters,  as  well  as  serious,  may  be  either  compressed 
or  dilated.  A  Writer  may  either  paint  by  a  few  strokes, 
or  a  full  delineation.  Addison,  in  his  mode  of  unfold- 
ing his  conceptions,  resembles  the  ditFuseness  of  a  Liv y, 
more  than  the  conciseness  of  a  Tacitus.  His  descriptions 
are  minute  and  copious.  Diffuseness  is  often  accompanied 
by  feebleness.  With  many,  occasional  co-existence 
passes  for  cause  and  effect.  Addison's  humour,  because 
diffuse,  is  esteemed  weak.  Force  is  not  to  be  estimated 
l)y  compactness,  because  the}'  often  coincide,  but  by 
effeft.  That  humour  cannot  be  deemed  weak,  which 
overcame  so  many  strong  prejudices,  and  pulled  up  so 
many  deeply  rooted  follies  and  absurdities.  Though 
Addison  does  not  content  himself  with  selefting  a 
few  circumstances,  yet  all  those  which  he  employs  are 
conducive  to  the  purposes  of  humour.  To  assail  a  strong 
antagonist,  by  a  succession  of  well  directed  blows,  with- 
out being  exhausted,  and  at  last  to  conquer  him,  re- 
quires as  much  force  as  to  subdue  him  at  one  stroke.— 
It  con\  eys  to  the  spectators  a  much  fuller  idea  of  the 
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skill  and  dexterity  of  the  vi(5lor ;  it  produces  a  more  com- 
plete efFeft,  by  disabliiipj  the  antagonist  more,  and  so 
rendering  hini  for  a  longer  time  unfit  to  renew  the  con- 
test. 

No  nation  has  produced  so  many  Authors,  who  have 
excelled  in  wit  and  humour,  as  these  kingdoms.  Among 
the  ingenious  men  distinguished  for  those  qualities,  we 
recolleft  none  before  Addisov,  who  uniformly  pre- 
served decency  in  his  humorous  representations.  In  his 
own  time,  the  other  most  shining  wits  were  remarkable 
for  indelicacy.  Addison  considered  that,  even  inde- 
pendent of  morality,  indecency  is  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
genius,  and  requires  no  intellec^lual  exertion.  He  ri- 
gidly abstained  from  every  impure  aud  disgusting  image 
and  idea  in  his  compositions.  In  that  particular,  as  well 
as  many  others,  he  has  highly  improved  the  taste  and 
V  ritings  of  his  countrymen.  Since  his  time,  humourha^ 
been  refining;  nien  of  genius  have  long,  in  in;itation  of 
cur  Author,  with  wit  ruid  humour  combined  decorum. 
The  first  pieces  in  tlie  language  are  distinguished  for 
purity  of  idea,  rs  well  as  brilliancy  of  wit,  force  and 
variety  of  humour. 

Indelicary  is  now  the  resource  of  dullness  and  frivo- 
lity-, not  tlie  abuse  of  genius  ;  it  may  be  found  amidst 
the  insipid  absurdity  of  ephemerous  farces,  but  is  totally 
excluded  from  a  School  for  Scandal.  The  humour  of 
our  Author  is  not  only  exquisite  and  refined  in  itself, 
but  has  tended  most  powerfully  to  refine  the  humour  of 
posterity. 

Though  Addison  is  most  eminently  remarkable  for 
those  qualities  of  intelledl  which  we  have  mentioned, 
yet  was  his  invention  fertile,  and  his  fancy  brilliant. 

The  predominancy  of  diifercnt  powers  depends  consi- 
derably on  the  superior  frequency  of  exertion.  The 
ends  which  he  pursued,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  pursued  them,  required  the  exercise  of  judgment, 
tastej  and  humour,  more  frequently  than  of  imagina- 
tion.    But  when  he  does  employ  his  fancy,  we  see  in 

parts 
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parts  of  liis  poetry,  and  no  less  in  his  allegorical  prose, 
force  and  copiousness. 

The  knowledge  of  Addison   was  extensive,  though 
perhaps  not  equal  to  his  talents.     He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  and  Roman  literature.     He  had 
also  studied  vfith   success  many  branches  of   modern 
karning.       He  was  thoroughly  master  of  the  literary 
compositions,  both  in  prose  and  poetiy,  of  the  French 
and  English,  and  knew  a  considerable  portion  of  those  of 
Italy.    He  was  well  versed  in  the  history  and  politics  of 
Europe,   and  in  the  constitution  of  his  coun.tr}\     The 
principal  subjeft  of  his  enquiry  was  the  human  charac- 
ter.    Man  he  had  surveyed  v/ith  the  most  accurate  ob- 
servation.    He  had  examined  his  powers  and  affections, 
as  thej-  shew  themselves  in  action ;  the  circumstances, 
general   and  particular,  which   excite   them ;   and   the 
objefts  for  vvhich  they  are  and  ought  to  be  called  forth. 
He  was  more  versed  in  the  aftive  force,  than  in  the 
anatomy  of  tlie   human  intellec't  and  afFeftions.     His 
knowledge  of  the  mind  partook  more  of  the  nature  of 
that  of  Homer,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Swift,  and   of 
l-iELDiKG---than  of  Aristotle,  of  Locke,   of  Hlt- 
CHESox,  or  of  HriD.     Of  great  compass  of  scientific 
knowledge,  ue  have  in  our  Author's  writings  no  evi- 
dence.    With  metaphysics  he  seems  not  to  have  been 
profoundly  acquainted.     His  observations  on  passages 
which  he  quotes,   or  doc^irines  which   he  states   from 
Locke's  Essay,  v/ould  be  now  deemed  superficial.     In 
his  adoption  of  the  theories  of  that  great  philosopher,  v/e 
see  more  frequently  the  submission  of  deference  to  au- 
thority, than  the  assent  of  convidlion  to  argument. 

Great  as  is  the  excellency  of  Locke's  Essay  as  an 
;  ccession  to  science,  still  greater  as  it  is  in  sharpening 
.nd  expanding  the  mind  for  the  acquisition  and  compre- 
hension of  knowledge,  the  reasoning  is  certainly  far 
from  being  always  just— the  conclusions  from  being 
indisputable.  Those  principles  in  the  Essay  on  which 
Addison  touches,  :.re  frequently  neither  obvious,  nor 
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proved  to  be  true ;  ve'  lie  draws  inferences  from  tlicnn  as 
if  certain.  W'e  have  no  proofs,  that  our  Autlior  was 
profoundly  acquainted  with  mathematics  or  natural  phi- 
lospohy,  any  more  than  with  metaphysics.  But  though 
lie  did  not  know  every  thing,  he  knew  a  great  deal,  and 
iijiplied  his  knowledge  to  the  most  benelicial  purposes. 

The  writings  of  Abdison  are  chieHy  poetical,  cri- 
tical, and  moral. 

During  his  life  the  reputation  of  our  Author  stood 
very  high  as  a  Poet.  It  is  said,  that  in  his  own  estima- 
tion his  poetry  was  superior  to  any  of  his  v/orks.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  for  men  to  form  an  errone- 
ous judgment  concerning  the  comparative  merit  of 
different  performances  of  their  own.  Hume  ranks  his 
Treatise  on  Human  Naf-iirc  above  his  History  of  England. 
As  Addison  valued  himself  chiefly  for  his  poetry,  it 
\vas  natural  for  his  friends  to  celebrate  his  compositions 
of  that  description  beyond  all  the  rest  of  his  writings. 
The  eminence  of  his  station  procured  from  others  that 
praise  of  his  poetry  which  the  partiality  of  afFedlion 
drew  forth  from  his  fri  nds.  The  fame  of  our  Author 
rests  now  less  on  h's  poetry  than  on  his  prose. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  his  fancy  was  much 
less  frequently  extrcised  than  his  judgment.  His 
poetry  in  general,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  rather 
vSound  philosophy  and  just  morality  versified,  than  ani- 
mated description  or  interesting  exhibition.  He  seldom 
displays  that  magic  power  which  hurries  us  where  the 
Author  pleases.  He  does  nut  often  either  warm  our 
fancy  or  move  our  heart.  Like  his  own  Fortius, 
his  steady  temper  surveyed,  in  the  calm  lights  of  mild  phi- 
losophy, objects  which  would  torture  even  to  madness 
poets  of  warmer  feelings.  He  conveys  to  us  in  his 
poetry  excellent  moi  al  instrudtions,  whose  own  strength 
impresses  them  on  our  judgment  and  will,  without  much 
assistance  from  our  imagination  or  passions.  But  though 
the  poetry  of  Addison  be  not  generally  either  very 
picturesque,  animated,  or  imj-assioncd,  yet  there  are 
many  passages  which  evince  real  poetical  genius.    Such 
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indeed  is  the  vigour  which  he  occasionally  shews,  that 
we  regret  he  did  not  alwaj's,  when  writing  on  such 
subjects,  give  more  reins  to  his  fancy. 

\\>  have  already  observed,  that  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Halifax  from  Italy  in  the  Campaign,  and  some  other 
pieces,  there  are  striking  instances  of  poetic  talents. 
We  have  been  more  full  upon  Cato.  The  muse  that 
diclated  those  passages,  might  have  generally,  we  think, 
afforded  more  fire  and  pathos.  Dr.  Hltrd,  with  great 
candour  and  ingenuity,  accounts  for  the  deficiency  of 
Addison  in  the  power  of  invention.  In  discussing  the 
question.  Whether  the  usual  forms  of  learning  are  not 
rather  injurious  than  assisting  to  a  poet,  the  Bishop 
observes,  "  that  it  should  seem  to  be  so  for  a  natural 
reason.  For  the  faculty  of  invention,  as  well  as  all  our 
other  powers,  is  much  improved  and  strengthened  by- 
being  exercised ;  and  great  reading  prevents  this,  by 
demanding  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  memory.  Thus 
the  mind  becomes  not  only  indisposed,  but  for  want  of 
use,  really  unqualified  to  turn  itself  to  other  views  than 
such  as  habitual  recolleftion  easily  presents  to  it.  And 
this,  I  am  persuaded,  hath  been  the  case  v/ith  many  a 
line  genius,  especially  with  vne  of  our  own  country, 
(Mr.  Addison)  who,  as  appears  from  some  original 
efforts  in  the  sublime  allegorical  way,  had  no  want  of 
natural  talents  for  the  greater  poetry ;  which  were  yet 
so  restrained  hy  his  constant  and  superstitious  study  of 
the  old  Classics,  that  he  vras  in  fa(5l  a  very  ordinary 
Poet." 

Of  the  truth  of  the  general  do6lrine  here  stated,  not 
only  Homer  and  Shakespeare  are  eminent  instances, 
but  even  Virgil  and  Milton.  The  most  interesting- 
parts  of  the  Georgics  and  j^neid  are  those  which  are 
derived,  not  from  the  perusal  of  other  writings,  but 
from  the  poet's  own  genius.  Though  Paradise  Lost 
abound  in  learning,  yet  the  sublimest  parts  are  those  in 
which  none  is  introduced.  The  learning  of  Milton 
sometimes  seems  to  smother  his  wonderful  genius,— 

It 
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It  is  certain,  the  most  learned  are  the  least  interest- 
ing anil  ex:iited  parts  of  the  poem.  We  make  no 
doubt  that  the  Doclor's  observation  concerning  the  ef- 
fc»5t  of  learning  is  just,  as  to  Addison  in  particular.— 
Perhaps  to  the  confined  exercise  of  imagination  the 
modesty  of  our  Author  also  contributed.  Great  modesty 
produces  submit^sion  to  authority  in  minds  fullj'  capable 
of  discussing  argument,  and  adoption  of  the  ideas  of 
others,  in  tliose  qualified  to  invent  much  better  them- 
selves. 

But.  wluitcver  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  unfre- 
quent  exertion  of  the  full  force  of  Addison's  inventive 
powers,  we  cannot  admit,  \n  its  full  extent,  the  just- 
ness of  the  censure,  that  he  was  only  a  very  ordinary 
Poet.  Various  portions  of  the  performances  which  we 
have  mentioned,  appear  to  us  to  claim  a  higher  praise, 
though  not  the  highest.  Were  we  to  rank  eminent 
British  Poets  according  to  our  Idea  of  their  poetical 
genius,  placing  Pote,  Otway,  and  Duvde.v  in  the 
next  class  to  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  we  should  as- 
sign to  Addisox  one  of  the  foremost  stations  in  the 
third  rank. 

As  a  Critic,  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  shew, 
that  Audisox  is  entitled  to  great  praise.  We  admitted, 
that  as  philosophical  treatises,  thej'  were  inferior  to  some 
of  those  of  a  more  modern  date.  They  nevertheless 
evince  an  acute,  discriminating  understanding,  and  an 
exquisite  taste.  They  have,  besides,  the  appropriate 
merit  of  being  skilfully  adapted  to  the  state  of  literary 
knowledge  at  the  time.  They  divest  learning  of  th::t 
stiffness  and  austerity  which  deterrvd  many  from  becom- 
ing her  votaries.  They  present  knowledge  in  a  win- 
ning form,  to  excite  men's  desire  of  her;  and  exhibit 
her  as  easy  and  accessible,  to  encourage  the  pursuit.— 
"His  attempt, "■•  says  Joiixson,  "  succeeded;  enquiry 
was  awakened,  and  comprehension  expanded.  An  emu- 
lation of  intellectual   elegance  was  excited,  and  from 
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his  time  to  our  own,  life  has  been  gradually  exalted, 
and  conversation  purified  and  enlarged." 

Before  the  time  of  Addison,  gentlemen  were  gene- 
rally illiterate  ;  now,  almost  every  gentleman  has  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  elegant  knowledge.  Learning  was 
then  esteemed  pedantry  in  fashionable  circles  ;  now,  ig- 
norance is  esteemed  a  certain  proof  of  a  vulgar  education. 
A  man  who  cannot  converse  on  subje6ls  of  literature, 
who  cannot  display  critical  knowledge,  is  looked  on  as 
a  blank  in  every  polite  company.  The  praise  of  com- 
mencing this  very  important  improvement,  and  of  car- 
rying it  to  a  great  length,  is  justly  due  to  Addison. 

A  still  higher  praise  belongs  to  Addison.  No  writ- 
ings are  better  fitted  than  his  for  serving  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  religion.  He  exposes  vice  and  impiety  in 
their  natural  deformity,  makes  them  contemptible  and 
hateful ;  shews  that  they  involve  in  them  erroneous 
reasoning,  and  false  ideas  of  our  own  honour  and  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  a  disregard  for  our  duty,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  society. 

Virtue  he  arrays  in  the  most  pleasing  dress,  that  her 
garb  may  co-operate  with  her  native  dignity  and  beauty, 
in  rendering  her  venerated  and  loved.  He  places  morality 
and  religion  not  in  a  consummate  perfection  unattain- 
able by  man,  but  in  affeclions,  habits,  and  aftions,  which 
are  within  our  power.  "Whilst  he  wisely  avoids  raising 
the  standard  of  moral  excellence  too  high,  lest  he  should 
discourage  exertion  from  the  impossibility  of  success, 
he  with  no  less  caution  avoids  sinking  too  low,  lest  he 
should  flatter  indolence,  with  the  idea  that  little  exer- 
tion is  necessary.  He  proposes  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tives to  induce  men  to  leave  folly  and  vice,  and  betake 
themselves  to  virtue;  he  applies  to  their  reason,  their 
taste,  and  their  affedlions,  to  prevail  with  them  to  pur- 
sue effeftually  their  own  most  complete  happiness. 

Success  followed  so  wise  and  benevolent  an  attempt. 
He  left  society,  by  his  writings,  wiser  and  better  than  he 
found  it. 

VOL,  X.  P  If 
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We  praise  getiius,  not  merely  for  its  compass,  but  for 
its  use.  Socrates  we  venerate,  no  doubt,  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  intelleft;  but  we  venerate  him  still  more 
as  the  father  of  moral  philosophy.  Bacon  we  admire 
for  his  worulerfii!  genius;  but  highly  more  for  discovering 
the  only  sure  road  to  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Locke 
we  esteem  as  the  improver  of  the  human  intelleft,  and 
the  sup})orter  of  human  rights.  Estimating  men  of  ge- 
nius not  merely  by  efficacy  but  by  effect,  not  by  possible 
but  by  artual  good,  few  stand  higher  than  the  principal 
Author  of  the  Spectator. 
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SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 


Richard  STEELE  was  bom  in  Dublin,  about  the 
year  1675.  His  parents  were  English,  of  a  good  fa- 
mily. A  near  relation  of  his  father  possessed  a  fine 
estate  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  Munster. 

His  father,  a  counsellor  at  law,  was  private  Secre- 
tary to  James,  first  Duke  of  Ormond.  At  an  early- 
age  young  Steele  was  carried  over  to  England,  and 
placed  at  the  Charter-house  school  in  London.  From 
an  expression  which  our  Author  uses  in  his  dedication 
of  the  Lying  Lover,  one  of  his  plays,  to  the  second  and 
last  Duke  of  Ormond,  it  appears  probable  that  he  had 
been  sent  to  the  Charter-house  by  the-  influence  of  his 
father's  patron,  who  was  then  one  of  the  governors. — 
*'  Out  of  gratitude,"  says  our  Author,  "  to  the  memo- 
rable and  illustrious  patron  of  my  infancy,  and  your 
Grace's  grand-father,*  I  presume  to  lay  this  comedy  at 
F  2  your 


*  The  Earl  of  Qssory,  father  to  the  last  Duke,  died  before 
his  father.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  honour,  and  integri- 
ty. When  Shaftesbury  and  Buck  inch  an;,  who,  from 
being  most  arbitrary,  corrupt  Ministers,  had,  by  no  uncommon 
transition,  become  faftious  demagogues,  charged  in  Parliament 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  with  mal-administration  as  Lord  Lieute. 
nart.  of  Ireland,  Ossory,  by  a  plain  manly  defence,  vindicated 
his  father  from  their  unjust  aspersions,  to  the  conviftion  of  the 

whole 
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your  feet."  At  the  Charter-house  he  gave  proofs  of 
great  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  made  very  consi- 
deral)]e  proficiency  in  classical  learning. 

One  of  the  princijial  advantages  of  great  schools,  {• 
the  opportunity  they  afford  of  contraditing  intimacies, 
which  may  improve  into  friendships,  pleasing  and  useful 
in  life.  This  was  the  case  with  Steele.  At  the  Charter- 
house, he,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  became  inti- 
mate with  Addison,  which  lasted,  without  interruption, 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  gentleman's  life. 

In  1692,  he  was  removed  to  Merton  College,  in  Ox- 
ford, where  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  polite  literature, 
and  acquired  the  reputation,  among  his  fellow  students, 
of  being  an  elegant  scholar.  Whilst  he  was  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  discovered  an  inclination  to  become  a  dra- 
matic author,  and  a«5tually  wrote  a  comedy.  Of  this, 
the  first  produftion  of  his  comic  muse,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  the  name.  He  shewed  it  to  Mr. 
Parkeh,  one  of  his  friends.  That  gentleman  advised 
him  to  suppress  it,  as  not  worthy  of  the  genius  with 
which  he  knew  him  to  be  endued.  Steele  wiaely  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Parker's  advice. 

His  first  appearance  in  print,  was  in  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary.  This  effusion  did  not  manifest 
high  talents  for  poetry :  there  are,  however,  several  lines 
in  it  that  describe  with  animation  the  benevolence  and 
charitableness  of  that  amiable  Princess,  and  the  various  mi- 
series of  the  objedis.  The  poem  is  entitled  the  Funeral 
Proccssiofi.  A  great  scarcity  cf  provisions  had  prevailed 
in  the  beginning  of  William  and  Mary's  reign.  The 

Queen 

*hole  house.  He  soon  after  died  suddenly.  His  father,  to  whom 
he  was  cxtrcmciv  dear,  said  he  would  not  exchange  his  dead  koa 
for  any  living  son  in  Christendom. 

Hi:  ME  tells  us,  that  when  that  Duke  of  Ormon'd  was  coldly 
received  at  Court,  through  the  intrij^ucs  of  the  Ca/wl,  Colonel 
Cakey  Dillon  applied  for  Ins  assistance  to  procure  him  pro- 
motion; saying,  be  had  no  friends  but  God  and  his  Grace.  "Alas! 
poor  Carry,"  replied  the  Duke,  •'  you  could  cot  mcntloa  two 
who  have  lets,  in;  crc-st  at  Couil." 
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Queen  had  used  every  effort  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of 
the  Poor.  They  were  very  deeply  affli6ted  by  the  deatli 
of  their  bountiful  benefaftress.  On  this  Steele  has 
the  followiug  lines : 

"  The  poor,  her  first  and  deepest  mourners  are, 
"  First  in  her  thoughts,  and  earliest  in  her  care; 
"  All,  hand  in  hand,  with  common  friendly  w©c, 
"  In  poverty,  our  native  state,   they  go. 
"  Some,  vhom  unstable  errors  did  engage, 
*'  By  luxury  in  youth,  to  need  in  age; 
*'  Some,  who  had  virgin  vows  to  wedlock  broke, 
'*  And  where  they  help  expefted,  found  a  yoke; 
*'  Others,  who  in  their  want  feel  double  weight, 
*'  From  the  remembrance  of  a  wealthier  state. 
"  There  mothers  walk,  who  oft  despairing  stood, 
*'  Pierc'd  with  their  infants'  eager  sobs  for  food  ; 
**  Theo  to  a  dagger  run,  with  threatening  eyes, 
*'  To  stab  their  bosoms  and  to  kill  their  noise. 
*'  But  in  the  thought  they  stopt,  their  locks  they  tore, 
"  Threw  down  their  steol,  and  cruelty  forbore. 
"  These  modest  wants  had  ne'er  been  understood, 
*'  But  by  Mar  ia's  cunning  to  be  good." 

Our  Author  himself  was,  from  his  youth,  inconside- 
rate, extravagant,  and  consequently  poor.  That  may 
account  for  his  giving  to  profuse  luxury  the  soft  name 
of  error. 

He  had  early  entertained  a  prediledlion  for  the  army, 
and  had  reso.ved  to  enter  into  it  as  soon  as  he  could 
procure  an  appointment.  His  friends  remonstrated 
against  this  resolution,  and  refused  to  assist  him  in  ap- 
plying for  a  commission.  They  at  the  same  time  made 
several  proposals  to  promote  his  interest  in  a  civil  line. 
He  was  deaf  to  their  offers,  and  not  being  able  to  at- 
tain a  station  adequate  to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  he 
left  college  without  taking  a  degree,  and  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  horse-guards. 

This  imprudent  step  was  followed  by  very  hurtful 

consequences.     His  relation,  who  had  the  estate  in  the 

r  3  county 
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county  of  Wexford,  had  always  intended  to  make  yoim?; 
Steele  his  heir;  but  on  hearing  that  he  had  so  degraded 
himself,  he  looked  on  him  as  a  reprobate  who  was  a  dis- 
grace to  his  family,  and  left  the  estate  to  another. 

The  principle  from  which  Steele  a<5lcd,  in  embracing 
a  militaiy  life  in  so  mean  and  disadviintageous  a  situa- 
tion, was  more  hurtful  to  him  in  life,  than  even  the  loss 
of  that  fortune.  A  disrej^ard  for  his  interest,  whenever 
it  interfered  with  his  inclination,  uniformly  maiked  his 
conduct,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  endless  pecuniary"  em- 
barrassments in  which  he  was  involved. 

Stkhle  had  thus  shewn  himself  utterly  destitute  of 
that  prudence,  without  which,  talents  and  benevolent 
disposition  cannot  be  permanently  beneficial.  Though 
so  greatly  deficient  in  a  quality  so  useful  to  himself,  he 
daily  exerted  qualities  which  rendered  him  very  agree- 
able to  others.  If  Steele  had  not  caution  sufiicient  to 
guard  him  from  falling  into  situations  which  the  ge- 
nerality of  gentlemen  would  feel  very  disagreeable, 
his  disposition  was  so  happj-  that  he  could  readily  ac- 
commodate himself  to  any  circumstances.  In  his  humble 
station  he  was  perfedtlj'  chearful,  and  gave  full  vent  to 
his  sprightliness  and  vivacity,  among  his  comrades.  He 
not  onl)'  rendered  himself  the  delight  of  the  soldiers, 
but  also  attra(^ted  the  regard  of  the  Officers.  They 
wished  to  have  so  pleasant  a  fellow  as  their  own  compa- 
nion ;  they  exerted  their  interest,  and  procured  him  an 
Ensign's  commission. 

This  promotion  was  very  probably  no  advantage  to 
Steele,  as  it  encouraged  him  to  continue  longer  in  the 
army.  Attached  as  he  was  to  a  military  life,  had  he 
continued  much  longer  in  the  ranks,  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  been  disgusted,  and  have  betaken  himself 
to  a  more  profitable  employment. 

Now,  become  an  Officer,  he  gave  himself  up  to  every 
pleasurable  excess.     He  became  foremost  in  iiieguiarit}', 
prostitued    his   talents    for   liumour   and    vivacity,    to 
give  his  intemj)erance  a  more  exquisite  relish.     What- 
ever 
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ever  Richard  pursued,  he  pursued  without  any  mode- 
ration. 

His  debaucher.es  were  not  uninterrupted  by  reflec- 
tions on  the  vicious  nature,  and  destrudtive  tendency 
of  such  indulgencies. 

It  was  during  his  intervals  of  sober  meditation, 
that  Steele  wrote  his  little  treatise,  entitled  The 
Christ/an  Hero.  This,  he  himself  tells  us,  he  did  for 
his  own  private  use,  to  fix  on  his  mind  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  virtue  and  religion,  in  opposition  to  a  stronger 
propensity  to  unwarrantable  pleasures.  He  dedicated 
it  to  Lord  Culls,  who  appointed  him  his  own  pri- 
vate Secretary,  and  procured  him  a  company  in  Lord 
Lucas  fusileers.  He  who  reads  or  writes  to  cure  him- 
self of  a  vicious  habit,  by  convincing  his  understand- 
ing, loses  his  labour,  by  applying  his  remedy  to  a  part 
of  the  mental  system  which  is  not  diseased.  Every  man, 
when  he  refledls,  is  thoroughly  convinced,  that  tem- 
perance is  more  mor?l,  more  christian,  and  more  con- 
ducive to  happiness,  than  intempenince;  economy 
than  extravagance ;  prudence  than  imprudence.  To 
reason  with  himself  on  so  obvious  a  subje6l  is  totally 
unnecessisry.  His  objedl  is  to  afford  strong  and  per- 
manent motives  to  his  will,  not  arguments  to  his  under- 
standing. Reading  and  writing  may  be  useful,  by  cre- 
ating a  ciiveision,  but  will  be  found  inadequate  to  the 
purposes  of  a  complete  conquest.  Men,  from  the 
powerful  influence  of  self-deceit,  in  viewing  their  own 
conduct  and  sentiments,  often  mistake  a  perception,  or 
even  a  feeling  of  the  great  excellence  of  virtue,  for  a 
resolution  to  devote  themselves  to  her  service.  They  do 
not  refleft,  that  idea  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by 
feeling,  feeling  by  volition.  Sir  Richard,  however 
well  he  understood  moral  and  christian  duties,  hovv'ever 
much  he  sometimes  even  felt  their  obligation,  still 
went  on  in  his  old  course.  Had  he  absented  himself 
from  that  company,  and  those  scenes,  in  which  lie  h;  d 
been  under  the  greatest  temptations  to  be  dissolute,  and 
F  4  betaken 
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betaken  himself  to  company,  and  scenes  of  a  contraiy 
description,  he  wou'd  most  probably  have  contributed 
more  largely  to  his  own  reform.stion,  than  by  writing  a 
hundred  ueatises.  The  difference  between  profession 
and  praftice,  is  a  siibjeftof  daily  surprise,  though  a  subjeft 
of  d'.ily  observation.  The  v/orld  weighed  his  conduft  in 
the  b.  lance  of  the  Christian  Hero.  He  was  everv  day 
found  w.-inting  in  the  scale  which  heh:d  himself  framed. 
In  the  midst  of  hTs  folies,  a  friendly  disposition  and 
great  go.  dness  of  heart  were  eminent!}-  Cvinspicuous, 
His  writings,  by  which  chiefly  he  was  a  member  of  so- 
ciety, were  generally  conducive  to  virtue.  He  still  con- 
tinued his  intimacy  with  Addison,  who,  though  he  saw, 
and  regretted  the  excesses  of  Steele,  saw  and  liked 
his  virtues,  esteemed  his  talents  and  acquirements,  and 
endeavoured  to  check  and  restrain  his  irregularities.  He 
was  equally  ungovernable  in  his  political,  as  in  his  moral 
conduft.  Addisov  and  he  were  both  of  the  Whif 
party.  Addison,  with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher  ; 
Steele,  with  the  violence  of  a  partisan.  He  himself 
telis  us  in  his  Theatre,  No.  XII.  that  Addison  and  he 
"  had  never  any  difference,  but  what  arose  from  their 
different  way  of  pursuing  the  same  thing  :  the  one,  with 
patience,  foresight,  and  temperate  address,  always 
waited  and  stemmed  the  torrent ;  while  the  other  often 
plunged  himself  into  it,  and  was  as  often  taken  out  by 
the  temper  of  him  who  stood  weeping  on  the  bank  for 
his  safety,  whom  he  could  not  dissuade  from  leaping  into 
it." 

Steele,  as  might  be  expefted  from  his  course  of  Ufe^ 
was  often  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  some- 
times applied  to  Addison  for  relief  It  is  said^  that  once 
he  had  borrowed  an  hundred  guneas  from  that  gentleman, 
who  insisted  on  le-payment ;  and  that  Steele  was  very 
much  af^idted  at  a  demand  which  he  did  not  apprehend 
would  ever  be  made.  Addison  is  blamed  for  his  proce- 
dure in  this  business;  ^vhether  justly  or  unjustly,  we 
•aniiot  determine,  as  we  know  neither  the  circumstances 

of 
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©f  the  loan,  nor  of  the  demand  of  re-payment.  The 
enforcement  of  pnyment  might  be  harsh  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  specialities  of  the  case.  To  have  demanded 
the  money,  when  he  knew  that  his  friend  had  no  means 
of  raising  it,  would  be  severe.  To  have  demanded  it, 
v.'hen  iie  knew  his  friend,  if  he  exerted  himself,  had  the 
means  of  raising  ;t  in  hispower,  would  be  justice  unmixed 
with  rigour.  If  Steele  could  raise  money,  and  Ad- 
dison had  not  reclaimed  his  loan,  Steele,  from  his 
carelessness  and  extravagance,  would  have,  most  pro- 
bably, applied  it  to  his  own  pleasures.  He  who  supplies 
a  profuse  man  with  money,  is  often,  instead  of  being 
the  real  benefaftor  of  his  friend,  the  minister  of  his  vices. 

"Whilst  Steele  continued  in  the  army,  he  wrote  his 
comedy,  called  the  Funeral,  or  Grief-a-Ia-mode,  which 
was  brought  on  the  stage  in  the  Winter  of  1701. — 
iHe  himself  declares  in  his  Apology  written  on  his  expul- 
sion from  the  iHouse  of  Commons,  that  the  many  sar- 
casms and  attacks  he  met  with  for  his  declarations  in  fa- 
vour of  religion  and  virtue,  which  his  condu«5t  so  pub- 
licly beh"ed,  set  him,  as  he  expresses  himself,  on  enliven- 
ing h"s  charafter,  and  that  with  that  view  he  wrote  that 
comedy. 

One  part  of  the  play  is  aimed  at  the  undertakers, 
whose  enormities,  he  observes  in  the  preface,  they  paint 
admirably  themselves  ;"  as,  for  example,"  says  he,  "on 
a  door  I  just  now  passed  by,  a  great  artist  informs  us  of 
his  cure  upon  the  dead." 

"  Mr.  W.  known  and  approved  offer  the  art  of  embalm- 
ing,  having  preserved  the  corpse  of  a  gentleivoman  sweet 
and  entire,  without  embowelUng,  and  has  reduced  the  bo- 
dies of  several  persons  of  quality  to  sweetness,  in  Flanders 
and  in  Ireland,  after  nine  -months  under  ground,  and  they 
were  known  by  their  friends  in  England.  No  man  pcr- 
formetb  the  like." 

"  He  must,"  continues  our  Author,  "  be  strongly  in 
love  with  his  own  life,  v;ho  is  not  touched  with  this 
kind  invitation  to  be  pickled ;  and  the  noble  operator 

nuist 
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must  be  allowed  a  very  useful  person,  for  bringing  old 
friends  together.  Nor  would  it  be  unworthy  his  labour, 
to  give  us  an  account  at  large,  of  the  sweet  conversation 
that  arose  upon  meeting  such  an  entire  friend  as  he  men- 
tions." 

A  part  of  the  play  is  intended  to  expose  the  lawyers. 
The  principal  obje6lof  the  piece  is  to  exhibit  the  wick- 
edness of  joung  women,  who  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  affe<5lions  of  d. mating  old  men,  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  families  ;  and  the  weakness  andfoily  of  the  persons 
so  deluded.  The  Funeral  abounds  in  bustle  and  inci- 
dent, possesses  a  considerable  portion  of  lu-mcur,  and 
exh.bils  natural  charafter  ;  though  it  is  not  without  ca- 
^cature.  The  directions  of  the  undertaker,  the  tduto- 
logj'  and  barbarous  Latin  of  the  lawyers,  are  fuliy  as 
farcical  as  comical.  The  plot  wants  unity;  several  of 
the  incidents  are  parenthetical.  The  disguise  of  Camp- 
XEY  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  catastrophe.  Indeed  neither  he  nor  his  mis- 
tress are  necessary  chara6lers.  They  are  both  natu- 
ral and  agreeable,  sed  nunc  non  bis  erat  locus.  The 
affefted  grief  of  the  supposed  young  widow  for  the  fan- 
cied death  of  her  old  hu'^baiid,  the  s}  mpathy  and  con- 
solation of  her  friends,  the  contest  in  her  condurt,  be- 
tween afFeftation  and  reality,  is  veiy  humorously  repre- 
sented in  the  following  diaiogue. 

Widow,  to  her  mnid,  on  hearing  that  some  ladies 
were  coming  to  enquire  for  her  : 

"  WiD.  Eut  are  you  sure,  Tattleaiif  these  ladies  suspcfl  not 
"  in  the  least  that  I  know  they  are  coming." 

"  Tat.  No,  dear  Madam,  they  are  to  ask  for  rr.c." 
"  WiD.  I  hear  a  ci  ach."  \_Exit.TzX.. 

"  I've  now  an  exquisite  pleasure  in  the  thou'iht  of  surpassing  my 
"  Lady  Sly,  who  preie.  ds  to  have  outgrievcd  the  whole  town — they 
"  are  certainly  coming.  Oh,  no!  here  let  me — [IVidiw  on  Iter  couch ; 
"  whilst  she  is  raving  as  to  herself,  Tatilcaid  softly  brings  in  the  la- 
**  dies\  Wretched,  disconsolate  as  I  am !  Oh  that  i  could  lie 
•*  down,  and  die  ia  killing  anguiih !  JJut  what — how  .''  My  dear, 

''  dear 
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"  dear  Lcrd,  why  do  you  look  so  pale,  so  ghastly  at  mc  ! — Wot- 
"  too,  Wottoo,  frij^ht  thy  own  trembling  wife!" 

"  Tat.  Nay,  my  good  Madam,  be  comforted." 

"  WiD.  Thou  shah  not  have  me."  [Pushes  Tat. 

"  Tat.  Nay,  good  Madam,  "tis  I,  'tis  I,  your  Ladyships  own 
"  woman.'' 

"Win.  Is  it  then  possible?  Is  it  then  possible  that  I  am 

«'  left  ? Speak  to  me  not,  hold  me  not  [looks  stirp^iscd  at  sec" 

"  inf;  company,  then  scverelv  nttke  maid\  Ah,  Totthaid! '" — 

"  First  Lady.  Nay,  Madam,  be  not  angry  with  her,  we  would 
•'  come  in'spite  of  her— we  are  your  friends,  and  are  as  concerned 
"  for  vou." 

"  WiD.  Ah  !  Madam,  Madam,  Madam,  Madam,  I  am  anun- 
"  done  woman— Oh  me !  alas !  oh  !  oh  !  [all  join]  I  swoon,  I 
"  expire  !"  [Faints. 

"  Second  Lady.  Pray,  Mrs.  Tattkaid,  fetch  a  cordial  to  her." 

[Exit.  Tat. 
"  Third  Lady.  Indeed,  Madam,  you  should  have  patience— 
"  His  Lordship  was  old.     To  die  is  only  going  a  journey  we  must 
"  all  take." 

Enter  Tattleald,  with  bottles;  Third  Lady  takes  abottle,  and  drinks. 

"  Fourth  Lady.  Lord!  how  Lady  Flirt  drinks!  I've  heard 
**  indeed,  but  never  could  believe  it.''  [Drinks  herself. 

"  First  Lady.  But,  Madam,  don't  you  hear  what  the  town 
*'  says  of  the  jilt  the  men  liked  so  much  in  the  park?  Hark  ye, 
"  [whispers  by  interruption']  Silk  stockings— key-hole — his  wig— on 
**  the  chair." 

"  Second  Lady.  Impudent  flirt,  to  be  found  out." 

"  Third  Lady.  But  I  speak  it  only  to  y cu."  [Whispers  to  the  next. 

"  Fourth  Lady.  I  can't  believe  it  [aloud]— I  alwa)s  thought 
**  it,  Madam.''  [Whispers  to  the  Widow. 

"  Wid.  Sure  'tis  Impossible,  the  demure  prim  thing- Sure 
"  all  the  world's  hypocrisy.  Well,  I  thank  Heaven,  whatso- 
"  ever  fufferings  I  have,  I  have  none  in  reputation.  I  wonder 
"  at  the  men  ;  I  could  never  think  her  handsome.  She  has  really 
"  a  good  shape,  but  no  mien.  Her  charms  are  dumb.  They 
•*  want  utterance. — But  whither  does  distraflioa  transport  me  to 
*'  talk  of  charms  ?" 

'•  First  Lady.  Charms!  a  girl's  charms!  let  us,  widows,  be 
*'  true  to  ourselves,  and  a  fig  for  the  maids — I  mean  the  unmar- 
**  ried!  But  now  we  talk  of  charms,  I  envy  this  lady  tlie  beauty 
*'  she'll  appear  in  a  mourning  coach;  'twill   so  become  her  com- 

"  pk-xion. 
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'  plcxion.     I  confcj*,   I  myself  mourned  for  two  years,   for  nc 
"  oihcr  reason.    Take  up  that  hood  there;  oh,  that  fair  face  with 


a  vei 


[7 /ley  take  vp  her  hood, 
**  WiD.    Fye,   fyc,  Ladies!  but  I  have  been  lolJ  indeed  black 
*'  docs  become.'" 

"Second  Lady.  Well,  I'll  take  the  liberty  to  speak  it.— 
"  There's  youii,;^  Nutbrain  has  long  had  (I'll  be  sworn)  a  passion 
"  for  this  lady;  but  there  is  one  thing,  I  fear,  she  will  dislike— 
"  he's  younger  than  she  is." 

"  Third  Lady.  That  s  no  ohjcclion;  but  he  is  younger  than 
•'  his  brother." 

"  WiD.  Ladies,  talk  not  of  such  affairs;  who  could  love  such 
••  an  unhappy  relia  as  I  am  ?  But,  dear  Madsm,  what  grounds  have 
•*  you  for  that  idle  story  ?" 

"  Fourth- hho:-.  Why,  he  toasts  you,  and  trembles  whe« 
•'  you're  spoke  of.     It  must  be  a  match," 

"  WiD.  Nay,  nay;  you  rally,  you  rally;  but  I  know  yoa 
*'  mean  it  kindly," 

*'  First  Lady.  I  swear  we  do."  [Tattleaid  whispers  tkeWiAow. 

••Win.  But  I  must  beseech  you,  Ladies,  since  you  have 
"  been  so  compassionate  as  to  visit  and  acccompany  my  sorrow,  to 
*'  give  me  the  only  comfort  I  can  now  have— to  sec  my  friends 
**  cheerful,  and  to  honour  an  entertainment  Tatty  has  prepared 
"  for  you  within.  If  I  can  find  strenst'i  enough  I'll  attend  you; 
"  but  I  wish  you  d  excuse.  I  have  no  relish  of  food  or  joy,  but 
"  will  try  to  get  a  bit  down  in  my  own  chamber.'* 

*'  All.  No,  no  ;  you  must  go  with  us." 

*'  First  Lady.  There's  no  pleasure  without  vou," 

"  WiD.  But,  Madam,  I  must  beg  of  your  Ladyship,  not  sate 
"  importune  mv  fresh  calamity,  as  to  mention  Nutbrain  any  more  : 
"  I'm  sur(;  there's  nothing  in  it.  In  love  with  me,  quoth'a  ?" 

[Is  helptd  off.  Exeml, 

This  play  had  very  considerable  success  on  the  stage, 
and  still  continues  to  be  received  with  great  approba- 
tion, 

Kir;g  William  was  very  much   pleased  with  the 
performance,  and  resolved  to  give  the  Author  essentia] 
marks  of  his  favour.     The  death  of  that  glorious  Prince 
.soon  after  prevented  the  execution  of  those  benevolent  , 
intentions. 

Meanwhile^ 
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Meanwhile,  his  friend  Addisok  had  recommended 
him  to  Lord  Halifax,  the  M.i:cenas  of  the  age.  Lord 
Halifax  introduced  him  to  Lord  Sunderlaxd.  On 
the  prevalence  of  the  interest  to  which  those  noblemen 
adhered,  they  procured  for  our  Author  the  post  of  Editor 
of  the  Gazette.  The  duties  annexed  to  this  office  he 
performed  with  the  most  exa6b  fidelity  to  his  masters. 

In  1704,  he  brought  forward  his  comedy  of  the  7V«« 
dcr  Husband,  or  tbe  Accomplished  Fools.  To  this  Ad- 
dison wrote  the  prologue,  as  we  observed  in  his  Life. 
Steele  dedicated  it  to  that  ingenious  friend.  The  co- 
medy in  question  is  friendly  to  morality,  and  written 
with  considerable  humour.  The  tendency  of  fashion^ 
able  amusements,  carried  to  excess,  to  overturn  moral 
principle,  -  and  produce  vicious  indulgences,  is  very 
clearly  exhibited  in  the  charafter  of  Mrs.  CLERi>foNT. 
Humphrey  GuBBiNS,  a  young  booby  squire,  is  a  natural 
character,  but  not  new;  hardly  equal  to  Jerry  Black- 
acre,  much  inferior  to  Sir  Joseph  Wixtol,  and  since 
exceeded  by  Squire  Richard  Wronghead.  To  have 
equalled  Mr.  Abraham  Slexder,  or  Sir  An'drew 
Aguecheek,  was  not  to  be  expected,  unless  from  a 
writer  of  a  very  extraordinary  genius.  Bobby  Acres 
only  comes  up  to  the  cousin  of  Justice  Shallow,  and 
the  admiring  imitator  of  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

Humphrey  seems  to  be  the  model  from  which  Tony 
Lu.MPKiN  is  drawn  in  Goldsmith's  Mistakes  of  a  Niobt. 
The  Aunt,  though  to  us  she  would  appear  a  very  com- 
mon character,  was,  as  far  as  we  can  recolleft,  then  new. 
TiPKix,  a  rich  old  fellow,  who  estimated  wit  by  wealth, 
is  by  no  means  an  unnatural  charadler  among  those 
whose  stock  of  money  is  great,  but  of  wit  small.  But 
the  most  prominent  charafter  in  the  piece  is  Miss  Bid- 
dy, the  young  lady,  who  is  so  fjr  gone  in  romance  as 
to  form  all  her  ideas  of  propriety  of  life,  of  characters, 
and  of  condu6t,  from  that  species  of  composition.  Her 
departure  fiom  the  rules  she  had  derived  from  that  which 
appeared  to  her  the  best  source,  when  they  would  not 

justify 
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justify  her  in  marrjMng  an  agreeable  lover,  is  perfeflly 
in  nature.  Romances,  it  is  to  be  observed,  were  then 
the  fav'ou  ite  study  with  many  ladies,  as  novels  are  now, 
and  tended  no  less  to  fill  their  minds  with  erroneous 
ideas  of  manners  and  characters.  Such  studies,  and  the 
notions  resulting  from  them,  were  therefore  a  very 
proper  and  useful  subject  of  ridicule.  Our  Author  ri- 
d  cules  them  very  successfully  in  the  following  scenes. 
Captain  Clerimont  is  introduced  to  the  Aunt  and 
Niece  by  his  friend  Pounce,  who  had  previously  ad- 
vised him  to  address  the  Njece  in  her  own  romantic 
style.  PouNCF,  to  give  the  Captain  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  Miss  Tipki.v,  entertains  the  Aunt 
apart. 

'*  Pounce.  But,  Madam,  there's  a  certain  affair  I  should  cora- 
*'  municate  to  you."  [Apart. 

"Aunt.  Aye,  'tis  certainly  so  —  He  wants  to  break  his 
"  mind  to  me.''  [Captain  Ocrimont  passing. 

"Pounce.     Oh,  Captain  Clerimont,  Captain  CUrimont 

"  Ladies,  pray  let  me  introduce  this  young  gentleman,  he's  my 
"  friend,  a  youth  of  great  virtue  and  goodness,  for  all  he  is  in  a 
"  red  coat." 

"  Aunt.     If  he's  your  friend,  we  need  i  ot  doubt  his  virtue." 

"  Capt.  Ladies,  you  arc  taking  the  cool  breath  of  the  morn- 
"  ing." 

"Niece.     A  pretty  phrase."  [Aside. 

"  Aunt.     That's  the  pleasantest  time,  this  warm  weather." 

"  Capt.  Oh,  'tis  the  season  of  the  pearly  dews,  and  gentle 
"  zephyrs." 

"Niece.     Aye!  pray  mind  that  again,  Aunt."  [Aside, 

"  Pounce.  Shan't  we  repose  ourselves  on  yonder  seat?  I 
"  love  improving  company,  and  to  communicate." 

"  Aunt.     *Tis  certainly  so He's  in  love  with  me,  and 

"  wants  opportunity  to  tell  me  so  —  I  don't  care  if  we  do 

"  He's  a  most  ingenious  man."  [Aside. 

[Exeunt  Aunt  an</ Pounce. 

"  Capt.  Wc  enjoy  here,  Madam,  all  the  pretty  landscapes 
"  of  the  country,  without  the  pains  of  going  thither." 

"  Niece.  Arr  and  nature  are  in  a  rivalry,  or  rather  a  confe- 
"  deracy,  to  adorn  this  beauteous  park  with  all  the  agreeable 

"  variety 
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"  variety  of    water,  valks,  and  air.      What  can  be  more  charm- 
"  iiig  than  these  flowery  lawns  ?  " 

'•  Cap  r.     Orthesc  gloom/  shades?" 

"  Niece.     Or  these  embroidcr'd  vallies  ?" 

'*  Capt.     Or  that  transparent  stream  ?'" 

"  N !  F.  c  K.  Or  these  bowing  branches  on  the  banks  of  it,  that 
"  seem  to  admire  iheir  own  beauty  in  the  crystal  mirrour?" 

"  Capt.  I  am  surprized,  Madam,  at  the  delicacy  ot  your  phrase 
«'  Can  such  expressions  come  from  Lombaid-strcet  ?" 

"  Niece.  Alas!  Sir,'  what  can  be  expe£led  from  an  inno. 
"  cent  virgin,  that  has  been  immured  almo  t  one  a:,d  twenty-years 
•'  from  the  conversation  of  mankind,  under  the  care  of  an  Ur- 
•'  gandaof  an  AtmtP^^ 

"  Capt.  Bless  me,  Madam,  how  you  have  been  abused! — 
•'  many  a  lady  before  your  age  has  had  an  hundred  lances  broken 
"  in  her  service,   and  as  many  dragons  cut  to  pieces  in  honour  of 

"  her." 

"Niece.     Oh,  the  charming  man  !"  [Asidf. 

•'  Capt.  Do  you  believe  Pamela  was  one  and  twenty  before 
"  she  knew  Musidorus?" 

"Niece.     I  could  hear  him  ever." —  [Aside. 

"  Capt.  A  lady  of  your  wit  and  beauty  might  have  given 
"  occasion  for  a  whole  romance  in  folio  before  that  age." 

"Niece.  Oh,  the  powers  !  Who  can  he  be  ?  Oh,  youth 
"  unknown  !  But  let  me,  in  the  first  place,  know  whom  I  talk  to, 
"  for.  Sir,  I  am  wholly  unacquainted  both  with  your  person  and 
"  your  history — You  seem,  indeed,  by  your  deportment,  and  the 
"  distinguishmg  mark  of  your  bravery  which  you  bear,  to  have 
"  been  in  a  conflict.  May  I  not  know  what  cruel  beauty  obliged 
"  you  to  such  adventures,  till  she  pitied  you  ?" 

"Capt.  Oh,  the  pretty  coxcomb !  [Aside.}  Oh,  Blenheim, 
"  Blenheim!  Oh,  Ctrdelia,   Cordelia^ 

"  Niece.     You  mention  the  place  of  battle 1  would  fain 

"  hear  an  exaft  description  of  it — Our  public  papers  are  so  defeftive, 
"  they  don't  so  much  as  tell  us  how  the  sun  rose  on  that  glorious 

"  day Were  there  not  a  great  many  flights  of  vultures  be- 

"  fore  the  battle  began  ?" 

"  Capt.  Oh,  Madam,  they  have  eaten  up  half  my  acquain- 
*'  tance." 

"  Niece.     Certainly  never  birds  of  prey  were  so  feasted > 

"  by  report,  they  might  have  lived  half  a  year  on  the  very  legs  and 

"  arms  our  troops  left  behind  'cm.'' 

"  Capt, 
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"  Capt.  Had  wc  not  fought  near  a  wood,  ve  itiould  neve^ 
'*  have  goi  legs  enough  to  have  come  home  upon.  The  Joiner 
*'  ol  the  Foot  Guards  has  made  his  fortune  by  it." 

'*  NiKCE.     1  shall  never  forgive  your  General- He  has  put 

*'  all  my  ancient  heroes  oi;t  of  countenance  ;  he  hjis  pulled  down 
*'  Cyrus  and  Alexandfr,  as  much  as  Louis  le  Grand — But  your  own 
*'  part  in  that  atlion  ?" 

"  Cap  r.     Only  that  slight  hurt,  for  the  astrologer  said  at  mr 

*'  nativity Nor  fire,  nor  sword,  nor  pike,  nor  musquet  shall 

*' destroy  this  child,  let  him  but  avoid  fair  eyes. — But,   M^dam, 
*•  mayn't  I  crave  the  name  of  her  that  has  captivated  my  heart?" 
"Niece.     I  can't  guess  whom  you  mean  by  that  description  ; 

•*  hut  it  you  ask.  my  name 1  must  confess    you  put  me  upon 

*'  revealing  what  I  always  keep  as  the  greatest  secret  I  have- 

*'  for,  would  you  believe  it they  have  call'd  me 1  don't 

"  know  how  to  own  it,  but  have  call'd  mc — —Bridgtt.^* 
"  Capt.     Bridget r' 
"  Niece     Bridget." 
"Capt.     Bridget?" 

"  Niece.  Spare  my  confusion,  I  beseech  you,  Sir,  and  if 
"  you  have  occasion  to  mention  mc,  let  it  be  by  Parthenissa,  for 
"  that's  the  name  1  have  assumed  ever  since  I  came  to  years  of 
"  discretion.'" 

•'  Capt.    The  unsupportable  tyranny  of  parents,  to  fix  names 
•'  on  helples;  infants  which  they  must  blush  at  all  their  lives  after! 
*'  I  don't  think  there's  a  sirnamc  in  the  world  to  match  it." 
"  Niece.     No  !  what  do  you  think  of  TipAin  ?" 
"  Capt.     Tipkin!  Why,  I  think  if  I  was  a  young  lady  that 
••  had  it,  I'd  part  with  it  immediately." 

"  Niece.     Pray  how  would  you  get  rid  of  it?" 

"  Capt.     Id  change  it  for  another 1  could  lecommendto 

"  you  three  very  pretty  syllables What  do  you  think  of  C/f- 

"  rimont  .^" 

*' Niece.  CUrimont!  Clerimont!  very  well — But  what  right 
"  have  I  to  it?" 

•'  Capt.  If  you  will  give  me  leave,  I'll  put  you  in  possession 
of  it.  Bv  a  very  fcsv  words  I  can  make  it  over  to  you,  and  your 
"  children  after  you." 

"Niece.  Oh,  fve!  Whither  are  you  running  !  You  know 
"  a  lover  should  sigh  in  private,  and  languish  whole  years  before 
"  he  reveals  his  passion;  he  should  retire  into  some  sol '-tary  grove, 

'•  and  make  the  woods  and  wili  bcastt  his  confidants You 

"should 
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■  jhould  have  told  it  to  the  echo  Iialf  a  year  before   you  had  dis- 

"  covered  it  evea  to  mv  hand-iHaid.     Arid  yet  besides to  talk 

"  to  me  of  children — Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  heroine  with  a  big 
"  belly?" 

"  Capt.      What  can  a  lover  do,  Madam,  now  the  race  of 

**  giants  is  extinft?  Had  I  lived  in  those  days,  there  had  iiot 

"  been  a  mortal  six  feet  high,  but  should  have  own'd  Parthenissa 

"  for  the  paragon  of  beauty,  or  measured  his  length  on  the  ground 

*' Parthenissa  should  have  been  heard  by  the  brooks  and  de- 

"  sarts  at  midnight the  echo's  burden,  and  the  river's  murmur." 

"  Niece.  That  had  been  a  golden  age,  indeed  I  But  see, 
"  my  Aunt  has  left  her  grave  companion,  and  is  coming  towards 
"  us 1  command  you  to  leave  me." 

"  Capt.  Thus  Oroondates,  when  Statira  dismissed  him  her 
•'  presence,  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  implored  permission  but 
"  to  live."  {PJf'^Ting  to  kned, 

"  NiECK.  And  thus  Statira  raised  himfrom  the  earth,  per- 
'*  mitting  him  to  live  and  love."  [_Exit.  Capt.  Cler. 

The  scene  in  which  the  lover  is  introduced  to  his 
mistress,  disguised  as  a  painter,  is  happily  conceived, 
and  ably  executed.  The  plot  in  this,  and  in  all  Steele's 
plays,  is  irregular.  The  incidents  are  not  so  numerous 
as  in  the  Funeral;  but  are  natural,  though  unexpefted; 
and  are  also  agreeable.  The  charafters  are,  we  think, 
on  the  whole,  better  drav/n,  and  shew  a  more  enlarged 
knowledge  of  the  world,  than  those  in  his  former  dra- 
matic pieces.  This  comedy  also  has  always  been  very 
well  received. 

Steele  now  began  to  be  held  in  great  estimation  as  a 
literary  character.  About  this  time  IVIr.  Collier  had 
written  against  the  immorality  of  the  stage.  Steele 
greatly  admired  that  book,  and  bethought  himself  of 
writing  a  comedy  called  the  Lying  Lover,  in  the  severe 
rigidity  which  Collier  required.  The  hero  kills  a 
man  ina  drunken  quarrel ;  and  finding  himself  the  next 
morning  in  prison,  feels  the  natural  remorse  for  his 
crime,  and  sorrow  for  the  situation  to  which  he  had 
reduced  himself.  His  anguish  is  increased  to  a  most 
poignant  degree  by  the  arrival  of  his  fiither,  of  whom 

VOL.  I.  G  he 
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he  was  the  only  child.  Their  nuitnal  afHiclion  is  exqul* 
sitely  pathetic.  The  distress  arising  from  vicious  in- 
dulgence is  very  fa\'ouiabIe  to  morality  ;  but  the  misery 
of  the  sufferers,  and  their  cause,  are  too  tragical  for  co- 
medy. The  audience  certainly  regarded  it  in  that  li.'^ht, 
and  gave  it  a  very  diiTerent  reception  from  that  which 
they  bestowed  on  his  former  performances.  He  himself, 
in  his  defence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  mentions 
the  event  of  this  play  as  an  instance  of  his  suffering 
in  the  cause  of  virtue.  "  I  have  carried,"  sa}  s  he,  "  my 
inclination  to  the  advancement  of  virtue  so  far,  as  to 
pursue  it  even  in  things  the  most  indifferent,  and  per- 
haps foreign  to  it.  To  give  jou  an  instance  of  thisj^ 
Sir,  I  wrote  a  comedy  some  years  ago,  called  the  Lying 
lover.  The  preface  to  which  says,  though  it  ought  to 
be  the  care  of  all  governments,  that  public  representa- 
tions should  have  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  agreeable 
to  the  manners,  laws,  religion,  and  policy  of  the  place 
or  nation  wherein  they  are  exhibited ;  yet  it  is  the  ge- 
neral complaint  of  the  more  learned  and  virtuous 
amonost  us,  that  the  English  stage  has  been  extremely 
offended  in  this  kind.  I  thought,  therefore,  it  would 
be  an  honest  ambition  to  attempt  a  comedy  which  might 
be  no  improper  entertainment  to  a  Christian  audience." 
He  then  states  the  circumstances  in  the  play  which  we 
mentioned,  and  says,  his  intention  was  to  encourage 
virtue,  by  stripping  vice  of  the  gay  att're  which  she 
had  long  wore  on  the  stage,  and  presenting  her  n  her 
native  dress  of  shame,  remorse,  and  misery.  "  I  ac- 
knowledge," he  continues,  "  1  cannot  tell,  Sir,  (Mr. 
Speaker)  what  they  would  have  me  to  do,  to  prove  myse]f 
a  churchman  ;  but  I  think  I  have  appeared  one  even  in  so 
trifling  a  thing  as  a  comedy.  And  considering  mc  as  a 
comic  poet,  1  have  been  a  martyr  for  the  church,  for 
tills  play  was  damned  for  its  piety." 

The  unfortunate  event  of  this  comedy  determined 
Jiim  tu  turn  his  tale:.ts  into  another  channel. 

Steels 
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Steele  was  at  this  time  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
Swift. 

Swift  had,  in  1707,  published  his  celebrated  predic- 
tions for  1 70S,  to  ridicule  the  absurd  prophecies  of  judi- 
cial astrologers,  and  had  assumed  the  name  of  Isaac 
BiCKERSTAFF.  Under  the  same  name,  he  had  carried 
on  the  pretended  contest  with  Partridge,  the  almanac- 
maker.  The  wit,  humour,  and  satire  which  he  displayed 
in  this  discussion  had  greatly  increased  his  fame. 

Steele  began  the  Taller  m  concert  with  Swift,  and 
took  the  name  of  Isaac  Eickerstaff  ;  lecause,  as  he 
himself  tells  us  in  his  preface,  his  friend's  writings  un- 
der that  denomination  created  in  the  town  an  inclina- 
tion to  peruse  any  which  should  appear  in  the  same  dis- 
guise. 

The  professed  intention  of  this  periodical  paper  was, 
to  expose  the  false  nrts  of  life ;  to  pull  off  the  disguises 
of  cunn.ng,  vanity,  and  ostentation;  to  recommend  a 
general  simplicity  in  dress,  discourse,  and  behaviour.  In 
the  prosecution  of  h  s  design,  the  Tatler  exposes  the 
weaknesses  and  follies,  and  combats  the  vices  and  im- 
pieties of  men,  and  materially  promotes  the  cause  of 
sense,  manners,  morals,  and  religion. 

Steele  himself  produced  ihegreater  part  of  this  per- 
formance. His  gay  essays  are  very  pleasant^  his  serious 
very  instruftive.  Many  of  his  papers,  both  in  consti- 
tuents and  efFe6ls,  are  compounded  of  those  qualities.  His 
humour,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  his 
two  coadjutors,  Swift  and  Addison.  It  is  certainly 
in  strength  inferior  to  the  humour  of  the  former,  in  deli- 
cacy, to  the  humour  of  the  latter  :  yet  in  that  quality  he 
has  considerable  excellence.  It  is  sufficiently  delicate  to 
convey  pleasing  emotions,  and  sufficiently  powerful  to 
expose  absurdity  and  folly  in  sentiments  and  in  conduct. 
His  serious  essays,  without  discovering  the  vigour  and 
penetration  of  a  Swift,  the  discrimination  and  elegance 
of  an  Addison,  are  fitted  to  produce  important  im- 
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provement  in  the  underst.-inding  and  heart  of  tbr 
reader.  The  follies  and  vices  which  he  chieflj^  exposes, 
are  not  merely  such  as  are  temporary  or  local,  but  such 
also  as  are  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country,  to  be 
found  among  mankind.  He  points  out  clearly  the  de- 
fei^ts  themselves,  their  sources,  and  the  means  of  cor- 
refting  them,  and  the  excellences  to  be  substituted  in 
their  stead.  He  does  not  conUiit  himself  with  giving 
a  general  idea  of  the  objedls  of  pursuit,  and  of  rejedtion, 
but  exhibits  them  in  that  natural  particularity  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  impresses  ideas  and  inu:ges  powerfully 
on  the  mind. 

In  judging  of  the  genius  and  literary  merit  of  Steele, 
many  apply  a  very  unfair  criterion.  Instead  of  consider- 
ing the  positive  merit  of  his  writings,  their  actual  use- 
fulness, or  agreeablcness,  they  consider  only  their  merit, 
compared  with  the  essays  of  those  who  were  engaged, 
with  him  in  his  principal  woiks.  Swift  wrote  in  the 
Tatler,  Pope  m  the  Specldtor  and  Guardian,  and  Ad- 
dison much  more  frequently  than  both  in  all  those  per- 
formances. Steele  is  often,  therefore,  compared  with 
these  great  men,  especially  with  the  last.  A  man  may 
be  a  very  ingenious  Writer,  without  having  such  ability 
as  to  stand  in  comparison  with  the  first  of  the  age. 
It  would  be  very  unfair,  to  weigh  the  Writers  of  ficli- 
tious  history  in  the  same  scale  with  a  Fielding;  or 
dramatic  write)  s  with  Sheridan  ;  and  to  allow  them  wo 
weight,  because  they  would  be  found  lighter  than  those 
two  masterly  Authors.  Many  were  the  learned  men  in 
the  last  age,  who  were  not  Warburtons;  the  men  of 
genius,  who  were  neither  Johnsons  nor  Humes.  The 
candid  mode  of  appreciating  talents  of  any  description 
is,  by  considering  what  their  possessors  have  done,  not 
whether  any  others  did  or  could  do  more. 

Among  many  excellent  papers  of  Steele  in  the  Tat- 
ler, are  those' upon  domestic  happiness,  comprehend- 
ing direftions  for  our  condudl  in  the  various  relations 
of  tiiat   description,  illustrated  by  apposite  examples. 
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The  relative  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  after  being  the 
subjefts  of  general  essays,  are  naturally  and  finely  illus- 
trated in  the  proceedings  of  Isaac's  sister  and  her  hus- 
band, with  the  brother's  remarks  on  their  condu6t.  The 
various  sources  of  domestic  unhappiness  are  also  skil- 
fully unfolded  by  Steele  ;  the  precautions  which  may 
prevent  the  evils,  and  the  remedies  most  efficacious  in 
curing  them,  when  they  have  not  been  prevented.  The 
duties  of  parents  and  children  are  very  clearly  explain- 
ed, and  strongly  enforced;  the  errors  which  caiise  devi- 
ations from  these  duties  are  made  manifest.  In  the  ac- 
count of  gamesters,  Steele  mixes  much  humorous 
and  just  satire  with  serious  exhortations.  Gamesters 
and  sharpers  of  every  description  call  forth  the  severest 
animadversions  of  our  Author.  He  has  a  paper  de- 
scribing these  miscreants,  under  the  denomination  of 
dogs,  which  is  replete  with  wit  as  well  humour.  He 
demonstrates  the  powerful  tendency  of  vanity  a6ling 
upon  youth  ;  inexperience,  or  weakness  in  impelling  men 
to  addift  themselves  to  follies  and  vices  to  which  they 
have  little  or  no  natural  inclination.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  attack  in  the  Tatler  is  duelling.  He 
endeavours  to  prove  its  folly  and  barbarity  :  he  combats 
it  by  authority,  from  the  example  of  the  most  polished 
nations.  The  circumstance,  indeed,  of  thispradlice  not 
having  obtained  among  the  Greeks  -and  Romans, 
though  often  alledged  as  a  reason  to  shew  the  impro- 
priety of  duelling,  is  merely  a  fa6t  respedling  their  cus- 
toms, not  an  argument  respe6ling  our  duty.  The  his- 
tory of  duelling  is  not  material,  to  prove  or  disprove  its 
wisdom  or  morality.  Steele  shews  the  frivolity  of 
the  usual  causes;  its  inefficacy,  as  a  criterion  of  truth, 
or  as  a  punishment  of  injury  ;  and  enlarges  on  the  mi- 
series it  has  so  often  caused  to  individuals  and  families. 
He  demonstrates  its  inconsistency  with  the  Christian 
religion.  He  shews  how,  in  a  variety  of  cases,' duels 
niay  be  avoided  with  honour. 
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Our  Author,  from  his  earliest  years,  had  reprobntcd 
this  praflicc.  When  he  was  in  the  Coldstieain  regi- 
tnent,  an  Officer  hud  communicated  to  Steele  an  inten- 
tion of  challenging  another  gentleman.  Steele  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  desist  from  his  purpose.  Soon  after, 
some  other  OfTicers  persuaded  the  intended  challenger 
that  Steele  had  zClclI  from  regard  to  the  other,  not  to 
him,  and  that  his  own  honour  had  suffered  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Steele's  intei  position.  The  young  gentle- 
man on  this  challenged  Steele.  Steele,  though  he 
well  knew  his  own  superiority  in  the  use  of  the  sword, 
the  weapon  then  used  on  such  occasions,  endeavoured  by 
ridicule  and  argument  to  dissuade  the  youth  from  pro- 
secuting his  design.  The  j^outh  was  neither  to  be  ral- 
lied nor  reasoned  from  going  to  the  field.  Steele  ac- 
cordingly met  him,  and  endeavouring  to  disarm  and 
chastise  his  antagonist,  without  endangering  his  life, 
aimed  at  his  arm,  but  by  the  turning  of  the  young 
man  to  parry  the  thrust,  ran  him  through  the  body. 
The  young  man  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  great 
danger  from  the  wound,  but  fortunately  at  length  re- 
covered. The  grief  and  anxiety  this  affair  caused  to 
Steele,  rendered  him  a  still  more  determined  enemy 
to  duelling. 

The  fiction  of  Pacolet,  his  genius,  afforded  to  Steele 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  unfolding  movements  of  the 
mind,  and  explaining  sentiments  and  conduft.  Those 
papers  in  which  Pacolet  is  inaoduced,  are,  in  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind,  and  sound  morality,  among 
the  best  of  Steele's  Tatlers.  The  Court  of  Honour, 
which  is  partly  Steele's,  partly  Addison's,  abounds 
in  wit  and  humour. 

In  the  Tatler  there  is  much  more  political  news  than 
in  either  the  Spectator  or  Guardian.  Steele  takes 
various  opportunities  of  manifesting  his  very  high  opi- 
nion of  the  Whig  Ministry  of  Queen  Anne.  When 
the  prosecution  by  the  Whigs  had  raised  an  insignificant 
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bigot  into  importance;  when  condemnation  rendered 
Sacj:everell  triumphant,  Steele  could  no  longer  re- 
frain from  controversial  politics. 

In  addition  to  his  employment  as  Gazetteer,  he  had 
about  this  time  been  made  Commissioner  of  the  Stamp- 
OfEce,  by  the  Whig  Ministers.  Gratitude  added  to  prin- 
ciple in  rivetting  his  attachment  to  that  Administration. 
That  part)'-  was  now  tottering.  A  preacher  of  absurdity- 
caused  a  total  cliange  in  the  counsels  of  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  situation  of  Europe.  Steele  wrote  severa] 
essays,  under  the  name  of  P  asquin,  in  defence  of  his  pa- 
tron. He  compares  the  Tory  leaders  to  Hanno,  who, 
from  envy,  opposed  Hannibal,  to  stop  the  career  of 
his  viftories,  andthereb)'  eventually  caused  the  ruin  of 
his  country.  Swift,  who  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
Whigs  had  joined  no  party,  declared  now  in  favour  of 
the  Tories.  He,  in  a  letcer  inserted  in  the  Tatler,  aJ- 
A'ised  Steele  to  abstain  from  politics,  and  made  re- 
peated applications  to  the  same  purpose.  Steele 
seems  to  look  on  his  interference  as  proceeding  from  a 
desire  not  of  prevailing  with  him  to  be  impartial,  but  to 
join  the  opposite  party.  If  such  was  Swift's  intention, 
did  not  succeed.  In  the  last  volume  of  the  Tatler,  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  Treasurer  Harley,  and  his 
predecessor  GoDOLPiiix,  are  stated.  Godolphin  is  re- 
presented as  a  man  of  v»^isdom  and  integrity;  Harley 
as  very  deficient  in  the  latter  quality.  The  abilities, 
however,  of  Steele,  made  Harley  desirous  of  gain- 
ing him  over  to  his  side.  He  continued  him  in  the 
Stamp-Office,  and  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  his  ta- 
lents, and  a  resolution  to  befriend  him.  Steele  con- 
tinued unchangeable  ;  but  determined  to  forbear  politi- 
cal subjefts.     He  dropt  the  Tatler  January  2,  171 1. 

About  two  months  after  the  Tatler  ended,  Steele,  in 
conjunction  with  Addison,  began  the  Spectator. 

The  essays  of  Steele  in  this  celebrated  performance, 

are  by  no  means  so  generally  perused  as  they  deserve. 

The  extraordinary   excellence  of   Audjgon's    papers, 
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both  gay  and  serious,  so  much  engross  mrnj'  readers^ 
th.1t  they  pass  Steele's,  to  come  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible to  the  compositions  of  so  entertaming  and  in- 
strndlive  an  essayist.  In  their  eagerness  to  peruse  the 
best,  they  overlook  many  verj'^  good  writings.  Though 
inferior  to  Addison's,  most  of  Steele's  papers  are 
worthy  not  only  of  being  read,  but  also  of  being  ex- 
amined with  accurate  attention. 

His  description  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coveplky's  beha- 
viour and  remarks,  on  reviewing  the  piftures  of  his  an- 
cestors, abound  in  humour  and  chara<!ri;er :  the  pleasure 
v/ith  which  tb.e  o!d  gentleman  enlarged  on  the  merits  of 
tliose  who  had,  in  his  opinion,  reflecl^ed  lustre  on  the 
family,  the  eagerness  with  vvhich  he  disclaims  all  con- 
reclion  with  a  citizen  of  the  name,  who  had  amassed  a 
fortune  by  industry  and  tiade,  piesent  to  us  a  very  na- 
tural picture  of  the  ideas  and  prejudices  of  an  honest 
country  gentleman  of  higher  birth  than  undei standing. 
The  difficulty  of  arranging  his  guests  according  to  their 
rank  and  consequence,  is  in  the  same  stile  of  humo- 
rous satire  on  anxiety  about  trifles.  Family  vanity 
was  a  frequent  subject  of  animadversion  both  with 
Steele  and  Addisov.  That  weakness  more  generally 
prevailed  in  that  age  than  the  present.  Besides,  Steele 
was,  as  a  Whig,  intimateb;  connefted  with  the  monied 
interest,  which  might  add  to  the  frequency  of  his  stric- 
tures on  the  pride  of  birth.  The  account  given  by  Sir 
Roger  in  the  gallery  of  his  renowned  ancestor,  who 
narrowly  escaped  being  killed  in  a  battle,  by  being  dis- 
patched on  a  message  the  evening  before,  coincide  with 
the  charafter  of  the  Knight  as  drawn  by  Addisom.  The  ' 
observation  v.'ith  which  our  Author  concludes  that 
paper,  (109)  is  not  altogether  justified  by  Sir  Roger's 
discourse.  He  says,  he  was  at  a  1  ss  to  determine, 
whether  he  was  more  delighted  with  his  friend's  wis- 
dom or  simplicity.  Whatever  n;arks  of  simplicity  Sir 
Roger  exhibits  in  his  observations  in  the  gallery,  we 
fannot  think  that  in  them  he  discovers  any  proofs  of 
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wisdom.  The  Knight's  account  of  his  expedition  to 
the  county  town  in  quality  of  High  Sherift^  of  his  cap- 
tivation  by  the  fair  widow,  of  the  compliment  she  paid 
him,  of  his  construftion  of  it,  of  his  preparations  to 
visit  her,  by  adorning  himself  and  his  horses;  of  his 
reception,  and  of  his  remarks,  are  lively  and  charadle- 
ristical.  The  description  of  the  Officer  who  travelled 
with  the  Spectator  to  town  in  the  stage  coach,  exhi- 
bits to  us  the  very  usual  and  absurd  vanity  of  frivolous 
people,  of  endeavouring  to  appear  amongst  strangers 
persons  of  extraordinary  merit  and  importance.  Smol- 
LET  in  his  Roderick  Random,  and  Fielding  in  his  J'o- 
seph  Andrews,  have  im.proved  on  this  idea  of  Steele  ; 
of  introducing  persons  who,  for  a  short-lived  gratifica- 
tion, assume,  where  they  are  not  known,  a  charadler 
which  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  which  they  are 
soon  forced  to  lay  down.  The  letter  from  an  ac- 
knowledged liar,  displays  in  a  very  just  and  ridiculous 
Jight,  the  folly  of  dealers  in  tie  marvellous,  who  pro- 
mote no  pleasure  or  advantage  to  themselves,  and  effe(5l 
nj  other  purpose  than  to  render  themselves,  iiom  being 
merely  insignificant,  contemptible  and  disgusting.  The 
liar's  declaration  in  the  letter  in  question,  that  there 
was  not  an  honester  man  or  a  warmer  friend,  must,  like 
other  assertions  by  such  a  gentleman,  not  be  too  impli- 
citly credited.  Those  who  accustom  themselves  to  de- 
part from  truth  in  things  apparently  unimportant,  would 
not,  we  apprehend,  be  inviiicib.e  to  stiong  temptation, 
to  assert  falsehood  in  matters  of  cor.sequence.  Atten- 
tive observation  of  luimcn  character  will  convince  us, 
that  there  is  a  greater  number  of  habitual  liars,  who  are 
dishonest,  than  honest.  His  paper  on  custlc  building  is 
very  humorous.  That  wandering  of  the  imagination 
out  of  the  regular  trails  of  probability  into  the  regi.ns 
of  wishes,  he  considers  as  ying  to  ourselves.  Steele  is 
in  many  of  his  papers  at  rcat  pains  to  shew  that  those 
who  labour  to  appear,  either  to  others  or  themselves, 
what  they  are  not,  appear  with  the  more  expedition 
and  mortification  what  they  really  arc. 

The 
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The  todioumess  of  circumstantial  story-tellers,  the  foU 
ly  of  making  obvious  observations,  and  of  endeavour- 
ing to  pass  them  as  new  or  profound,  of  quoting  autho- 
jities,  or  ndducin^  arguments  to  prove  undeniable  po- 
sitions, are  very  humorously  pourtrayed  by  our  Author. 
He  very  pleasantly  exposes  the  idleness  of  disputes  on 
subjefts  either  trivial  in  themselves,  or  of  no  consequence 
to  the  disputants.  He  marks  the  absurdity  of  deter- 
mining questions  of  particular  fart,  or  of  general  reason- 
ing, by  wagers,  which  being  neither  testimonies,  nor 
arguments,  are  inapplicable  criteria.  The  gentleman 
who,  without  any  learning,  had  to  his  own  satisfa<5tion 
confuted  a  scholar,  in  a  disj)ute  concerning  a  pa<;sage  in 
Tacitus,  by  producing  ten  guiner.s,  a  sum  beyond  the 
contents  of  his  opponent's  pocket,  is  an  humorous  il- 
lustration of  the  absurdity  of  this  praftice.  He  also 
very  successfully  ridicules  bawling,  whispering,  whist- 
ling, and  many  other  impertinencies,  and  improprieties 
of  behaviour,  the  eifedts  of  affe^lation  and  of  ignorance, 
or  the  resources  of  emptiness.  His  paper  on  the  reign- 
ing favourites  among  women  is  full  of  severe  satire. 
The  frivolity  of  the  qualifications  of  those  heroes  in 
•gallantry,  the  gronnds  on  which  they  are  preferred,  and 
th.e  pernicious  consequences  of  the  prefe  ence  of  men 
of  their  principles,  are  admirably  described.  The  ad- 
ventures of  Simon  Honeycomb,  who  was  despised  by 
the  SEX,  whilst  he  continued  in  the  paths  of  innocence, 
and  became  a  distinguished  favourite,  Avhen  he  addi6ted 
himself  to  loose  pleasure,  form  an  excellent  illustration 
of  his  account  of  women's  men.  His  letters  from  Na- 
thaniel IlENnoosTandfrom  Anthoxy  Freeman,  con- 
fain  an  humorous  description  of  the  $t?iX.e  oi  i\\Q  henpeckcdy 
and  of  the  usual  causes  which  place  the  reins  of  domestic 
government  in  the  hands  of  wives.  His  observations 
on  the  usual  motives  for  asking  advice,  are  replete  with 
good  sense,  and  very  pleasanily  illustrated  by  the  letter 
from  a  lady  who  consulted  the  Speftator  in  the  choice 
of  a  husband,  after  she  was  aftually  married.  The  ten- 
dency of  ami.;ble  dispositions  and  agreeable  manners  to 
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captivate  discerning  men,  in  preference  to  beauty,  with 
a  supercilious  and  arrogant  behaviour,  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated in  the  story  of  Ly-ETiTiA  and  Daphne.     The 
observations  of  Will   HoneycoiMb  on  a  tragedy,  his 
approbation  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  as  gcnit\iy  his 
minute  investigations  of  the  dresses,  are  natural  descrip- 
tions of  the  wise  and  imp^rfant  remarks  of  many  fasiiion- 
ai)le  play-house  critics.     As  literature  is  now  much  more 
generally  diffused,   it  is  probable  that  theatrical  critic? 
are  now  less  superfici;:!,  at  least  those  of  the  rank  of  gen- 
tlemen.    But  as  our  examiners  of  dramatic  merit  are 
by  no  means  all  of  that  description,  and  many  of  them 
are  totally  uneducated,  we  still  often  hear  criticisms  not 
more  profound  than  those  of  Mr.  Honeycomb.      The 
history  of  the  Mohocks,  a  set  of  Bucks,  who  made  a 
practice  of  shewing  their  courage  by  attacking  and  an- 
noying their  inferiors  in  strength  and  in  number,  the 
description  of  fortune-hunters,  who  suppose  themselves 
qualified  to  gain  the  affedtions  of  rich   ladies,  because, 
from  the  want  of  ability  and  industry,  the}'  have  no 
other  means  of  getting  a  livelihood;  the  admirers  of  a 
<]uack,  who  believe  his  assertion,  that  he  can  cure  all  sorts 
of  distempers,   because  he  has  travelled  ;  the  3'^oung  gen- 
tlemen who  aspire  at  eminence,  by  displaying  their  skill 
in  driving  hackney  coaches,  are  all  happy  instances  of 
that  humour  which  consists  in  exhibiting  the  inadequacy 
of  the   means  employed  to   the  attainment  of  the  ends 
desired.       The   history  of  Lady  Bluemantele,  who 
spent  her  time  in  animadversions  upon  her  neighbours, 
in  minute  enquiries  into  theh-  private  affairs  and  con- 
du6l,  and  in  the  publication  of  her  discoveries,  with  her 
own  additions  and  annotations,  give  us  a   natural   and 
complete  pidlure  of  those  intended  disturbers  of  social 
intercouse,  known    by  the    name    of    miscbiej-mukcrs. 
The  chief  source  of  her  Ladyship's  curiosity  and  volubi- 
lity is  very  justly  represented  to  be  a  total  want  of 
any  useful  knowledge,  and  a  total  want  of  any  thing 
else  to  employ  her  time.    Hergossipping  serves  in  some 

measure 
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measure  to  fill  up  the  vacuity.  Detestation  for  the 
malignancy  which  animates  her  narration';,  is  altogether 
overwhelmed  hy  coiitompt  for  its  impotence,  and  for 
the  insignificance  of  talent,  and  of  character,  to  which  it 
owes  that  dire<5lio:i.  Steeix's  papers  on  conjugal  love, 
and  on  the  means  of  preserving  it;  on  economy,  on  the 
misery  of  debt;  abound  in  excellent  observations.  In 
his  essays  on  domestic  subjects,  he  makes  meny  very 
judicious  and  just  remarks  on  the  causes  of  good  and  bad 
behaviour  among  servants.  The  wickedness  of  seduc- 
tion he  very  frequently  exposes,  and  unfolds  those  arts 
by  which  it  is  most  frequently  effefted.  In  short,  the 
scope  of  his  writings,  humorous,  argumentative,  and 
suasery,  is  to  ridicule  folly,  to  expose  vice,  to  promote 
virtue  and  religion.  His  papers  are  highly  valued  b}^  all 
readers  cf  taste  and  of  judgment,  and  if  they  were  not 
compared  with  those  of  Addisok,  wouldbe  held  instill 
greater  estimation.  In  the  Spc<^ator,  Steele,  as  well 
j)s  Addiso::,  generally  forbore  i.nterfering  in  politics. 
When  we  consider  the  ardour  of  Steele's  temper, the 
warmth  with  which  he  had  embraced  the  Whig  Party, 
that,  at  a  season  when  the  Whigs  were  irritated  bj'  un- 
merited obloquy,  he  with  very  little  devia'iioii  adhered 
to  his  resolution  of  abstaining  in  the  Spefl?tor  from  po- 
litical subjefts  ;  we  think  he  exhibited  strong  evidence 
of  self-command. 

Although  we  ailow  great  merit  to  Steele's  Speftators, 
we  must  acknowledge  he  is  by  no  means  without  defers. 
We  frequently  see  marks  of  haste  and  of  carelessness. 
We  can  perceive  sometimes,  that  he  does  not  write 
because  he  has  very  important  matter  to  communicate 
to  the  public,  but  because  he  is  obliged  to  furnish  a  cer- 
tain quciitit^"-  against  a  certain  time.  The  rich  stores 
of  an  Addison,  the  energetic  and  rapid  movements  of  a 
Johnson,  could,  from  the  treasures  collected,  or  the  fa- 
cility of  instantaneous  colleftion,  afford  plentiful  sup- 
plies for  immediate  expenditure.  Steele,  whose  ac- 
tual wealth,  or  means  of  read}^   acquisition,  were  not 

altogether 
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altogetlier  so  great,  ought  to  have  exerted  his  fore- 
sight and  industry,  to  have  provi.led  for  certain  de- 
mands. 

The  language  of  Steele  is  perspicuous,  natural,  and 
often  animated.  He  was  not  in  his  style  habitually  cor- 
rect; he  frequently  sunk  into  slovenliness,  and  seldom 
rose  to  elegance.  The  construction  of  his  sentences  is 
sufficiently  clear ;  but  frequently  careless.  The  collo- 
cation often  is  not  fitted  to  give  the  complete  effecfL  to 
the  vigour  of  the  thought.  His  periods  are  sometimes 
musical,  but  their  harmony  is  manifestly  more  the  result 
©f  accident  than  of  intended  arrangement. 

Readers  are  often  mce  highly  displeased  with  inatten- 
tion to  language,  than  v.ith  erroneous  information,  or  in- 
conclusive reasoning.  Nor  do  they  in  this  judge  so 
wrongly, as  may  on  the  first  view  appear:  complete  in- 
formation is  often  very  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  men 
of  considerable  talents  may  be  easily  imposed  on  by  plau- 
sible falsehood.  Where  fa6ts  have  been  misconceived, 
false  reasoning  must  ensue,  even  from  enlightened  men, 
without  any  intention  of  fallacy.  But  frequent  inaccu- 
racy of  expression,  as  it  may  be  easily  avoided,  is  very 
blarneable.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  want  of  a  suf- 
ficient desire  for  pleasing  his  readers,  when  a  Writer  is 
careless  in  his  diftion. 

Inattention  to  language  frequently  arises  from  pride. 
Authors  conceive  so  very  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  in- 
trinsic excellence  of  their  materials,  that  they  believe 
a  rigid  adherence  to  propriety  of  expression,  how- 
ever necessary  in  others,  in  them  would  be  totally  su- 
perfluous. Dress,  they  think,  though  it  may  set  off  or- 
dinary figures,  can  confer  no  additional  majesty  on  Her- 
culean strength. 

Every  man  that  fancies  himself  a  Hercules,  and 
thereby  exempted  from  compliance  with  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  is  not  a  Hercules — Besides,  a  Hercules 
would  not,  in  a  civilized  country,  appear  in  an  uncooth 

dress. 
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dress.  If  he  did,  he  would  subtrafl  from  the  pleasure 
of  the  beholder,  without,  if  that  beholder  was  endued 
with  discerninent,  encreasing  h:s  idea  of  IIercules's 
strength.  In  fai'-t:,  men  of  the  first  abilities  are  not  ge- 
nerally inattentive  to  language.  They  negledl  no  ave- 
nue to  the  heart,  and  know  that  taste  is  one  of  the  most 
easy  roads.  The  occasional  imperfections  of  Steele's 
language,  we  do  not  think,  arose  from  any  high  idea  of 
the  excellency  of  his  materials.  He  never  appears  to 
have  conceived  an  overweening  idea  of  his  own  merit. 
On  the  contrary,  he  always  manifested  his  consciousness 
of  his  inferiority  to  those  who  were  really  his  superiors 
in  talents.  His  inrircuracies  probably  were  the  effects  of 
partly  that  variety  of  occupations  in  which  he  was  of- 
ten engaged,  and  partly  of  his  irregularity  and  dissipa- 
tion. 

But  although  Steele's  language  be  by  no  meani  fault- 
less, yet  are  his  Spectatois,  on  the  whole,  vehicles  of 
agreeable  amusement,  and  of  useful  instruftion.  Though 
he  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Addison  or 
with  JonNSox,  the  first  Writers  of  miscellaneous  essays, 
we  may  safely  station  him  among  the  highest  in  the  se- 
cond class. 

During  the  continu?nce  of  the  Speftator,  a  few  days 
after  the  dismission  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  from 
his  employment,  Steele  wrote  him  an  anonymous  let- 
ter, entitled  An  Englisbman's  Thafiks  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlburouoh.  Stee-le  had  for  some  time  been  honoured 
with  the  friendship  of  that  renowned  personage;  and  was 
warmly  attached  to  him.  1  he  letter  contains  a  very 
great,  but  not  exaggerated  panegyric  on  that  consum- 
mate General  and  Statesman.  Through  the  Duke  of 
Marlbouough  Steele  was  introduced  to  Prince  !^u- 
gene,  when  his  Highness  vis'.ted  England,  on  the  dis- 
mission of  the  Duke.  The  Prince  stood  godfather  to 
Steele's  second  son,  who  was  named  after  him  Eu- 
gene. 

Steele, 
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Steele,  in  one  of  li:s  letters,  narrates  the  following 
repartee  by  his  Highness  to  Lord  Oxford,  Oxford 
was  declaring  his  liappiiiess  in  being  in  company  with 
the  greatest  Genera!  in  Europe  :  "  If  I  am,"  replied  the 
Prince,  "  you  are  the  cause ;"  alluding  to  the  dismis- 
sion of  M.\RLBOROL'Gir  from  the  post  of  General, 
through  the  intrigues  of  OxroRD. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  Spefbator  we  have 
already  mentioned.  Encouraged  by  the  celebrity  and 
the  extensive  sale  of  that  performance,  Steele  began  a 
new  paper  on  the  same  plan,  in  the  chamber,  and  under 
the  title  of  Tbe  Guardian.  The  professed  objefts,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  preface,  was  to  make  the  pulpit,  the  stage, 
and  the  bar,  all  a6t  in  concert  m  the  cause  of  piety,  jus- 
tice, and  virtue ;  and  to  have  nothing  to  manage  with 
any  person  or  party. 

During  the  first  forty  papers,  he  adheres  to  this  plan, 
and  calls  wit  and  humour  as  auxiliaries  to  the  execution. 
The  account  of  the  Lizaids  is  entertaining:  the  charac- 
ters of  the  several  members  of  th?t  numerous  family  are 
natural,  skilfully  diversified,  and  ably  supported.  His 
principal  aid  in  the  first  volume  was  derived  from  Pops; 
in  the  second,  from  Addison.  In  his  forty-first  num- 
ber, he  commences  a  contest  with  the  Tory  Paper,  en- 
titled The  Examiner.  After  this,  though  the  plan  in  other 
respects  be  adhered  to  by  Steele  and  his  coadjutors, 
yet  in  respe(5t  of  politics  it  is  often  abandoned.  The  pro- 
fessed objeAof  Steele,  in  his  strictures  en  the  Exami- 
ner, is  the  vitulication  of  private  chara»5lers  :  but  they  are 
really  political.  Parties  now  ran  still  higher  than  they 
had  done  during  the  public.stion.of  the  Spectator.  The 
conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  with  all  its  conco- 
mitant circumstances,  known  and  suspected,  alarmed 
and  enraged  the  V/higs.  The  encreasing  abuse  of  Tory 
pamphlets  added  to  their  rage,  from  their  scurrility ; 
and  to  their  apprehe/rylons,  from  the  principles    which 
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they  openly  maintained,  and  the  topic;  whichthey  open- 
I3'  discussed. 

An  opinion  now  began  generally  to  prevail  among  the 
Whigs,  that  the  Ministry  had  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  France,  about  defeating  the  Adt  of  Settlement,  and 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  of  establishing  the  Pre- 
tender, Steele  had  concurred  in  that  apprehension, and 
was  very  much  disaffefted  towards  a  Ministry  whom 
he  believed  capable  of  so  betraying  the  liberties  and  re- 
ligion of  their  country.  He  had  formerly  attacked 
Lord  Oxford  under  borrowed  names,  particularly  in 
The  Medley,  a  Whig  periodical  paper.  He  nov/  openly 
and  warmly  engaged  in  party  politics.  He  determined 
to  endeavour  to  procure  a  seat  in  Parliament,  that  he 
might  oppose  the  Ministers  more  efFeftually  ;  and  open- 
ly avowed  his  determination.  Apprehending  a  forcible, 
dismission  from  the  Stamp-Ollice,  he  resolved  to  antici- 
pate compulsion,  by  a  voluntary  resignation.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lord  Oxford,  containing  his  relinquishment-^ 
That  letter  shews  the  opinion  of  Steele  concerning' 
that  Minister's  character  and  views,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  the  nation  likely  to  ensue  from  them,  com- 
bined with  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  We  shall, 
submit  the  letter  to  our  readers,  not  only  as  it  shews 
his  sentiments  concerning  the  Treasurer,  but  as  it  ex- 
hibits some  of  the  leading  features  of  Steele's  own 
chara(5ler. The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter: 


TO  the  right  honourable  the  Lord  High 
Tre.^surer  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Bloomsbury-Squate,  June  4,  1713. 
"  MY  LORD, 
"  I  presume  to  give  your  Lordship  this  trouble,  to 
acq^uaint  you,  that  having  an  ambition  to  serve  in  the 
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ensuing  Parliament,  I  humbly  desire  your  Lordship  will 
he  pleased  to  accept  of  my  resignation  of  my  ofBce  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Stamp  Revenues. 

"  I  slioukl  have  done  this  sooner,  but  that  I  heard  the 
commission  was  passing  without  my  name  in  it.  I 
would  not  he  guilty  of  the  arrogance  of  resigning  that 
wiiicli  I  could  not  hold.  But  having  since  lieard  this 
C(jritradi<5led,  I  am  obliged  to  give  it  up,  as  with  great 
lumiility  I  do  by  this  present  writing. 

*'  Give  me  leave,  on  this  occasion,  to  say  something 
in  relation  to  the  late  men  in  power;  and  to  assure  you 
that  whatever  I  have  done,  said,  or  written,  has  proceed- 
ed from  no  other  motive  than  the  love  of  that  which  I 
think  truth.  For  merely  as  to  my  own  affairs,  I  could 
not  wish  any  man  in  authority,  in  preference  to  your 
I-ordship,  who  favour  those  who  become  yoi^ii"  depen- 
dants with  a  greater  liberality  of  heart  than  any  iT?an 
whom  I  have  before  observed.  When  I  had  the  honour 
of  a  shoi"t  conversation  with  your  Lordship,  you  were 
pleased  not  only  to  signify  to  me,  that  I  should  remain 
in  this  office,  but  also  to  add,  that  if  I  would  name  to 
you  any  one  of  more  value,  that  would  be  more  com- 
modious to  me,  you  would  favour  me  in  it.  I  am  now, 
my  Lord,  going  out  of  any  particular  dependance  on 
your  Lordship,  and  shall  tell  you,  with  the  freedom  of  an 
indifferent  man,  that  it  is  impos;)ibIe  for  any  man,  who 
thinks,  and  has  public  spirit,  not  to  tremble  at  seeing  his 
country  in  its  present  circumstances,  in  the  hands  of  so 
daring  a  genius.  If  incidents  should  arise,  that  should 
place  your  safety,  and  what  ambitious  men  call  great- 
ness, in  a  balance  against  the  public  good,  our  all  depends 
on  3-our  choice  under  such  a  teinptation.  You  have 
my  hearty  and  fervent  praj'^ers  to  heaven,  to  avert  all 
such  dangers  from  j'ou.  I  thank  your  Lordship  for  the 
regard  and  distinftion  which  you  have  at  sundry  times 
shewn  me,  and  wish  you,  with  your  countrj''2  good» 
all  happiness  and  prosperity.     Shire,  ni)'   Lo.rd^  you<: 

yoL.  r.  H  j  goad 
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good  fortune  with  whom  you  will,  while  it  lasts,  you 
will  want  no  friends  ;  but  it'  any  adverse  day  happens  to 
you,  and  I  live  to  see  it,  j'ou  will  find,  thatl  think  my- 
self obliged  to  he  your  friond  and  advocate.  This  is 
talking  in  a  strange  diaitft  to  the  first  man  of  the  nation, 
by  a  private  person  :  but  to  desire  only  a  little,  exalts  a 
man's  condition  to  a  level  witli  those  who  want  a  great 
<3eal.  I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon,  and  am,  with  great 
respeeH:, 

My  Lorn, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient. 

And  most  humble  Servant, 

■   RICHARD  STEELE." 


This  letter  evidently  declares  Stefle's  belief,  tliat 
should  either  the  continuance  or  increase  of  the  Trea- 
surer's power,  and  the  good  of  his  country,  come  into 

competition,  he  would  prefer  his  own  greatness. 

The  incident  to  which  Steele  alludes,  is  the  deat!:  of 
the  Queen,  and  an  opportunity  of  procuring  the  Suc- 
cession to  the  Pretender.  That  the  Tory  Ministry 
intended  to  re-establish  the  Stuart  family,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  all  civil  and  religious  liberties,  was  theopiu'on 
of  many  at  the  time,  and  is  the  opinion  of  many  still. 
Swift  endeavoiffis  to  vindicate  the  Ministry  from  the 
charge  of  having  formed  so  pernicious  a  design.  The 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  imputation  it  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  discuss.*  Steele  shewed  the  boldness  of  his 
charader  by  writing  such  a  letter  to  the  first  subje6l  in 

the 


*  Those  readers  who  are  desirous  of  receiving  information  on 
this  subjett,  not  contaii.cd  in  any  of  the  Ilisioiicsof  Eni^land,  we 
btg  icavt  to  lefcr  to  tiie  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
and  to  Mens.  Menacer's  Account  of  his  own  Ncgociations. 
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the  kingdom.  He  shewed,  that  the  exalted  rank  of  an 
oft'eiidiir  would  not  deter  him  from  declaring  an  offence 
either  acliiui  or  intended.  But  whatever  probable 
grounds  there  might  then  have  been  for  tlie  charge, 
there  was  then  certainly  no  positive  evidence  of  its 
truth.  The  accu'-.atioii,  though  indirect,  would  have 
been  precipitate,  as  there  was  no  proof,  whoever  had 
been  the  object.  But  when  we  consider  the  rank  and 
station  of  Loid  O-xford,  the  charge,  though  indirefV, 
as  its  meaning  was  obvious,  shewed  very  great  teme- 
[  rity.  Steele  appears  botii  on  this,  and  on  every  other 
occasion,  to  have  been  very  sincere.  But  his  sincerity 
and  boldness  were  by  no  means  uniformly  tempered  by 
discretion. 

At  the  same  time  with  his  post  in  the  Stamp-OIIice, 
he  resigned  a  pension,  which  had  been  hitherto  paid  him 
by  the  Queen,  as  one  of  the  household  of  her  deceased 
husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 

Meanwhile  Steele  continued  to  contribute  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  gaj^  and  serious  matter  to  the  Guar- 
dian, assisted  by  Pope,  by  Budgell,  by  Parnell,  by 
Gay  ;  but  principally  by  Addisox. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1713,  the  Magistrates 
of  Dunkirk  presented  a  humble  address  to  her  Majesty, 
praying  that  she  would,  out  of  her  goodness,  dispense 
with  the  execution  of  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  U- 
tretcht  whiph  respe(!Jted  the  destrui^tion  of  the  fortifica- 
tions and  harbour  of  Dunkirk. 

Steele  and  the  other  Whigs  were  very  eager  for  the 
demolition  of  a  place,  which,  if  sufFereU  to  remain  en- 
tire, would  be  very  hurtful  to  England;  and  which 
might,  besides  its  general  utility  to  France,  be- particu- 
larly commodious  for  that  power  in  seconding  the  Pre- 
tender. This  petition  our  Author  believed  to  be 
drawn  up  with  the  connivance  of  the  Ministry.  Pie 
wrote  a  very  strong  letter  in  opposition  to  it,  in  the 
Guard'an.  That  we  siiall  copy,  as  it  was  the  Qommence- 
II  2  meiit 
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tnciit  of  that  contest  wliich  caused  his  expulsion  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Iron- 
side, the  imaginary  Guardian,  and  that  it  may  appear 
a  mutter  of  public  consequence,  not  of  Whig  politics, 
it  is  subscribed  English  Tory. 
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"  You  employ  your  important  moments,  methinlcs, 
a  little  too  frivolously,  when  you  consider  so  often 
little  circumstances  of  dress  and  behaviour,  and  never 
make  mention  of  matters  wherein  you  and  all  yo>ir  fel- 
low-subjefts  in  general  are  concerned.  I  give  you  now 
an  opportunity,  not  only  of  manifesting  your  loyalty 
to  your  OueiMi,  but  your  afTedlion  to  your  country,  if 
you  treat  an  insolence  done  to  them  both  with  the  dis- 
dain it  deserves.  I'he  inclosed  printed  paper,  in  French 
and  English,  has  been  handed  about  the  town,  and  given 
gratis  to  passengers  in  the  streets,  at  noon-day.  You 
see  the  title  of  it  is,  "  A  most  humble  Address,  or  Me- 
morial, presented  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  by  the  Deputy  of  the  Magistrates  of  Dun- 
kirk." The  nauseous  Memorialist,  with  the  fulsome 
flattery,  tells  the  Queen  of  her  thunder,  and  of  her 
wisdom  and  clemency  adored  by  all  the  earth  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  he  attempts  to  undermine  her  power, 
and  escape  her  wisdom,  by  beseeching  her  to  do  an  act 
which  will  give  a  well-grounded  jealousy  to  her  peo- 
ple. What  the  sycophant  desires  is.  That  the  mole 
dikes  of  Dunkirk  may  be  spared ;  and  it  seems,  the 
Sieur  Tcgghe,  for  so  the  petitioner  is  called,  was  thun- 
derstruck by  the  denunciation  (which  he  says)  the  Lord 
\'iscouiit  BoLiNGBROKE  made  to  him.  That  her  Ma- 
jesty did  not  think  to  make  an}'  alteration  in  the  dread- 
ul  sentence  she  had  pronounced  against  the  town.  Mr, 
noKSiDE,  I  think  you  would  do  an  act  worthy  your 

general 
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general  humanity,  if  5'-ou  would  put  the  Sieur  Tuoghe 
right  in  this  matter,  and  let  him  know,  that  her  Majesty- 
has  pronounced  no  sentence  against  the  town ;  but  his 
most  Christian  IMsjesty  has  agreed,  that  the  town  and 
harbour  shall  be  demolished. 

"  That  the  British  nation  expe<5ts  the  immediate  de- 
molition of  it. 

"  That  the  very  common  people  know,  that  within 
three  months  after  the  signing  of  the  peace,  the  works 
towards  tlie  sea  were  to  be  demolished,  and  within  three 
months  after  it,  the  works  towards  the  land. 

"  That  the  said  peace  was  signed  the  last  of  March, 
O.  S. 

"  That  the  Parliament  has  been  told  from  the  Queen, 
that  the  equivalent  for  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
King. 

"That  the  Sieur  Tucghe  has  the  impudence  to  ask  the 
Queen  to  remit  the  most  material  part  of  the  articles  of 
peace  between  her  IMajesty  and  his  Master. 

"  That  the  British  nation  received  more  damage  in 
their  trade  from  the  port  of  Dunkiik,  than  from  almost 
all  the  ports  of  France,  either  in  the  ocean,  or  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

"  That  fleets  of  above  thiity  sail  have  come  together 
out  of  Dunkirk  during  the  late  war,  and  taken  ships  of 
war  as  well  as  merchantmen. 

"  That  the  Pretender  sailed  from  thence  to  Scot- 
land; and  that  it  is  the  only  port  the  French  have  till 
5'ou  come  to  Brest,  for  the  whole  length  of  St.  George's 
Channel,  where  any  considerable  armament  can  be  made. 

"  That  destroying  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  is  an 
inconsiderable  advantage  to  England,  in  comparison  to 
the  advantage  of  destroying  the  mole  dikes  and  har- 
bours, it  being  the  naval  force  from  thence  which  on!}' 
can  hurt  the  British  nation. 

"  That  the  British  nation  expeils  the  immediate  demo- 
lition of  Dunkirk. 

H  3  "Th^t 
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"  That  the  Dutch,  \vho  sufFered  cquallj'  with  us  from 
those  of  Dunkirk,  were  probablj^  induced  to  sigti  the 
treaty  with  France  from  this  consideration,  that  the  town 
jni  h.'ubour  of  Dunkirk  should  be  destroyed. 

"  That  the  situation  of  Dunkirk  is  such,  as  thnt  it 
may  always  keep  runners  to  observe  all  ships  sailing 
in  the  Thames  and  Meduay. 

"  That  all  the  suggestions,  which  the  Sieiir  Tcgghb 
brings  concerning  the  Dutch,  are  false  and  scanda- 
lous. 

"  That  whether  it  may  be  advantageous  to  the  trade 
of  Holland  or  not,  that  Dunkirk  should  be  demolished, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  safety,  honour,  and  liberty  of 
England  that  it  should  be  so. 

"  That  when  Dunkirk  is  demolished,  the  power  of 
France,  on  that  side,  should  it  ever  be  turned  against 
us,  will  be  removed  several  hundred  miles  further  off 
from  Great  Britain  than  it  is  at  present. 

"  That  after  the  demolition  there  can  be  no-conside- 
rable preparation  made  at  sea  by  the  French  on  all  the 
Channel  but  at  Brest ;  and  that  Great  Britain  being  an 
island,  which  cannot  be  attacked  but  by  a  naval  power, 
we  may  esteem  France  effeclually  removed,  by  the  de- 
molition, from  Great  Britain  as  far  as  the  distance  from 
Dunkirk  to  Brest." 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Ironside,  repeat  this  last  particular, 
and  put  it  in  a  different  letter,  that  the  demolition  of 
Dunkirk  will  remove  France  many  hundred  miles  fur- 
ther off  from  us ;  and  then  repeat  again,  that  the  Bri- 
tish nation  expe(5ts  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk. 

"  I  demand  of  you,  as  you  love  and  honour  your 
(^ueen  and  country,  that  you  insert  this  letter,  or  speak 
to  this  purpose,  your  own  way  ;  for  in  this  all  parties 
must  agree,  that  however  bound  in  friendship  one  na- 
tion is  with  another,  it  is  but  prudent,  that  in  case  of  a 
rupture,  they  should  be,  if  possible,  upon  equal  terms. 

"  Be  honest,  old  Nestor,  and  say  all  this  ;  for  what 
ev«r  half-witted  hot  Whigs  mav  think,  we  all  value  our 
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estates  and  liberties,  and  every  man  of  each  party  must 
think  himself  concerned  that  Dunkirk  sliouid  be  demo- 
lished. 

*'  It  lies  upon  all  who  have  the  honour  to  be  in  the 
Ministry  to  hasten  this  matter,  and  not  let  the  credulity 
of  an  honest  brave  people  be  thus  infamously  abused  iix 
our  open  streets. 

"  I  cannot  go  on  for  indignation  ;  but  pray  God,  that 
our  mercy  to  France  may  not  expose  us  to  the  mercy  of 
France. 

Your  humble  servant, 

ENGLISH  TORY:' 


In  this  letter,  Steele,  though  very  zealous  for  the 
destruction  of  the  fortification,  does  not  reflect  on  the 
Ministry.  He  is  very  far  from  using  any  expression  in 
the  smallest  degree  disrespeftful  to  her  Majesty. 

In  his  eagerness  to  promote  so  beneficial  an  ohje(5l, 
the  reader  may  observe,  that  he  repeats  the  expression, 
the  English  iiation  expeSIs  the  demolitioti  of  Dunkirk,  la 
that  word  expects,  the  ingenuity  of  party  malignity 
discovered  the  most  audacious  insolence,  and  the  most 
unexampled  ingratitude  to  her  Majesty.  One  of  the 
pamphleteers  speaking  of  the  expression  quoted  above, 
exclaims,  "  See  how  the  villain  treats  the  best  of  So- 
vereigns, the  best  Mistress  to  him,  whose  bread  he  has 
eaten,  and  who  has  kept  Him  from  gaol !"  After  this 
despicable  abuse,  the  pamphleteer  proceeds  in  an  attempt 
to  prove,  that  the  words,  the  British  nation  cxpeds,  &c. 
were  intended  as  a  threat  against  her  M;ijesty.  The 
bitterest  of  Steele's  antagonists,  both  at  this  and  other 
times,  was  the  Examiner.  The  Examiner  had  uniformly 
been  very  illiberal  and  virulent  in  the  treatment  of 
Steele.  It  attacked  his  private  charadler,  and  still 
more  his  circumstances.  In  one  of  the  numbers,  the 
whole  of  the  wit,  humour,  and  information  consist  in. 
a  description  of  the  poverty  of  Steele,  of  his  not  pay- 
H   J.  ing 
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iiiga  note  when  it  became  due,  being  arrested  Hf.d  car- 
ried to  a  spuugiiig  house.  Such  stric^tures  did  not  pro- 
ceed only  from  the  inferior  writers  in  that  paper;  scur- 
rility from  them  might  admit  of  some  apology,  as  their 
talents  and  learning  could  alford  no  better  materials: 
but  when  we  see  the  elegance  of  an  ATTEnnuRv,  the 
splendour  of  a  Bolingbroke,  and  the  force  of  a  Swirr, 
employed  in  so  illiberal  personiilitiesi  how  must  we  la- 

tnent  the  contratling  spirit  of  party  malevolence  I 

Speaking  of  the  letter  in  the  Guardian  about  the  demo- 
lition of  Dunkirk,  the  Examiner  says,"  I  believe  I  may 
challenge  all  nations  in  the  world,  and  all  the  histories 
of  this  nation  for  a  thousand  years  past,  to  shew  us  an 
instance  so  flagrant  as  what  we  have  now  before  us,  viz. 
whenever  a  subjecl,  usy  a  servant  under  a  salary,  and 
favoured,  in  spite  of  ill  behaviour  past,  with  a  conside- 
rable employ  in  the  Government,  treated  his  Sovereign 
in  sucli  a  manner  as  the  Guardian  has  done  the  person 
of  the  Queen,  and  went  unpuui;Jied.  If  the  clemency 
of  the  Queen  prevails  to  save  such  a  man ;  if  her  Ma- 
jesty thinks  it  below  her  to  resent  an  injury  from  so 
contemptible  a  wretch,  by  so  much  the  rather  should 
every  subject  resent  it,  and  shew  their  duty  and  respect 
to  their  Sovereign,  by  trampling  under  their  feet  the 
verj'  name  and  memory  of  the  man  that  can  have  the 
boldness  enough  to  insult  his  prince,  in  a  printed,  and  for 
that  reason,  a  scandalous  libel ;  and  can  have  ingratitude 
enough  to  do  it,  while  he  is  eating  her  bread." 

Though  violent,  Steele  was  not  malignant.  lie 
never  suffered  his  warmth  to  transport  him  into  those 
personalities  which  so  much  disgrace  the  writings  of 
liis  opponents".  On  the  benevolent  exhortation  to  his 
fellow  subjects,  that,  if  the  Queen  should  pardon  the 
supposed  oiFender,  they  should,  out  of  duty  and  respect 
to  her  M::jesty,  endeavour  to  render  her  mercy  inelTec- 
tual,  SrEF.LE  makes  no  observations.  lie  overturns 
his  false  allegations,  and  proves  that  he  was  not  at  the 
time  eating  her  bread;  but  that  he  had  resigned  every 
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employment  under  her  Majesty,  from  t!ie  time  that  he 
had  determined  to  take  an  aftive  part  against  her  Mi- 
nisters. He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bailiff  of  Stockbridge, 
the  borough  which  he  was  chosen  to  represent,  con- 
tainins:  his  letter  in  the  Guardian,  the  animadversions 
made  upon  it,  and  a  very  masterly  proof  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Dunkirk. 

Soon  after  this  the  Guardian  ceased.  Steele  tlien 
began  The  Englishman,  which  he  published  tliree  days 
in  the  week.  In  the  Englishman  he  is  the  professed 
advocate  of  Whig  principles,  and  of  the  Protestant 
Succession.  During  the  continuance  of  this  publica- 
tion came  out  "  The.  Crisis,  or  a  Discourse  represent- 
ing, from  the  most  ancient  Records,  the  just  Causes  of 
the  late  Revolution,  and  the  several  Settlements  of  the 
Crown  of  England,  with  some  seasonable  Remarks  on 
the  Danger  of  a  Popish  Successor." 

This  treatise  Steele  did  not  publish  until  he  had  con- 
sulted Dr.  HoADLEV  and  Mr.  Annisox  ;  both  of  whom 
approved  of  it,  as  of  a  very  sahuaiy  tendency  in  the 
state  of  affairs  at  the  time.  He  dedicated  it  to  the 
Clergy,  and  used  many  arguments  to  prove  to  them  that 
it  was  both  their  duty  and  their  interest  to  support 
the  Succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover  as  by  law- 
established.  He  shews  that  the  doctrines  which  some  of 
the  order  inculcated  were  direftiy  inimical  to  libert^'i 
and  would  in  their  consequences,  if  not  guarded  against, 
be  destru6live  to  the  religion  which  they  professed. — 
Pie  exhorts  them  to  use  their  endeavours  to  unteach  the 
people  notions  so  absurd  in  their  principle,  and  dange- 
rous in  their  effect ;  and  mentions  the  example  of  the 
first  men  of  the  church  for  rank,  talents,  and  goodness, 
as  an  incitement  to  them  to  be  zealous  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Pie  recommends- 
to  their  consideration  the  Crisix,  as  powerfully  tending 
to  avert  tl.e  evils  appreh.ended,  and  procure  the  good 
desired.  The  people,  he  says,  have  a  sufficient  fund  of 
.patriotism  to  wish  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution, 
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ami  of  good  sense  to  see  the  danger  tliat  threatens  it! 
and  ul50  the  ine.'uis  of  aveiting  it,  if  the  Ijtts  are  pro- 
perly st;ited  to  them.  In  the  Crisis  he  explains  tlic  causes, 
prinopitv!,  and  ad\  anlagcs  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
settlements  constquent  upon  it ;  the  evils  of  a  Popish 
Successor  :  the  reasons  lor  believing  that  many  were 
endeavouring  to  estahlish  a  person  of  that  persuasion  on 
the  throne ;  and  shews  the  certainty  there  was,  that  the 
friends  of  the  House  of  Hanover  were  infinitely  supe- 
lior  to  their  opponents  in  number,  rank,  wealth,  talents, 
and  virtues;  and  that  if  they  were  sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  properly  roused,  they  must  be  triumphant. — • 
To  state  to  the  people  their  situation,  and  the  designs 
formed  against  them,  and  to  excite  tlieir  vigilant  atten- 
tion to  their  most  important  interests,  is  Steele's  pro- 
fessed object  in  this  paper.  He  cites  at  full  length  the 
principal  acT:s  of  parliament  which  established  the  Re-i 
volution  and  the  Succession.  He  goes  through  the 
chief  events  at  home  and  abroad;  commends  theobjec5t 
cf  the  Succession  war,  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power  by  humbling  the  House  df  Bourbon  ;  celebrates 
the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  the  Whig  Administration, 
the  extraordinary  talents  and  success  of  the  Duke  of 
jVlAP.LjJoROLGn,  which  tended  so  powerfully  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  ends  of  the  war.  He  censures  his  dis- 
mission and  the  termination  of  the  war.  He  endeavours 
to  shew  that  all  the  advantages  proposed  by  the  war, 
and  so  likely  to  be  attained  by  the  victories  of  the  Allies, 
were  lost  at  the  peace.  He  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
power  left  in  the  House  of  Bourbon  by  the  British 
Aliniitiy  at  the  peace,  made  the  French  and  Spanish 
Kings  much  better  able  to  second  the  Pretfnder,  than 
the  English  were  under  any  necessity  of  sutfering  them 
to  be;  and  from  thence  infers  pernicious  designs  He 
states  fjom  history  the  manifold  evils  that  have  accrued 
to  this  country  from  Popery;  and  shews  that  our  only 
security  against  the  return  of  such  evils  is  the  Protestant 
iiuccession  in  the  iiiustrious  House  of  Hanover.     He 
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professes  his  confidence,  that  by  firmness  and  vigour,  in 
defence  of  their  constitutional  rights,  tiie  British  will 
prevail  over  their  external  and  internal  enemies.  He 
conckides  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Jt  is  easy  to  proje(il  the  subversion  of  a  people, 
wlien  men  see  them  unaccountably  turned  for  their  own 
de&truftion  ;  but  not  so  easy  to  effeCc  that  ruin,  when 
ihey  are  come  to  themselves,  and  are  sensibly  and  rea- 
sonably afFe6led  with  thoughts  tor  their  preservation. — ■ 
We  ciinnot  help  it,  if  so  many  thousands  of  our  brave 
biethren,  who  laid  down  their  lives  against  the  power 
of  France,  have  ditd  in-  vain ;  but  we  may  value  our 
own  lives  dearly,  like  honest  men.  Whatever  may  be- 
fall the  glory  and  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  let  us  strug- 
gle to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  for  its  religion  and 
liberty.  The  banner  ujider  which  we  are  to  enter  this 
conflidt,  whenever  we  are  called  to  it,  are  the  laws 
mentioned  in  this  discourse  :  when  we  do  not  keep  them 
in  sight,  we  have  no  colours  to  fly  to,  no  discipline  to 
preserve  us  ;  but  are  devoted,  and  have  given  ourselves 
up  to  slaughter  and  confusion. 

"  While  we  adl  manfully  under  them,  we  have  reason 
to  expert  the  blessing  and  assistance  of  Heaven  on  its 
own  cause,  winch  it  has  so  manifest!}'  acknowledged  to 
be  such,  by  our  many  wonderful  deliverances,  when  all 
human  ass.stances  and  oidinary  means  of  succour  seem- 
ed irrevocably  reniuved.  We  have  no  pretensions  to  the 
divine  favour,  but  from  our  firm  adherence  to  that  set- 
tlement, which  he  has,  by  so  many  wonders  and  bless- 
ings, after  such  great  difficulties  and  misfortunes,  be- 
stowed upon  us,  and  which  we  have  in  his  sight,  and 
with  the  uivocation  of  his  sacred  name,  after  preparing 
ourselves  at  his  altar,  so  frequently  and  solemnly  sworn 
to  defend.  This  plain,  nnperplexed,  unalterable  rule 
for  ourconduft,  is  visibi}-  the  work  of  his  hand  to  a  fa- 
voured people.  Her  Majesty's  parliamentary'  title,  and 
the  Succession  in  the  iliustrious  House  of  Hanover,  is 
the  ark  of  God  to  Great  Britain,  and  like  that  of  old, 
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carries  doatli    to    the    profane  hand  thiit  sliall   dare  to 
touch  it." 

This  paper  excited  a  most  furious  rae^e  among  the 
friends  of  tlie  Ministry.  It  was  branded  with  the  epi- 
thets of  seditious  and  inflammatory.  The  Examiner 
proceeded  in  his  usual  stile  of  abuse  against  StEf.lk, 
not  sparing  the  Whigs,  whose  support  of  our  Author 
he  very  candidly  imputed  to  his  insulting  the  Queen, 
and  prophesied  that  he  would  be  expelled  the  liouse. 
The  Crisis  appears,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  the  opinion  prevalent  among  the  Whigs  respecting 
these  circumstances,  and  the  intention  of  the  Minis- 
try, not  to  have  been  written  without  cause.  Stef.le, 
from  his  general  charader,  and  the  special  nature  of  the 
case,  appears  to  have  been  very  sincere.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  felt  those  apprehensions  which  lie  endea- 
voured to  excite  in  others.  Alarmed  himself  with  the 
idea  of  designs  in  favour  of  a  Popish  Successor,  we 
must  allow  that  patriotism  naturally  led  him  to  awyken 
others  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  Entertaining  such  an 
opinion,  he  certainly  shewed  more  his  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  by  rousing  the  people,  than  he 
■would  have  done  by  suffering  them  to  remain  in  lethargic 
supineness,  and  to  be  surprised  by  the  presence  of  the 
greatest  of  evils,  before  they  had  formed  the  smallest 
idea  of  its  approach;  Steele  is  therefore,  we  think, 
justified  in  point  of  intention.  As  he  knew  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  were  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  tliat  Ministry  would  not  fail  to  use 
their  influence  in  procuring  the  punishment  of  a  man, 
who  either  accused  them  wrongfully,  or  laid  open  their 
nefarious  projects,  he  displayed  boldness,  by  attacking 
Ihem.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
though  we  should  allow  the  end  of  the  Crisis  to  be 
meritoiious,  many  passages  were  too  violent ;  and  that 
the  violence  of  them  was  not  the  most  cfFicacions  way 
to  the  attainment  of  that  end.  A  coo)  statement  of  hiS 
:^.uspicions,    and  of  the  grount)s  on  which  they  were 

founded. 
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founded,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  called  forth 
from  the  friends  oftheCoNSTiTUTiov,  and  of  the  Familt 
v;hose  sovereignty  is  necessary  to  its  pehmanknte  and 
^VELFAKE,  without  tending  to  excite  disturbances.  The 
violence  of  parts  of  the  Crisis  tended  to  inflame,  as 
much  as  to  enlighten,  to  encourage,  to  strengthen  the 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Parliament 
met  in  March  17 14.  On  the  very  first  daj-,  Steitle 
shewed  his  determination  to  reprobate  the  most  favourite 
n)easures  of  the  Oueen,  and  her  Ministry.  SirTnoMAS 
Hammer  was  proposed  for  the  Speaker :  Steele  expres- 
sed his  approbation  of  that  gentlen"!an  in  the  following 
words : 

"  At  the  close  of  the  last  Parliament,  her  Majesty 
■was  gracious!}'  pleased  to  declare  from  the  throne,  that 
the  late  rojefted  IJill  of  Commerce  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  should  be  offered  to  this  House.  That 
declaration  was  certainly  made,  that  every  gentleman, 
who  should  have  the  honour  to  be  returned  iiither,  might 
make  himself  master  of  that  important  question.  It  is 
demonstration,  that  it  was  a  most  pernicious  bill,  and  no 
one  can  have  a  greater  merit  to  this  liouse,  than  lie  by 
whose  weight  and  influence  that  perziicious  bill  was 
thrown  out.  I  rise  up  to  do  him  honour;  and  distijj- 
guish  myself  by  giving  him  my  vote,  for  that  iiis  ines- 
timable service  to  his  countiy. 

"  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  reader,"  continues  he, 
*'  to  conceive  how  this  speech  was  received,  unless  he 
has  happened  to  have  been  at  a  cock  match,  and  has  seen 
the  triumph  and  exultation  that  has  been  raised,  v^'hen  a 
volatile,  whose  fall  was  some  way  gainful  to  some  of 
the  company  has  been  nicked.  At  mentioning  the 
Bill  of  Commerce  the  cry  began  ;  at  calling  it  perni- 
cious, it  increased;  at  the  words,  doing  him  honour,  it 
grew  insupportably  loud."  Steele  proceeds  in  his 
Apology  to  tell  us,  that  without  being  confounded 
by  their  clamour,  he  went  on  with  wliat  he  intended. 
]n  this  tumultuous  state  of  the  House,   on  Aiaicli  1::, 
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1714,  a  complaint  was  laiil  before  it  against  certain  pa- 
nigraplis,  in  three  pruted  pamphlets,  said  in  the  title 
to  be  written  by   Richard   Steeif,  namely,  two  psi- 
pers  oi'  the  Ens^iishmun  ami   tt\<^  Crisis,  as  reflecting  en 
her  Majesty,  ai  ra.gimig  her  Adni.nistration  and  Goverrj- 
ment,    and    tending    to   excite  sedition.      Steele  was 
orderoti  to   attend.     He  did  so,  and  heard  the  seveial 
paragraphs  complained   of  read  ;  after  which   he   stood 
up,  and  desired  time  to  make  his  defence,  which,  after 
great  debates,  was  granted  till  the /8th.     Mr.  Anditor 
Harley,  Lord  Oxford's  brother,  moved  that  he  should 
beallowed  no  more  time  th.in  till  Monday  the  ijth.    His 
notion  was  overruled,  and  the  following  Thursday  was 
appointed.   On  Moriday  the  15th  Steele  made  a  motion, 
recessarj-,  he  said,  to  his  defence,  "  That  a  humble  Ad- 
dress be  presented   to  her  Majesty,  that  she  would  be 
pleased  to  give  diredlions,  that  the  several  representa- 
tions of  her  Majesty's  Engineers  and  others,  who  have 
had  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  demolition  of  Duji- 
Jkirk,  and  all  orders  and  instrudtions  thereupon,  belaid 
before  the  House."     The  intention  of  this  motion  pro- 
bably was  to  prove  that  the  demolition  had  not  gone  on 
accordingto  the  tenour  of  the  treaty ;  to  infer  from  thence, 
that  there  was  reason  for  alarm,  and  that  was  one  ground 
on  which  he  was  justifiable  in  awakening  the  people. — 
This  motion  was  negatived.     Steele  then  despaired  of 
his  cause.     He  made  a  very  able  defence,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Addisov,  Walpole,  and  others  of  the  highest 
talents.     He  went  over  the  paragraphs  complained  of, 
one  after  another,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  in  none 
of  them  could  there  be  found  any  proof  of  disaffec^tion 
to  her  Majest}',   or  desire   of  disturbing  her  Govern- 
ment.    He  vindicates  himself  from  being  impelled  by 
any  bad  motive  in  what  he  wrote;  and  contends,  that  if 
he  declared  his  opinion  of  the  evils  of  a  Popish  succes- 
sor, and  his  apprehension  of  designs  in  favour  of  one,^ 
there   was    no  criminality  either   in    that    opinion    or 
in  that  apprehension.     One  of  tlie  paragraphs,  on  ac- 
count 
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count  of  which  he  is  accused,  is  a  summary  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Duke  of  Marlcorough,  the  aggrandize- 
inent  of  this  country,   and  of  her  Allies,  and  the  humi- 
liation of  her  enemies  through  his  exertions.     To  that 
summary  is  added  an  account  of  the  abandonment  of 
our  Allies,  of  their  defeat  in  consequence,  and  of  the  re- 
storation and  increase  of  the  power  of  the  French. — He 
j)k'ads,  that  these  are  notorious  facts,  and  that  there  can 
be  no  criminality  in  stating  what  is  undeniably  true,  and 
liuiversally  known.     Ke  contends,  that  no  words  which 
he  wrote,  can  be  construed  as  criminal,  by  the  natural 
and  obvious  interpretation  ;  and  can  only  be  construed  a^s 
such  by  forced  implications.     On  this  he  quotes  the  au- 
iiiority  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Harcoumt  in  support  of 
a  do6lrine  in  itself  very  equitable.     He  had  at  the  triihl 
of  Sacheverell  used  these  words  : 

"  My  Lords,  if  there  be  a  double  sense,  in  either  of 
which  these  words  aie  equally  capable  of  being  under- 
stood;   if  in  one  sense  the  Doctor's  words  be  undenia- 
bly clear,  but  in  the   other,  some   doubt   might  arise 
whether  his  wocds  be  criminal  or  not,  the  law  of  Eng- 
land is  more  merciful  than  to  make  anj-  man  a  criminal!, 
b)'  construing  his  words  against  the  natural  impi;rt  of 
tiiem,  in  the  worst  sense.     This  is  the  grcatjustice  and 
clemency  of  our  law  in  every  man's  case.     My  Lords, 
if  the  manner  of  this  solemn  prosecution  has  not  alter- 
ed the   nature  of  things,  I  hope  I   may  insist,   without 
putting  in  a  claim  of  right  in  behalf  of  all  the  fadticus 
and  seditious  people  in  the  kingdom,  to  revile  Govern- 
ment at  pleasure;  that  by  the  happy  constitution  under 
which  we  live,  a  subjedb  of  England  is  not  to  be  madv^ 
criminal,  by  a  laboured  construi^tion  of  doubtful  words; 
or  when  this  cannot  serve,  by  departing  from  his  words, 
and  resorting  to  his    meaning.      Too   many  instances 
there  were  of  this  nature,  before  the  late  hiippy  Revo- 
lution, and  that  put  an  end  to  such  arbitiary  construc- 
tions." 

The  fairness  of  his   Lordship's  general  principle  of 

in- 
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iiiterprctalion,  and  its  applicability  to  lii.n  p.n  iici>J;i»* 
Case,  are  very  difTeiciit  questions.  The  former,  few 
A\ho  know  oiM  atiinirable  Constituiion,  will  deny;  the 
Liter  is  by  no  ntearis  so  obvious.  Sxf.klk's  para- 
graphs, \vliich  make  tliis  subject  of  the  charge,  are  ail 
very  intelligible.  He  who  censures  acHious  and  mea- 
sures as  of  a  j)crnicious  tendency,  certainly  impute:, 
either  wickedness  or  folly  to  the  agents.  'J'hat  impu- 
tation, so  far  as  it  was  believed,  tended  to  take  away 
the  cciniidence  of  the  public  from  these  Ministers. 
Tliat  tendency  was  right  or  wrong,  according  to  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  that  Ministrj^  combined  with  the 
consequences  that  would  probably  result  from  the  expo- 
sure of  their  conduft. 

Steele  thus  concludes  his  defence  :  "  I  have  heard 
it  said  in  this  place,  that  no  private  man  ought  to  take 
the  liberty  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  as  I  have  done 
in  matters  relating  to  the  Administration.  1  do  own, 
that  no  private  man  ought  to  be  at  a  liberty  which  is 
against  the  laws  of  the  land.  But,  Sir,  I  presume  that 
the  liberty  which  I  have  taken,  is  a  legal  liberty,  and 
obnoxious  to  no  penalty  in  any  court  of  justice ;  if 
it  had,  I  cannot  believe  that  this  extraordinary  method 
would  have  been  made  use  of,  to  distress  me  upon  that 
account.  And  why  should  I  here  suffer  for  having  done 
that,  which,  perhaps  in  a  future  trial,  would  not  be 
judged  criminal  by  the  laws  of  the  land?  Why  should 
1  see  persons,  whose  particular  province  it  is  to  prose- 
cute seditious  writers  in  the  courts  of  justice,  employ- 
ing their  eloquence  against  me  in  this  place  ?  I  think 
that  I  have  not  offended  against  one  law  in  being.  I 
think  that  I  have  taken  no  more  liberty  than  what  is 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  land.  If  I  have,  let  me 
be  tried  by  those  laws.  Is  not  the  executive  power  suf- 
liciently  armed  to  inflidl  a  proper  punishment  on  all 
kinds  of  criminals  ?  Why  then  should  any  part  of  the 
legislative  power  take  the  executive  power  into  its  own 
hands?  But,  Sir,  I  throw  myself  upon  the  honour  of 

the 
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the  honour  of  the  House,  who  are  able,  as  well  as 
obliged,  to  screen  any  commoner  of  England  from  the 
wrath  of  the  most  powerful  man  in  it ;  and  who  will 
never  sacrifice  a  member  of  their  own  body  to  the  re- 
sentment of  any  single  Minister." 

Steele's  defence  was  ineffeftual  with  the  House  of 
Commons.  After  a  very  warm  debate,  the  majority  de- 
clared for  his  expulsion.  Their  sentence,  and  the  pro- 
fessed motives  of  it,  were  expressed  in  the  two  follow- 
ing resolutions  : 

*' Resolved,  That  a  printed  pamphlet,  intifuled  The  "Eng- 
lishman., ("being  the  close  of  the  paper  so  called)  atid  one 
other  pamphlet  intituled  The  Crisis,  written  by  Richard 
Steele,  Esquire,  a  Member  of  this  House,  are  scanda- 
lous and  seditious  libels,  highly  reflecting  upon  her  Ma- 
jesty, upon  the  nobility,  clergy,  gentry,  and  universities  of 
this  kingdom  ;  maliciously  insinuating,  that  the  Protestant 
Succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover  is  in  danger  under  her 
Majesty's  Administr.ition,  and  tending  to  alienate  her  Ma- 
jesty's good  subjects,  and  to  create  jealousies  and  divisions 
among  them. 

"Resolved,  That  Richard  Steele,  Esquire,  for  his 
offence  in  wriiing  and  publishing  the  said  scatidalous  and 
seditious  libels,  be  expelled  this  House." 

Whether  the  pamphlets  in  question  contained  matter 
dangerous  to  the  public,  or  only  inimical  to  Administra- 
tion and  its  friends,  it  is  not  our  business  to  determine. 
Whether,  if  there  was  offensive  matter  that  was  pro- 
perly cognizable  by  the  House  of  Commons,  or  by  a 
Court  of  Law,  it  is  equally  foreign  to  our  objecft  to  de- 
cide. Steele's  condu6tit  belongs  to  his  biographers  to 
consider;  but  the  motives  of  those  who  censured  and 
punished  him  for  any  part  of  that  conduct,  it  belongs 
to  historians  to  investigate.  Steele's  motives  appear 
to  have  been  patriotic,  to  warn  his  countiymen  against 
a  great  probable  danger.  In  his  opinion,  that  the  dan- 
ger was  probable,  many  men  of  the  first  intelle(5lual,  li- 
teraiy,  and  political  eminence,  concurred.      If  his  opi- 
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nion  was  erroneous,  that  error  makes  no  difference  In 
the  morality  of  his  intention;  nor  is  it  any  charge  against 
his  intelledl,  that  he  was  deceived  by  the  same  circum- 
stances which  deceived  a  Hoadly,  a  Halifax,  a  So- 
MERs,  and  an  Addison.  If  Steele  wus  mistaken  in 
his  suspicion  of  the  intentions  and  views  of  the  Tory 
Ministry  of  Queen  Anne,  not  only  many  men  of  his 
own  time,  but  of  succeeding  nges,  have  fulien  into  the 
same  error,  Tl.ose  who  ha\  e  imputed  to  tljat  Ministry 
designs  in  favourof  the  Puetendeh,  have  drawn  their 
conclusions  from  these  premise*,  that  their  measures 
tended  to  strengthen  the  Pre,  EsnEn's  fiiends  and  to 
weaken  those  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  that  they 
%vere  able  men,  and  must  have  seen  the  tendency  of 
those  measures. 

The  Examiner  attacked  Steele  after  his  expulsion, 
with  increased  virulence.  Steele,  in  his  answer  to  one 
of  that  writer's  papers,  makes  the  following  observations, 
very  often  applicable  to  the  inferior  classes  of  political 
pamphlets. 


TO  THE  EXAMINER. 

Sin, 
**  Your  paper  which  came  out  to  day,  is  full  of  your 
usual  kind  of  argumentation,  which  fills  the  mouths  of 
those  who  are  for  you  with  mere  words  to  vent  their 
passions  and  their  prejudices,  but  affords  no  reasons  t© 
convince  those  who  are  against  you." 


Though  abused  by  the  Examiner  and  other  Tory  wri- 
ters, Steele  persevered  in  his  resolution  of  abstaining 
from  personalities. 

Whilst  thus  persecuted  by  the  Tories,  Steele  was  in 
very  high  favour  with  the  Whigs,  who  considered  him 
as  a  martyr  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Steele  continued  to  the  Queen's  death  vvritingagainst 
her  Ministers.  A  short  time  after  his  expulsion,  he 
published  proposals  for  writing  a  history  ol' the  Duke  of 
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Marlborough  ;  at  the  same  time  he  began  The  Spin- 
ster and  The  Reader,  against  the  Examiner.  In  the  Rea- 
der, he  gives  an  account  of  his  plan  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  informs  us, 
that  it  would  be  written  from  materials  in  his  custody  : 
tliat  the  history  would  commence  from  the  date  of  his 
Grace's  commission  as  (-aptain-General,  and  end  with 
the  expiration  of  his  command.  "  It  is  not  doubted," 
says  he,  "but  his  history,  formed  from  the  most  authentic 
papers,  and  all  the  most  secret  intelligence  which  can 
be  communicated  with  safety,  to  persons  now  living, 
and  in  the  confidence  of  foreign  courts,  will  be  very  en- 
tertaining, and  put  the  services  of  her  Majesty's  Mini- 
sters at  home  and  abroad  in  the  true  light.  The  work 
is  to  be  printed  in  folio,  and  proposals  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  it  maybe  seen  at  Mr.  Tonson's,  booksel- 
ler in  the  Strand."  But  the  work  was  never  executed, 
and  the  materials,  after  the  Duke's  death,  were  return- 
ed to  the  Dutchess  Dowager. 

He  wrote  also  a  piece,  entitled  A  Letter  to  Sir  Miles 
W u ARTO-^,  concerning-  Occasionai  Peers.  By  occasional 
peers,  he  means  those  who  were  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  majority  in  parliament.  Sir  Miles 
Wharton  had  been  offered  a  peerage,  but  he  know- 
ing the  conditions  implied  in  the  acceptance,  had  de- 
clined the  promotion. 

In  this  pamphlet,  Steele,  to  prevent  the  mischiefs 
which  might  arise  from  the  twelve  peers  newly  created, 
the  list  of  which,  he  says,  was  to  be  increased  by  a 
dozen  more,  proposes  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  into 
the  house  to  disable  any  peer  to  vote  in  any  case,  till 
three  years  after  the  date  of  his  patent. 

Another  of  his  pamphlets  is  called  French  Faith,  repre- 
sented in  the  present  State  of  Dunkirk;  a  Letter  to  the  Ex- 
aminer in  Defence  of  Mr.  Steele.  Steele  wrote  it  af- 
ter the  delivery  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French,  who  were 
building  a  new  harbour  at  Mardyke.  Steele's  dread 
of  Lewis's raachiuatioiis  in  favour  of  the  Pretender, 
I  2  made 
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made  him  alarmed  at  every  measure  which  might  se- 
cond these  views.  The  PuETEKDER  Iiad,  in  his  intended 
invasion  of  this  country  in  1708,  sailed  from  Dunkirk. 
Mardyke  might  answer  his  purpose  fully  as  well. 

In  May,  1714,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  Schism,  and  for  the  farther  secu- 
rity of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established. 
The  design  of  it  was,  to  prohibit  Dissenters  from  teach- 
ing in  schools  and  academies.  Even  the  children  of 
Dissenters  themselves  were  to  be  taught  by  Churchmen. 
Whoever  pretended  to  teach  children  belonging  to  pa- 
rents of  any  se(5l,  without  conforming  to  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church,  was  to  be  subje(5t  to  three  months  impri- 
sonment. 

A  bill  on  so  illiberal  a  principle,  which  was  intended 
to  deprive  parents  of  the  power  of  chusing  instructors 
for  their  own  children,  was  reprobated,  not  only  by  the 
Whigs,  but  also  by  some  of  the  Tories.  It  was  consi- 
dered as  originating  in  bigotry,  and  tending  to  produce 
pernicious  effects.  It  passed  through  both  houses  after 
violent  debates,  by  a  small  majority,  and  received  the 
royal  assent.  The  death  of  the  Queen,  before  it  was  to 
commence,  rendered  it,  fortunately  for  the  country',  in- 
effedlual. 

It  was  not  likely,  that  a  measure  disapproved  of  by 
moderate  Tories,  should  pass  unnoticed  by  so  strenuous 
a  Whig  as  Steele.  In  fadl,  our  Author  wrote  apam- 
phletagainst  it,  entitled^  Ze//^r  to  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  this  piece  he  shews,  that  he  possessed  views, 
at  the  same  time  liberal  and  discriminative,  concerning 
toleration. 

He  shews,  that  a  bill  on  such  a  principle,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  natural  justice,  by  which  men  have  as  much  a 
right  to  chuse  the  means  of  knowledge,  as  to  chuse  their 
professions  or  means  of  life  :  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  and  analogy  of  the  British  Constitution, 
to  restrain  men  from  following  their  own  wills  in  things 
neither  in  theirnature  wicked,  nor  in  their  consequences 

injurious 
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injurious  to  the  community.  He  proves,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  examples 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles,  to  use  any  other  means 
to  bring  gainsayers  to  acknowledge  their  doftrine  than 
evidence.  He  next  proceeds  to  shew  tlie  inexpediency 
of  such  a  law,  that  it  tended  to  render  a  numerous  class 
of  people,  who  had  uniformly  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  zeal  for  Liberty,  the  Revolution,  and  the  Pro- 
testant Succession,  disaffedted  towards  a  Government  by 
which  they  were  so  hardly  treated.  He  contends,  that 
the  bill  was  evenderogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Church, 
which  ought  to  employ  argument,  not  prohibitory  laws, 
in  establishing  her  doftrines.  JBeside  serious  reason- 
ing, he  calls  in  the  aid  of  ridicule,  to  expose  the  impro- 
priety of  the  bill. 

"When,"  says  he, "  we  consider  the  putting  this  law 
in  execution,  there  cannot  be  a  more  pleasant  image  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination,  than  a  poor  schismatic  school- 
mistress brought  before  a  zealous  angry  squire,  for 
transgressing  this  a6t,  and  teaching  one  Presbyterian, 
little  more  than  an  animal,  in  what  the  letter  D  differed 
from  the  letter  B  ;  maliciously  insinuating  to  another 
schismatic,  aged  five  years  old,  without  licence  from  the 
Ordinarj'',  that  O  is  round ;  and  not  contenting  herself 
with  merely  shewing  to  the  said  schismatics  the  letters 
of  a  certain  book  covered  with  horn,  but  instrufting 
the  said  heretics  to  put  them  together,  and  make  words 
of  them  ;  as  appears  by  the  affidavit  of  one  who  heard 
infant  Schismatic  say,  o-f,  of ;  another,  o-b,  ob.  Prodi- 
gious !  that  a  church  adorned  with  so  many  excellent 
and  learned  members,  supplied  by  two  famous  univer- 
sities, both  endowed  with  ample  revenues,  immunities, 
and  jurisdiftions,  should  be  affronted  with  the  offer  of 
being  reinforced  with  penal  laws  against  the  combina- 
tion of  women  and  children  !  You  might  with  the  same 
propriety  provide  against  schismatic  nurses." 

When  we  consider  the  consequences  of  a  law  dictated 
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by  such  bigotry,  the  ridicule  in  the  passage  quoted  does 
not  appear  over-strained. 

Stekle  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  her  doarines  and  con- 
stitution. He  was  indeed  so  much  convinced  of  her 
excellence,  that  he  thought  her  a  match  for  all  her  op- 
ponents, by  reason  alone,  without  the  aid  of  persecu- 
tion and  intolerance. 

About  the  same  time,  another  treatise  of  our  Author 
was  produced,  intitled  Tbe  Romish  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  lute  Years.  This,  he  observes,  is  no  more  than  an  ac- 
count of  somecoUateral  and  contemporary  circumstances 
and  secret  passages  joined  to  an  account  of  the  cere- 
mony of  the  last  inauguration  of  saints  by  his  holiness 
the  Pope.  "This  account,"  continues  he,  "gives  us  a 
lively  idea  of  the  pageantry  used  in  that  church  to 
strike  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar,  and  needs  only  to 
be  repeated,  to  give  any  serious  man  an  abhorrence  of 
their  idolatry."  Steele,  from  his  detestation  of  a  Po- 
pish successor,  was  probably  more  vehement  in  his  in- 
veftives  against  the  Romish  religion,  than  he  would 
have  been  from  the  natural  candour  of  his  disposi- 
tion. 

The  downfiill  of  Steele's  enemies  was  now  ap- 
proaching. The  Queen's  health  was  every  day  visibly 
declining.  Such  had  been  the  conduct  of  her  Ministry, 
that  they  could  expe6l  no  confidence  from  her  destined 
Successor,  Her  Majesty  soon  died.  On  the  arrival  of 
King  Geopge  in  England,  Steele  was  recommended 
to  the  Monarch  whose  succession  he  had  so  ardently 
wished,  and  50  strenuously  supported.  Informed  of 
Steele's  zeal  in  favour  of  his  illustrious  Hou  e,  the 
King  appointed  him  Surveyor  to  the  Royal  Stables  of 
Hampton  Court,  and  made  him  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex. 

In  Oftober,  the  same  year,  he  procured  a  licence  to  be 
chief  manager  of  his  Majesty's  Company  of  Comedians 

at 
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at  Drun'-Lane.  The  theatre  had,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  literary  career,  been  very  much  obliged  to  our 
Author.  He  h;id  not  only  filled  the  house  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  dramatic  writings,  but  also  by  pointing 
out  in  his  periodical  pai)ers  the  general  and  the  particu- 
lar merits  of  the  performers.  In  his  Tatlers  especially, 
he  had  recommended  every  a6lor  and  aftress  of  any  pro- 
fessional ability  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  His 
observations  had  made  many  excellences  manifest  in  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  sock  and  buskin,  which  had 
passed  before  unobserved. 

The  licence  of  the  managers  of  the  company  had  ex- 
pired with  the  Queen's  death.  These  gentlemen  had 
immediately  applied  to  Steele  to  use  his  interest  to 
obtain  the  renewal  of  the  licence,  to  have  his  own  name 
first  inserted,  and  to  do  them  the  honour  to  get  their 
names  to  stand  with  his  in  the  licence.  "  This,  they 
told  him,"  saj-s  Gibber,  "  would  put  it  still  in  his  power 
to  support  the  stage  in  that  reputation  to  which  his  lucu- 
brations hadalread3^  so  much  contributed;  that  therefore 
he  had  a  better  title  to  partake  of  its  success  than  other 
persons.  The  licence  being  obtained,  they  agreed  to 
give  Steele  700I.  per  ann.  as  they  had  done  to  the  for- 
mer chief-manager."  Gibber  mentions  several  circum- 
tances  concerning  their  agreement  with  Sir  R.  Steele, 
which  shew,  not  only  the  integrity,  but  the  liberality 
of  that  gentleman  in  the  transaction  of  business.  At 
the  time  that  Gibber  and  the  other  proprietors  had 
agreed  to  give  the  annual  sum  just  mentioned  to  Steele, 
the  other  house  was  not  permitted  to  exhibit  theatrical 
pieces.  It  had  been  silenced  inthe  late  reign,  and  it  was 
not  expedled  that  the  prohibition  would  be  taken  ofF. 
No  provisionary  clause  had  been  inserted  by  the  other 
managers,  into  their  contraft  with  Steele,  against  a 
contingency  which  might  lessen  the  profits  of  Drury- 
Lane,  because  at  the  time  the  contingency  was  not  reck- 
oned probable.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  the  paten- 
tee of  the  Lincoln-inn-Fields  theatre  procured  the  pro- 
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fiibition  to  be  cancelled.      The  managers  now  stated  to 
Steele,   that  as  they  had  allowed  iiis  predecessor  700J. 
a  year,  from  the  time  only  that  there  was  no  company 
but  theirs  in  London,  they  hoped,  as  their  profits  must 
row  be  less,  that  he  would  be  contented  with  a  propor- 
tionahly  smaller  salary.     Whilst  they  were  proceeding, 
Steele  stopt  them  short  by  telling  them,  that  as  he 
came  among  them  by  their  own  invitation,  he  should 
always  think  himself  obliged  to  come  intoany  measures 
for  their  use  and  service;  that  to  be  a  burden  to  their 
industry,  would  be  more  disagreeable  to  himself,  than  it 
could  be  to  them;  that  as  he  had  always  taken  a  delight 
in  promoting  their  prosperity,  he  should  be  still  ready 
on  their  own  terms  to  continue  his  endeavours.  Steele 
then  proposed  to  use  his  interest  to  have  their  licence, 
which  only  lasted  during  pleasure,  changed  into  a  more 
durable  authority,  if  they  would  suffer  a  patent  to  be  in 
his  name,  during  his  life,  and  three  years  after  his  death 
to  belong  to  his  executors  or  assignees,  which  he  would 
then  assign  to  the  managers.      The  managers  gladly 
agreed  to  the  proposal.      Steele  applied  to  his  patron 
the  Duke  of  Maklborough,  and  was,  through  his  in- 
fluence, appointed  patentee  of  the  Drury-Larie  theatre. 
The  morning  after  the  patent  was  received,  Steele  was 
obliged  to  set  out  for  Boroughbridge  in  Yorkshire,  to 
stand  candidate  for  representing  it  in  parliament.    Cib- 
BEK  drew  up  the  assignment  and  conditions  of  partner- 
ship very  hastily,  that  they  might  have  the  signature  of 
Steele  before  his  departure.    Cibber,  in  liis  hurry,  so 
worded  this  deed,  that  it  gave  Steele  a  clear  title  to  the 
whole  property.      Steele  took  no  advantage  of  Gib- 
ber's inaccuracy,  and  agreed  to  have  a  new  contra6t 
drawn  up.     Iri  the  second  agreement,  he  consented  to 
pay  1200I.  to  have  an  equal  share  in  the  property,  which 
sum  they  obliged  themselves  at  his  death  to  "pay  his 
heirs.     From  the  time  that  he  became  a  joint-proprietor 
in  the  theatre,  his  income  from  it  amounted  to  a  thou- 
sand a  year. 

At 
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At  Boroughbridge  he  was  successful,  and  was  mem- 
ber for  that  town  in  the  first  parliament  of  King  George. 
April  28,  171 5,  the  King  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  about  this  time,  as  it  appeared  in 
an  account  of  money  expended  by  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
POLE,  received  five  hundred  pounds  for  secret  services. 
Sir  Richard  Steele  was  now  in  a  very  prosperous 
situation.  He  had  a  large  income,  from  sources  which 
he  had  no  reason  to  account  precarious.  His  share  of 
the  profits  of  the  play-house  was,  as  we  have  said, 
worth  a  thousand  a  year.  He  had  by  his  wife  an  estate 
in  Wales,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  was 
esteemed  and  caressed  at  Court.  He  had  employment 
under  his  Majesty,  and  had  reason  to  expeft  he  would 
be  promoted  to  higher  and  more  lucrative  appointments. 
His  own  literary  talents  enabled  him  to  add  to  his  fame 
and  to  his  fortune.  He  had  the  direction  of  the  stage, 
one  of  the  most  profitable  marts  for  literature,  and  he 
was  peculiarly  qualified  to  bring  the  best  commodities. 
With  so  many  and  efficacious  means  of  attaining  afflu- 
ence, and  exalting  his  situation,  a  reader,  who  had  ne- 
ver attended  before  to  the  history  of  Steele,  would  na- 
turally expeft,  that  if  Sir  Richard  lived  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  longer,  he  must  have  reached  some  high  of- 
fice in  the  State,  and  amassed  a  great  fortune.  Such  an 
expectation  would  certainly  be  justified  by  its  probabi- 
lity. The  event,  however,  was  totally  different.  The 
extravagance  and  indiscretion  of  Sir  Richard  blasted 
the  fair  prospect  that  was  not  only  blossomed  but  ripen- 
ing. 

Our  Author  wrote  The  Lover,  and  several  other 
pamphlets  against  the  late  Ministry.  In  June,  1715, 
he  began  the  second  volume  of  the  Englishman,  the  in- 
tention of  which  was  to  prove  to  their  countrymen, 
that  the  Tory  Counsellors  of  the  late  Queen  had  been 
engaged  in  the  most  nefarious  designs  against  their 
country.  When  we  view  Steele  during  the  Queen's 
reign,  from  the  convidlion  of  the  evil  intentions  of  the 
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Mfiii«;tiy,  cndc  vouriiipr  to  thwart  those  intentions,  we 
venerate  the  bold  patriotism  that,  rtgardlcKs  ofthcdanjrer 
accruing  from  the  provocation  of  power,  defended  the 
rights  and  interests  of  his  native  country.  Bnt  when 
%ve  consider  the  situation  of  tiie  Oueen's  last  Ministry, 
after  the  Accession  of  George,  we  cannot  approve  of 
the  spirit  of  the  second  part  of  the  Englishman.  The 
intention  of  that  paper  is  to  shew  that  the  Ti-ry  Minis- 
tors  were  traitors  and  parricides,  men  t!iat  had  done 
cverj'  thing  in  their  power  to  ruin  this  country  and  its 
allies.  The  late  Ministers  were  then  in  a  fallen  state. 
As  the)'  had  persecuted  Steele,  it  miglit  be  natural, 
recording  to  the  usual  weakness  of  human  nature,  in  him 
to  persecute  them.  It  was  very  inconsistent  with  that 
liberality  of  mind  which  he  frequently  shewed.  The 
Ministers  of  the  late  Queen  were  not  only  fallen,  but 
impeached.  In  such  circumstances,  to  endeavour  to 
excite  detestation  against  them,  was  not  only  ungene- 
lous  but  unju't  As  far  as  the  Author  could,  it  wa« 
stirring  up  prejudices  against  those,  who,  by  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  by  every  principle  of  justice,  what- 
ever their  alledged  crimes  might  be,  were  entitled  to  a 
fair,  impartial  trial  by  unprejudiced  judges.  So  apt  is 
party  violence  to  have  recourse  to  tjrannj-,  tliat  in  the 
Englishman  SxEEtE  contends  in  fa\our  of  construftive 
evidence,  to  prove  that  what  the  Tory  Ministry  were 
charged  with,  amounted,  though  not  according  to  the 
letter,  yet  according  to  the  spirit  of  Epward  Ill's 
laws,  to  the  crime  of  high  treason.  By  recurring  to 
his  own  defence,  the  substance  of  which  we  have  given, 
our  readers  will  see  how  differently  Steele  argued 
about  construction  ill  his  own  case,  though  not  capital, 
from  what  he  does  in  this,  which  would,  according  to 
him,  amount  to  the  greatest  of  crimes.  In  fa6t,  this 
pamphlet  is  perhaps,  of  all  Steele's,  the  least  justifi- 
able. It  is  written  with  the  fury  and  injustice  of  an  en- 
raged partizan,  not  with  the  cr.lmuess  and  justice  of  an 
informed,  impartial  Evglishmak. 

In 
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In  1717,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners 
for  enquiring  into  the  estates  forfeited  by  the  late  Re- 
bellion in  Scotland.     He  set  out  for  the  northern  part 
of  the  united  kingdom.     By  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
attached  to  the  Court,  he  was  received  with  great  cor- 
diality and  respeft.      He  was  also  very  kindly  received 
by  the  Clergy  of  that  countrjr,   who  have  always  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  zeal  in  favour  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.    Sir 
Richard,  though  not  a  high-churchman,  was  a  sincere 
friend  and  admirer  of  the  Church  of  England.      He  ob- 
served, that  the  Scotch  Clergy,  though  they  did  not 
approve  of  the  Episcopalian  liturgy  and  hierarchy,  we -e 
not  bigoted  to    intolerance  in  their  disapprobation  of 
that  system.  He  therefore  conceived  the  idea  of  cement- 
ing the  political  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  difference  in  ecclesiastical  admi- 
nistration.     On  conversing  on  this  subjeft  with  the 
Clergy,  he  found  they  were  too  warmly  and  conscien- 
tiously attached  to  their  own  mode,  to  think  any  other 
equal  to  it,  although  they  were  not  so  narrow-minded 
as  to  wish  to  proscribe  every  other.  He  found  also  from 
them,  and  from  the  Laity,  that  the  people,  from  the  cru- 
elties that  had  been  used  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  to 
establish  Episcopacy,  beheld  it  with  horror.      The  un- 
enlightened multitude  had  confounded- the  mild  princi- 
ples of  the  English  church  with  the  barbarity  and  ty- 
ranny of  arbitrary  impolitic  abettors.      Steele  laid  a- 
side  all  thoughts  of  his  projedl,  as  he  saw  it  would  be 
imprafticable.     He  contrafted  an  intimacy  with   one 
Mr.  Hart,  a  sensible  facetious  man.     That  gentleman 
Sir  Richard  used  to  stile  the  Hangman  of  the  Gospel, 
because,  though  a  very  good  natured  man  on  every  other 
occasion,  he  used  from  the  pulpit  to  denounce  the  ter- 
rors of  hell-fire  and  damnation  against  his  congregation, 
without  any  exception. 

It  was  indeed  a  very  common  mode  with  the  Scotch 
Clergy  in  that  age,  when,  in  point  of  enlargement  of 

mind. 
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iiiind,  and  still  more  in  point  of  civilized  manners,  they 
were  very  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  present  time, 
although  they  and  their  hearers  lived  in  the  most  friend- 
ly and  familiar  terms  nil  the  rest  of  the  week,  to  send 
them  regularly  to  the  Devil  every  Sunday.  It  happen- 
ed once,  that  one  of  those  denouncers  of  punishment, 
had  been  preaching  for  a  neighbouring  pastor,  who  had 
not  accustomed  his  flock  to  such  terrible  anathemas.  The 
worthy  parson  having,  as  was  usual  with  him  at  home, 
declared  to  the  people,  that  they  were  guilty  of  every 
sin,  and  of  every  impiety,  (a  mode  of  preaching  that 
certainly  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble)  concluded  hi* 
sermon  with  consigning  them,  without  distinaion,  to 
the  Devil  and  his  Angels.  The  people,  considering  the 
sentence  as  too  severe,  applied  to  their  own  Minister, 
to  intercede  with  his  friend  to  preach  in  the  evening, 
and  deliver  them  from  that  dreadful  state  in  which  he 
had  left  them  in  the  morning. 

The  other,  who  was  really  a  very  good  natured  man, 
complied  ;  and  after  telling  them,  that  the  punishment 
he  had  threatened,  was  only  against  enormous  sinners, 
but  that  he  was  convinced  they  were  believers  and  saints, 
with  the  same  unlimited  liberality  with  which  he  had 
given  them  to  Satan,  adjudged  them  all  a  place  in  Hea- 
ven, and  sent  them  home  completely  satisfied. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Hart:  Sir  Richard  was  so  de- 
lighted with  that  gentleman's  good  sense  and  genuine 
humour,  that  after  his  return  to  England,  he  maintained 
an  epistolary  correspondence  with  him.  Steele,  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Scotland,  indulged  his  taste  for  humour, 
by  searching  into  the  manners  of  low  life.  With  this 
view  he  prepared  a  splendid  entertainment  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  ordered  his  servants  to  pick  up  all  the  beg- 
gars and  poor  people  they  could  find  in  the  streets  as 
his  guests.  The  servants  had  no  difficulty  in  collefting 
a  numerous  company.  Sir  Richard  soon  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  almost  a  hundred  beggars  and  de- 
cayed tradesmen.     After  they  had  dined  very  heartily, 

he 
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he  plied  them  with  port,  punch,  a!e,  and  whiskey.  Af- 
ter his  frolic  was  ended,  he  dechired,  that  besides  the 
pleasure  of  filling  so  many  empty  bellies,  he  had  learn- 
ed humour  enough  to  make  a  good  comedy.  Though 
we  can  hardly  suppose,  that  the  conversation  and  be- 
haviour of  such  a  party,  could  afford  sufficient  variety  of 
humour,  chararter,  and  incident,  to  make  a  good  come- 
dy, yet  we  may  very  easily  believe,  that  even  such  an 
assembly  might  abound  in  genuine,  though  not  refined 
humour,  and  in  shrewd  observation.  The  lower  ranks  in 
Scotland  are  naturally  sagacious.  They  have  generally 
some  share  of  education.  Their  pradtice  of  wandering 
from  their  own  place  of  abode  to  distant  and  various 
parts  of  the  countrj'',  gives  them  an  extensive  inter- 
course with  mankind,  and  affords  them  many  opportu- 
nities of  exerting  their  sagacity,  in  observing  charac- 
ters. As  much  of  Scotland  was  then  barren  and  uncul- 
tivated, poverty  would  naturally  sharpen  their  talents. 
One  profession  was  not  generally  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subsistence.  Their  ideas  were  of  course  more 
diverged,  than  if  they  were  circumscribed  within  the  li- 
mits of  one  set  of  objefts.  Confined  to  one  trade,  though 
the  lower  orders  contribute  infinitely  more  to  indivi- 
dual and  national  prosperity,  than  when  they  follow 
more,  yet  they  expand  their  own  intellects  less. 

Whatever  humour  Steele  learned  from  these  poor 
people,  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever  made  use  of  it  ia 
any  comedy. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  lost  his  second! 
wife,  who  brought  him  the  estate  in  Wales,  which  we 
before  mentioned.  Neither  that  fortune,  nor  his  other 
emoluments,  were  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of 
his  extravagance.  To  recruit  his  exhausted  finances,  he 
aboutthis  time  became  Projeftor.  In  ryiS,  he  invented 
a  vessel  for  carrying  ^5^  alive,  and  without  wasting, 
from  any  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  pro- 
cured a  patent  for  his  invention.  The  project  was  pro- 
mising* 
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mising  enough  in  theory,  but  like  many  plausible  spe- 
culations, was  found  not  to  be  succcsstul  in  prac^tice. 

'1  he  following  year,  i.e  lost  one  considerable  part  of 
liis  income,  by  his  violent  opposition  to   the  peerage 
bill,  which  we  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Addiso.v.     He 
was  not  contented  with  opposing  it  in  his  legislative  ca- 
pacit},  but  strenuously  exhibited  his  literary  talents  in 
political  pamphlets,  to  shew  that  it  was  unconstitutional 
and    inexpedieiit.     His   publications  were  supposed  to 
have  contributed  powerfully  to  its  rejection.     Whether 
that  opposition  was,  or  was  not  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try, we  shall  not  enquire.     It  was  certainly  in  its  con- 
sequences pernicious  to  Steele   himself.     His  licence 
for  acting  plays  was  revoked,  and  his  patent  rendered 
inefFe<5lual,  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Nfwcastle» 
Lord  Chamberlain.     The  alledged  reason  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the   licence  was,   that  information  had  been 
received  of  great  misbehaviour  by  the  company  of  play- 
ers.    He  set  on  foot  a  paper  entitled  The  i  beatre,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  convince  the  public,  that  he 
and  his  brother  managers  had  been  very  unjusly  treated. 
In  the  Tlieatre,  he  addresses  a  letter  from  himself,  un- 
der his  own  name,  to  himself,  under  the   feigned  name 
of  Sir  John  Edgar,  which  he  had  assumed  in  h.s  paper, 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  against 
himself  and  his  partners.     In  that  letter  he  conveys  his 
sentiments  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  being,  as  he  says, 
denied  every  other  means  of  communication.     In  re-- 
J>pc(5tful,  yet  firm  language,  he  states   the  injury  he  has 
received;  denies  the  allegation  of  misbehaviour  in  him- 
self, the  other  managers,  or  any  part  of  the  company  ; 
insists  that  he  is  punished  without  any  proof  of  niiscon- 
duft.     This  application   proved  ineffec^lual.     He  then 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  State  of  the  Case  be- 
t-ween the  Lord  Chamberluin  of  bis  Majesty's  Houscboldy 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Koyal  Company  of  ComedianSy 
uuth  the  upinions  of  PEMUJiRroN,  NoRrnv,  and  Par- 
ker, 
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KER,  concerning  tbs  Theatre.     In  this  pnmphlet  he  states 
the  account  of  his  loss  by  this  proceeding,  as  follows  : 

Six  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  life,  mo- ")       C'  ^-  ''• 

derately  valued,  amounts  to |  ^'°°°  °  ^ 

Three  years  after  my  life, -    r,8oo  o  o 

^.Ty  share  in  the  scenes,  stocks,  S:c.     -  -    i,ooo  o  o 

The  profit  of  a6ling  my  own  plays, 
ready  written,  or  that  maj'  be 


lys,   al-   7 
written.  3 


Total,  ^  9,800    o    o 


He  then  declares  he  never  did  one  a6t  to  provoke  this 
attack,  nor,  says  he,  does  the  Chamberlain  pretend  \.o 
assign  any  diredl  reason  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  licence ; 
but  openly  declares,  he  will  ruin  Steele  ;  which  our 
Author  observes,  "  from  a  man  in  his  circumstances 
against  one  in  mine,  is  as  great  as  the  humour  of  Af  a- 
XAGiNE^  in  the  comedy,  who  valued  himself  for  his  ac- 
tivity in  tripping  up  cripples."  What  rendered  Steele's 
application  for  the  restoration  of  the  licence  still  more 
hopeless,  was  the  disgrace  of  his  friend  Mr.  Walpole, 
afterwards  Sir  Robert.  Whilit  Steele  was  in  this 
situation,  Dennis,  that  Tiieksites,  who,  despicable  in 
himself,  endeavoured  to  attradl  attention,  by  scurrilous 
abuse  of  his  betters,  attacked  him  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
The  Character  and  Conduct  of  Sir  Jonyi  Edga  r,  called  by 
bitnsclf  sole  Monarch  of  the  Stage  in  Drury  Lane,  with 
his  Three  Deputy  Governors^  in  Two  Letters  to  Sir  ^ own 
Edgar.  Groaning  under  the  persecution  of  power,  the 
natural  gaiety  of  our  Author  was  nearly  overwhelmed. 
The  attack  of  such  an  assailant  was  therefore  very  sea- 
sonable, as  its  impotent  malignity  and  ridiculous  perso- 
nality excited  mirth.  The  face  and  figure  of  an  Author 
were  favourite  subjeiSls  of  Dennis's  criticism.  In  his 
stri(5lures  upon  Pope,  if  he  could  not  convince  the 
world,  th;it  the  poet  did  not  possess  strength  and  ele- 
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gance  in  his  compositions,  he  could  very  easily  prove 
that  he  possessed  neither  strength  nor  elegance  in  his 
figure.  Stkele  had  an  expressive  manly  countenance, 
and  a  good  figure ;  but  had  a  dark  complexion,  and  wore 
a  black  peruke.  Those  two  circumstances  make  a  part  of 
Dennis's  attack.  So  despicable  abuse  deserved  no  se- 
rious answer,  and  from  Steele  it  received  none.  He 
entered  into  an  humorous  defence  of  his  own  beauty, 
and  afterwards  published  the  following  ludicrous  adver- 
tisement : 

*'  An  eminentTurkey  merchant,  and  an  ingenious  fo- 
reigner, do  hereby  give  notice,  that  if  any  person  will 
discover  the  libeller  or  libellers,  who  has  or  have  falsely 
and  maliciously  insinuated  in  his  or  their  writings,  that 
Sir  Richard  Steele  is  ugly,  so  that  he  or  they  maybe 
prosecuted  by  law,  shall  have  all  fitting  encouragements  ; 
the  said  gentlemen  having  lost  considerable  matches  by 
reason  of  the  similitude  of  their  persons  to  the  said  in- 
jured Knight." 

Our  Author,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  the  resto- 
ration of  his  licence,  consoled  himself  by  the  expeftation 
he  entertained  of  deriving  wealth  from  his  projefts  of 
carrying  fish  alive  to  distant  parts.  His  intention  was 
to  bring  salmon  alive  from  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where 
that  fish  abounded,  to  London,  where  it  was  then  so  very 
scarce,  that  it  was  usually  sold  at  five  shillings  a  pound. 
The  commercial  projedts  of  Genius  are  not  frequently 
advantageous  to  the  proje<5lor.  Disdaining  the  only 
sure  road  to  wealth,  by  perseverance,  patience,  and  in- 
dustry', and  seeking  a  more  expeditious  way,  Genius  too 
often  loses  itself,  or  tired  with  the  sameness  of  one  path, 
pursues  another  and  another,  without  ever  arriving  at 
the  end  of  its  journey.  Improved  by  experience,  and 
prosecuted  with  prudence  and  industry,  its  commercial 
inventions  are  highly  beneficial  to  others:  but  Genius, 
frequently  like  Moses,  guides  others  to  that  objed:, 
which  it  never  reaches  itself.  Steele's  scheme  proved 
pernicious  to  himself.  The  fish,  though  supplied  by  the 
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ftontrivance  of  our  Author,  with  a  continual  stream  of 
water,  yet  notbrookinpj  the  confinement,  battered  them- 
selves to  pieces  against  the  sides  of  the  pool.  When 
they  were  broug'it  to  market,  they  were  so  damaged 
that  they  fetched  very  little  money. 

From  the  failure  of  this  scheme,  from  his  other  mis- 
fortunes, from  his  indiscretion  and  extravagance,  Steele 
was  now  in  very  distressed  circumstances.  He  had  no- 
thing now  to  trust  to  but  his  pen.  The  profits  arising 
from  thence  were  burdened  by  debts.  He  was  often 
under  the  necessity  of  exerting  his  ingenuity  in  eluding 
or  quieting  his  creditors,  when  he  could  not  satisfy 
their  demands. 

He  had,  with  his  usual  benevolence,  shewn  very 
great  kindness  to  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Savage,  natural 
son  to  the  Eail  of  Rivers.  He  promoted  his  interest 
with  the  most  ardent  zeal,  related  his  misfortunes,  ap- 
plauded his  merit,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending him  to  his  friends.  He  proposed  to  contrail 
an  affinity  with  him  by  marryipg  him  to  his  own  natural 
daughter,  and  intended  to  give  her  a  thousand  pounds. 
Steele  condudted  his  affairs  so  imprudently,  that  he 
was  seldom  able  to  perform  his  promises,  or  to  execute 
his  intentions.  However,  he  gave  Savage  a  certain 
allowance,  until  the  marriage  should  be  consummated. 
Whilst  affairs  were  in  this  state,  so.me  time  after  the 
disappointments  we  have  just  commemorated,  he  one 
evening  told  Savage,  with  an  air  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, to  come  to  his  house  early  the  next  morning.--- 
Savage  did  so,  and  found  Sir  Richard  waiting  for 
him,  and  the  chariot  at  the  door.  Savage  could  not  ooii- 
jefture  whither  they  were  going,  or  what  was  intended, 
and  did  not  chuse  to  enquire.  They  seated  themselves 
in  the  chariot.  The  coachman  was  ordered  to  drive  on. 
They  drove  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  They  stopped  at  a  petty  tavern  near  the  gate, 
and  retired  to  a  private  room.  Sir  Richard  then  in- 
formed Savage,  that  he  interjded  tp  publish  a  pamphlet, 
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and  that  he  had  desired  him  to  come  thither  to  be  hfk 
amanuensis.     Sir  Richard  ordered  dinner  at  a  certain 
hour    They  set  to  work;  Steele  dilated,  and  Savags 
t\Tote,  till  their  repast  was  ready.      Savage  was  sur- 
prised with  the  meanness  of  the  entertainment,  which 
was  by  no  means  in  Sir  Richard  Steele's  usual  stile. 
Contrary  to  his  custom,  the  Knight  ordered  no  wine. 
Savage,  after  some  hesitation,  imputing  the  omission 
to  for^etfuhitss,    ventured  to  ask  for  a   bottle.      Sir 
Richard,   after   remonstrating  against  such  extrava- 
gance, at  last  consented.     They  then  finished  their  din- 
ner, proceeded  w.th  the  pamphlet,  and  concluded  it  in  the 
evening.     Savage  then  expefted  his  task  was  over,  and 
that  Sir  Richard  would  call  for  the  reckoning.  He  was 
mistaken.     Sir  Richard  told  him,  he  had  not  a  farthing 
in  his  pocket,  that  he  must  go  out  and  sell  the  pamphlet 
before  the  reckoning  could  be  paid.     Savage  was  ac- 
cordingly obliged  to  oifer  this  new  produftion  to  sale, 
and  obtained  two  guineas  for  it.    Sir  Richard  then  re- 
turned home,  having  retired  that  day  only  to  avoid  his 
creditors,  and  composed  the  pamphlet  to" discharge  the 
reckoning.     Savage  told  also  of  another  shift  of  Sir 
Richard,  equally  uncommon.   Steele  one  day  invited 
several  persons  of  rank  and  quality  to  dine  at  his  house. 
The  company  was  surprised  to  see  the  number  of  foot- 
men which  surrounded  the  table.     After  dinner,  when 
wine  and  lively  conversation  had  dispelled  ceremony 
and  restraint,   a  Nobleman  asked  the  Knight  how  so 
large  and  expensive  a  train  of  domestics  accorded  with 
ius  fortune  ?    Sir  Richard  very  ingenuously  confessed, 
they  were  fellows  of  whom  he  would  very  willingly  be 
nd.     Being  asked  why  then  he  did  not  discharge  them 
he  declared  that  they  were  bailiffs  who  had  introduced 
themselves  with  an  execution,  and  whom,  since  he  could 
not  send  them  away,  he  had  thought  it  convenient  to 
embellish  with  liveries,  that  they  might  do  him  honour 
whilst  they  staid.     His  friends  were  diverted  with  the 
expedient,  and  by  paying  the  debt,  discharged  the  retinue, 
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They  obliged  Sir  Richard  to  promise  that  they  would 
never  find  him  again  so  attended. 

The  promises  of  future  economy  made  by  habitual 
extravagance,  are  rarely  followed  by  performance.  The 
efficacy  of  general  habit  is  too  powerful  for  the  obligation 
of  particular  agreement,  even  though  backed  by  pru- 
dence and  propriety.  Steei-e  promised  to  amend,  and 
went  on  in  his  old  course.  It  was  remarked  of  Steele, 
that  in  all  his  difficulties  he  never  lost  the  gaiety  of  his 
temper.  Gaiety  under  misfortunes  incurred  by  miscon- 
duct, by  no  means  forbodes  amendment.  Those  who, 
contemplating  distresses  brought  on  by  their  own  fault, 
lament  their  imprudence  and  folly,  are  the  more  likely 
to  abstain  in  future  from  actions  which  cause  so  disagree-^ 
able  feelings. 

Among  many  instances  of  Steele's  inattention  to  pe- 
cuniary concerns,  the  following  is  one.  He  had  at  one 
time  formed  a  projeft  of  converting  a  part  of  his  house 
into  a  sort  of  a  theatre  for  reciting  passages  from  the 
most  approved  authors,  ancient  and  modern.  He  had, 
as  usual  with  him,  never  considered  whether  he  could 
derive  any  advantage  from  the  execution  of  that  projeft, 
or  whether  his  finances  could  bear  the  expences.  A 
splendid  theatre  was  constructed  and  finished  under  his 
direction.  Steele  was  delighted  with  the  appearance 
of  the  place,  and  wishing  to  know  if  it  was  equally 
fitted  for  pleasing  the  ear  as  the  eye,  desired  the  carpen- 
ter who  had  undertaken  and  completed  the  work,  to  go 
to  a  pulpit  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  from  thence  to 
pronounce  some  sentences,  whilst  he  himself,  at  the 
other,  should  judge  of  the  effect.  The  carpenter  being 
mounted  in  the  pulpit,  declared  himself  at  a  loss  how  to 
begin,  or  what  to  say.  Sir  Richard  told  him  to  speak 
whatever  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  The  carpenter 
thus  directed,  in  a  distinCt  and  audible  voice,  called  out 
"  Sir  Richard  Steele;  here  has  I,  and  these  here 
men,  been  doing  your  work  for  three  months,  and  never 
seen  the  colour  of  your  money.     When  are  you  to  pay 
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us  ?  I  cannot  pay  my  journeymen  without  money,  ani 
money  I  must  have."  Sir  Uich'.td  replied,  that  he 
was  delighted  with  the  oratory,  but  by  no  means  ap- 
proved of  the  subjeft. 

Whilst  our  Author  was  in  Ji-sgrace  at  Court,  the  fa- 
mous South  Sea  Aft  passed  m  r  720.  Our  Author  turned 
his  pen  against  that  ruinous  p.ojecl.  P-rhaps  opposi- 
tion to  that  Ministry,  from  which  he  iiad  suffered  so 
much,  might  combine  with  his  patriotism  in  exposing  so 
destructive  a  measure.  Whatever  were  his  motives,  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  against  it,  entitled  The  Crisis  of  PrO" 
Pt^rfy.  He  also  wrote  Tbc'  Nation,  a  Family,  another 
pamphlet  on  the  same  subject.  He  entered  upon  it  in 
his  Theatre.  In  all  h-'s  writings  on  that  subjedl,  he  ably 
shews  the  absurdity  of  the  principle,  and  the  ruinous 
consequences  that  would  accrue  to  mdividuals  and  the 
public  from  engaging  deeply  in  the  South  Sea  scheme. 
The  event  justified  his  reasoning. 

In  April,  1721,  Steele's  friend,  Mr.  Walpole,  wa$ 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  AiSLABiE,  disgraced  and  prosecuted  as  a  sharer  in 
the  fraud  and  profits  of  the  South  Sea  bubble.  Through 
Walpole's  influence  Steele  was  restored  to  his  office 
and  authority  in  the  play-house.  The  next  year,  he 
brought  his  comedy  called  The  Conscious  Lorvers  on  the 
stage.  It  was  afted  with  ver^'  great  success.  His  pro- 
fits from  the  representation  were  considerable.  He  re- 
ceived a  large  sum  for  the  copy,  and  was  presented  with 
five  hundred  pounds  by  his  Majesty. 

The  fable  of  the  Conscious  Lovers  is  formed  upon 
thefable  of  Terence's  Andria.  Sealand,  like  Chremes, 
has  a  daughter  whom  he  offered  to  young  Bevil,  wiio 
h  in  love  with  another  lady,  as  Pamfhilus  is  with 
Glycerium.  Myrtle,  the  friend  of  Bevil,  is  in  love 
with  LcciNDA  Sealaxd,  destined  by  the  father  for 
Bevil;  as  Charinls,  the  friend  of  PA?.fPMiLUS,  is  with 
Philumixa,  Chremes's  daughter,  destined  by  the  fa- 
ther for  Pamphills.    The  report,  founded  on  probable 
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eircumstances,  of  Bevil's  attachment  to  another  3'oung 
lady,  determines  Sealano  to  refuse  his  daughter  to 
that  youth  ;  as  the  report  of  Pamphilus's  attachment 
to  another  young  lady,  founded  on  probable  circum- 
Jtancts,  determines  Chremes  not  to  bestow  his  daugh- 
ter on  that  youih.  Indiana  and  Glycerium  are  both 
in  a  forlorn  situation,  entirely  dependant  on  their 
lovers.  They  bjth  turn  out  to  be  sisters  of  the  ladies 
intended  for  those  lovers.  All  are  made  happy  in  the 
possession  of  their  beloved  objects,  in  the  Conscious 
Lovers  as  in  the  Andrian. 

Were  we  to  confine  our  views  of  the  two  comedies 
]n  question  to  the  fable,  we  should  think  Steele  a  close 
imitator  of  Terence  ;  but  when  we  take  the  sentiments, 
f  hara6lers,  and  incidents  into  consideration,  we  see  that 
Sir  Richard  displays  very  great  originality.  Bevil  and 
Pamphilus  have  no  resemblance  except  in  this  very 
general  circumstance,  of  being  both  men  of  pleasing, 
amiable  manners.  The  exhibiters  of  fi<5litious  charac- 
ters have  adopted  two  modes  with  great  success.  Some, 
8uch  as  Richardson,  have  drawn  persons  endued  with 
every  virtue,  and  shewn  them  in  a  great  variety  of  pror 
bable  situations,  uniformly  afting  in  that  way  which 
wisdom  and  virtue  would  diftate.  Such  personages  as 
a  GRANDisoNare  useful  as  models  of  imitation,  as  per- 
sonifications of  intelleftual  and  moral  excellences.  Men 
generally  fall  short  of  the  examples  they  propose.  Such 
examples  therefore  being  those  of  a  perfedl  virtue,  are 
highly  useful,  because,  though  they  cannot  be  equalled 
in  degree,  yet,  by  resemblance  to  them  in  species,  great 
perfe(5tion  may  be  attained. 

Others,  such  as  Fielding,  represent  charadters  as 
they  are.  They  shew  the  operations  of  wisdom  and 
folly,  virtue  and  vice,  in  their  various  degrees  and  inter- 
mixtures in  real  life;  with  their  consequences.  They 
shew,  that  prudence  and  virtue  lead  to  happiness,  impru- 
(Jence  and  vice  to  misery.  They  shew,  that  even  good- 
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ness,  unless  accompanied  by  temperance,  fortitude,  and 
caution,  will  not  certainly  produce  happiness;  that  vil- 
lainy is  the  result  of  intelleftual  error,  as  well  as  of 
moral  depravity.  The  misfortunes  of  a  Jones,  resulting 
from  his  own  want  of  caution,  are  lessons  to  youth. — 
The  hasty  punishment  of  his  adopted  son,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  his  enemies,  by  an  Allwohthy,  are  lessons  to 
Benevolence,  not  to  judge  of  the  intentions  of  others 
from  her  own.  The  discomfiture  of  a  Blifil's  villainy, 
shew  the  short-sighted  policy  of  fraud.  The  first  class 
of  the  writers  that  we  have  mentioned,  are  the  most 
accurate  exhibiters  of  moral  virtue ;  the  second,  the  most 
faithful  copiers  of  human  nature.  In  the  charadter  of 
Bevil,  Steele  represents  what  ought  to  be,  not  what 
is.  In  his  words  and  anions,  he  always  condu6ls  him- 
self as  virtue  would  diftate.  Sir  Richard,  in  this  cha- 
rafter,  shews  that  he  was  perfedtly  acquainted  with 
moral  duty  and  propriety.  Sir  John  Bevil  and  Mr. 
Sealand  do  not  resemble  Simo  and  Chremes  in  any 
fhing  else,  but  in  being  concerned  for  their  respedlive 
children.  Sir  John  is  a  country  gentleman,  of  the 
landed  interest,  with  a  great  portion  of  family  pride— 
Sealand,  a  merchant,  of  the  monied  interest,  and  a 
despiser  of  antiquity  of  family.  Sir  Richard,  who 
was  a  strenuous  friend  to  the  monied  interest,  makes  his 
merchant,  in  point  of  sense  and  information,  greatly 
superior  to  his  country-gentleman.  Tom  the  servant 
is  much  inferior  to  Davus  ;  Cimberton  is  quite  a  new 
character,  a  ?o!emn  shallow  coxcomb,  a  pretender  to 
philosophy,  who  carried  his  ens  abstractum  a  materia  to 
cases  in  which  such  abstra6tions  are  very  unusual,  who 
is  for  caressing  a  fine  woman  by  the  rules  of  metaphy- 
sics. Such  a  character  will  to  many  appear  unnatural. 
Were  we  to  reason  from  our  own  individual  experience, 
■we  confess  that  we  should  think  Cimberton 's  cha- 
ra»5ler  taken  from  the  Author's  fanc^•,  not  from  his  ob- 
servation of  life.  We  shall  submit  to  our  reader  the 
scene  in  which  that  charafter  principally  appears. 

Enlir 
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Inttr  Mrs.  Si ALAuty,  LvcisD a' i  MtAer,  Lucinda, 
and  Mr.  Ci.viblrton. 

"  Mrs.  Seal.  How  do  I  admire  this  nobie,  this  learned  taste 
**  of  your";,  and  the  worthy  regard  you  have  to  our  o\mi  ancient 
"  and  honourable  house,  in  consulting  a  means  to  keep  the  blood 
*'  as  pure  and  as  regularly  descended  as  may  be  I  " 

*'  CiMB.  Whyjcally,  Madam,  the  young  women  of  ihis  age 
"  are  treated  with  discourses  of  such  a  lendency,  and  tiitir  iniagi- 
"  nation  so  bewilder'd  in  fles.i  and  blood,  thai  a  man  of  reason 
*'  cannot  talk  to  be  understood  :  they  have  no  ideas  of  h  ippiness 
"  but  what  are  more  gross  than  the  gratification  of  huiiger  and 
"  thirst." 

"  Luc.  With  how  much  reflcflion  he  is  a  coxcomb!  '  [Jside. 

*'  CiMB.      And  in  truth,   Madam,  I  have  coisider'd  it  as  a 

*'  most  brutal  custom,   that  persons  of  the  first  ch;.ra6ler  in  the 

**  world  should  go  as  ordinarily,  as  with  as  little  shame,  to  bed  as 

*'  to  dinner  with  one  another.     They  proceed  to  the  propagation 

"  of  the  species  as  openly  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual." 

**  Luc.     She  that  willingly  goes  to  bed   to  thee  must  have  no 

**  shame,  I'm  sure."  [Aside. 

"  Mrs.  Seal.     Oh,  cousin  Cimberton!  cousin  Cimbertonl  t^ow 

"  abstrafted,  how  refined  is  your  sense  of  things !  but  indeed  it  i« 

*•  too  true,  there  is  nothing  so  ordinary  as  to  say  in  the  best  go- 

"  vcrn'd  families,  my  master  and  lady  are  gore  to  bed — one  doc» 

**  not  know  but  it  might  have  been  said  oi  one's  self." 

[Hiding  her  ^Wci-  with  her  fan. 
"  CiMB.  Lycurgm,  Madam,  instituted  otherwise  :  among  the 
*'  Lacedemonians,  the  vv-hole  female  world  was  pregnant,  r  ut  none 
•'  but  the  mothers  themselves  k.iew  by  whom  ;  their  meetings 
"  were  secret,  and  the  amorous  congress  always  by  sie-iith  ;  and 
*'  no  such  professed  doinrs  between  the  sexes  as  art  ;:)!erated 
"  among  us  under  the  audacious  word  mainage" 

'*  Mrs,  Seal.  Oh!  had  I  liv'd  in  those  days,  and  been  a 
*'  matron  of  Sparta,  one  might  with  less  indecency  have  h  d  ten 
"  children  according  to  that  modest  institution,  than  one  undt  ■  the 
"   confusion  of  our  modern  ban  fac'd  manner  " 

"Luc.  And  yet,  poor  woman!  she  has  gone  through  the 
"  whole  ceremony,  and  here  I  stand  a  melancholy  proof  rf  it." 

[Aside, 

'*  Mrs.  Seal.     Wc  will  talk  then  of  business.     That   girl, 

'*  walking  about  the  room  there,  is  to  be  your  wife  :  she  has,  I 

"  conftes, 
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confess,  no  ideas,  no  sentiments,  that  speak  hrr  born  of  a  think- 
ing  mother." 

"  CiMB.  I  have  obscr%''J  her;  her  lively  look,  free  air,  and 
"  disennaged  countenance,  speak  her  very '' 

'•  Lvc.     Vcryvhat?" 

*'  CiMB.     If  you  please.  Madam — to  set  her  a  little  that  way." 

"  Mrs.  Seal.  Luanda,  say  nothing  to  him,  you  are  not  a 
"  match  for  him :  when  you  are  married,  you  may  speak  to  such 
•'  a  husband  when  you're  spoken  to  ;  but  I  am  disposing  of  you 
"  above  yourself  every  way." 

**  CiMB.  Madam,  vou  cannot  but  observe  the  inconvcniencies 
"  I  expose  myself  to,  in  hopes  that  your  ladyship  will  be  the  con- 
*'  sort  of  my  better  part.  As  for  ihe  young  woman,  she  is  ra- 
*'  thcr  an  impediment  than  a  help  to  a  man  of  letters  and  specula- 
"  tion.  Madam,  there  is  no  reflexion,  no  philosophy,  can  at  all 
*'  times  subdue  the  sensitive  life,  but  the  animal  shall  sometimes 
**  carry  away  the  man Ha  !  ay,  the  vermilion  of  her  lips  !'* 

"  Luc.     Pray  don't  talk  of  me  thus.'' 

"  CiMB.    The  pretty  enough — pant  of  her  bosom  !" 

"  Luc.     Sir!  Madam,  don't  you  hear  him  ?" 

*'  CiMB.     Her  forward  chest!'* 

"  Luc.     Intolerable!" 

•'  CiMB.     Highheahh!" 

"  Luc.     The  grave,  easy,  impudence  of  him!" 

♦'  CiMB.     Proud  heart!" 

"  Luc.     Stupid  coxcomb!'' 

"  CiMB.  I  say.  Madam,  her  impatience,  while  we  are  look* 
•*  ing  at  her,  throws  out  all  attraflions — her  arms — her  neck — 
*'  what  a  spring  in  her  step  !" 

"  Lf  c.  Don't  you  run  me  over  thus,  you  strange  unaccount- 
"  able " 

"  CiMB.     What  an  elasticity  in  her  veins  and  arteries!" 

*'  Luc.     I  lave  no  veins,  no  arteries!" 

"  Mrs.  Seal.  Oh,  child!  hear  him;  he  talks  finely:  he's  a 
"  scholar;  he  knows  what  you  have.  ' 

"  CiMB.  The  speaking  invitation  of  her  shape,  the  gathering 
*'  of  herself  up,  and  the  indignation  you  see  in  the  pretty  little 
**  thing  ! — Now  I  am  considering  her  on  this  occasion  but  as  one 
"   that  is  to  be  pregnant " 

"  Luc.     The  familiar,  learned,  unseasonable  puppy  !"  [/^i^"</'» 

*'  CiME.     And  pregnant  undoubtedly  sne  will  be  yearly  :  I  fea^. 

"  Isha'n'ifor  many  years  have  discretion  enough  to  give  her  on^ 

•♦  fallow  season." 

««  Luc. 
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*'Luc.     Monster!  there's  no  bearing  it.     The  Videoussot !— . 
**  There's  no  enduring  \',  to  be  thus  surveyed  like  a  steed  at  sale  !" 
♦•  Ci  M  B.     At  sale  !  —  she's  very  illiterate  ;  but  she's  very  well 
**  limbed  too.     Turn  her  in,  I  see  what  she  is." 

*'  Mrs.  Seal.     Go,  you  creature!  I  am  asham'd  of  yon." 

[Exit  Lucinda  in  a  rage. 
"CiMB.  No  harm  done. — You  know,  Madam,  the  better 
"  sort  of  people,  as  I  observ'd  to  you,  treat  by  their  lawyers  of  wed- 
"dings,  [adjusting  himself  at  the  glass]  and  the  woman  in  the 
♦'  bargain,  like  the  mansion-house  in  the  sale  of  the  estate,  is  thrown 
♦•  in,  and  what  that  is,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  not  at  all  consi- 
«'  der'd.'' 

"  Mrs.  Seal.  I  grant  it,  and  therefore  make  no  demand  for 
"  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  every  other  accomplishment,  as  the 
"  common  world  think  'em,  because  she  is  not  polite." 

"  CiMB.  I  know  your  exalted  understanding,  abstra£led  as  it 
"  is  from  vulgar  prejudice,  will  not  be  offended  when  I  declare  to 
••  you,  Madam,  I  marry  to  have  an  heir  to  my  estate,  and  not  to 
'*  beget  a  colony  or  a  plantation.  This  young  woman's  beauty 
"  and  constitution  will  demand  provision  for  a  tenth  child  at  least.'^ 
"  Mrs.  Skal.  With  all  that  wit  and  learning,  how  conside- 
"  rate!  what  an  economist!  [Aside.]  Sir,  I  cannot  make  her  any 
"  other  than  what  she  is,  or  say  she  is  much  better  than  the  other 
"  young  women  of  this  age,  or  fit  for  much  besides  being  a  mo- 
."  ther ;  but  I  have  given  direftlons  for  the  marriage  settlements, 
"  and  Sir  Gecfry  Cimberton's  counsel  is  to  meet  ours  here  at  this 
"  hour  concerning  his  joining  in  the  deed,  which,  when  execut- 
"  ed,  makes  you  capable  of  settling  what  is  due  to  Luanda's  for- 
"  tune.     Herself,  as  I  told  you,  I  say  nothing  of." 

««  CiMB.  No,  no,  no;  indeed.  Madam,  it  is  not  usual,  and 
''  I  must  depend  upon  my  own  refleaion  and  philosophy  not  to 
"'  overstock  my  family." 

*'  Mrs.  Seal.  I  cannot  help  her,  cousin  Cimberton,  but  she 
'«  is,  for  ought  I  see,  as  well  as  the  daughter  of  any  body  else." 
"CiMB.     That  is  very  true.   Madam." 

Were  we  to  judge  from  our  own  experience,  w^ 
should,  as  we  have  said,  reckon  the  charafter  of  Cim- 
berton fanciful.  The  experience  of  many  others  would 
probably  concur  with  ours.  It  is,  however,  very  incon- 
sistent with  sound  philosophy,  to  either  disbelieve  an 

alledged 
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allcdged  faft,  or  to  deny  the  probability  of  an  exhibited 
chaiadler,  merely  because  that  tact  or  that  charafter  is 
not  conformable  to  our  observation.  Besides,  as  it  is 
observed  by  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses*  of  the  present 
ap:e,  there  is  an  experience  of  faft,  and  an  experjence  of 
principle.  Although  a  chara<5ler,  in  its  various  modifi- 
cations, may  not  be  conformed  to  what  we  have  deserved, 
j-et  the  principles  from  which  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion are  derived  may  be  altogether  consonant  to  our  ex- 
perience. Learning  without  intellec^l,  solemn  nonsense, 
absurd  affedlation,  may  have  never  exhibited  to  our  view 
precisely  the  same  appearance  which  they  do  in  the  cha- 
racter of  CiMBKRTov.  But  evePi  man  must  have  seen 
them,  though  net  in  that  dress,  in  a  dress  equally  incon- 
sistent with  common  sense.  That  departure  from  com- 
mon sense,  tlierefore,  might  have  existed,  though  we  did 
not  witness  it,  as  well  as  others  equally  great,  which  we 
have  witnessed. 

The  sentiments  in  this  comedy  are  those  of  the  most 
refined  morality.  As  honest  parson  Ada.ms  very  justly 
observes,  there  are  many  things  in  the  Conscious  Lovers 
that  would  do  vastly  well  in  a  sermon.  If  the  end  of 
sermons  be  to  inculcate  religion  and  virtue  by  the  most 
powerful  motives,  the  Conscious  Lovers  contain  many 
passages  that  would  do  honour  to  the  pulpit.  The  cele- 
brated scene  between  Myrtle  and  Bevil  is  a  master- 
piece on  duelling,  as  inconsistent  with  reason  and  reve- 
lation. 

The  incidents  are  not  numerous.  In  point  of  humour, 
tliis  is  inferior  to  Steele's  other  plays.  It  abounds  in 
pathos,  perhaps  more  than  belongs  to  comedy.  The 
charafter  and  situation  of  Indi.wa  are  very  interesting, 
the  anagnorisis  is  exquisitely  pathetic.  Though  it  suc- 
ceeded on  the  stage,  it  is  better  fitted  for  giving  pleasure 
in  the  closet. 

The  profusion  of  Steele  was  too  great,  for  him  to 
belong  benefited  by  the  success  of  the  Conscious  Lovers. 
In  a  year  or  too  after,  being  reduced  to  great  extremity, 

he 

<  )^Iac.k  1  N'TOSH.  in  his  Vindiricc  Callica. 
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he  sold  his  share  in  the  play-house.  He  soon  after  com- 
menced a  Jaw-suit  with  the  manaarers,  which  in  1736 
was  determined  to  his  disadvantage.  Of  this  law-suit 
CiBBER  gives  the  follov.ing  account:  "  In  all  the  trans- 
aftions  of  life,  there  cannot  be  a  more  painful  circum- 
stance than  a  dispute  at  law  with  a  man  with  whom  we 
have  long  lived  in  agreeable  amity.  But  when  Sii-  Rich- 
ard, to  get  himself  out  of  difficulties,  was  obliged  to 
throw  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  lawyers  and  trustees,  the 
friend  and  the  gentlemnn  had  nothing  more  to  do  in  the 
matter.  Thus,  whilst  Sir  Richard  afted  no  longer  from 
himself,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  a  flaw  was  found  in  our 
condiift  for  the  law  to  make  work  w  th  About  three 
years  before  the  law-suit  commenced,  upon  Sir  Richard 
totally  absenting  himself  from  the  stage,  which,  by  our 
articles,  he  was  equally  and  jomtly  with  us  obliged  to  at- 
tend, we  let  him  know,  that  we  could  not  go  on  at  that 
rate;  but  that  if  he  expe(^ed  to  make  the  business  a  sine- 
cure, we  must  be  paid  for  our  extraordinary  care  of  it.  We 
therefore  intended  to  charge  for  it  a  salary  of  il.  i  :5s.  yd. 
every  adbng  day  for  our  management.  To  which,  in  his 
composed  manner,  he  answered,  that  to  be  sure,  we  knevi^ 
what  was  fittest  to  be  done,  better  than  he  did;  that  he 
had  always  taken  a  delight  in  making  us  easy,  and  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  of  our  doing  him  justice.  He  never 
once  objeded  to,  or  complained  of  this  for  near  three 
years  together.  But  though  no  man  alive  can  write  better 
of  economy  than  he,  yet  no  man  is  more  above  the  drud- 
gery of  praclising  it.  He  was  often  in  want  of  money; 
and  while  we  were  in  friendship  with  him,  we  assisted 
his  occasions.  This  compliance  had  so  unfortunate  an 
effedl:,  that  it  only  heightened  his  importunity  of  bor- 
rowing more.  The  more  we  lent,  the  less  he  minded 
us,  or  shewed  any  concern  for  our  welfare.  Upon  this, 
we  stopt  our  hands  at  once,  and  peremptorily  refused 
to  advance  another  shilling,  until  by  the  balance  of  our 
account,  it  became  due  to  him.  This  treatment,  though 
v.e  hope  it  is  not  in  the  least  unjustifiable,  so  rufiied  his 
temper,  that  he  was  at  once  as  short  with  us  as  we  had 

been 
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been  with  him  ;  for  from  tliat  time  he  never  came  near 
us.  Nay,  he  not  only  continued  to  negleft  what  he 
oujrht  to  have  (lone,  but  did  what  he  ought  not  to  have 
<1one.  He  made  an  assignment  of  his  share  without  our 
consent,  in  manifest  breach  of  our  agreement.  Our  inter 
rest  suffered  by  his  negle(5l,  since  his  rank  and  figure  in  the 
world  were  of  extraordinary  service  to  us.  The  course 
was  heard  l)efore  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll.  The  issue  was, 
that  Sir  Richaku  not  having  made  any  objeftion  to  our 
charge  for  management,  for  three  years  together,  as  our 
proceedings  had  ail  been  transacted  in  open  d.iy,  without 
any  intention  of  fraud,  we  were  allowed  the  sums  in 
dispute,  above  mentioned.  Sir  Richard  not  judging  it 
adviseable  to  apply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  overturn 
the  award,  both  parties  paid  their  own  costs,  and  deter- 
mined that  this  should  be  the  last  law-suit  between 
them." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Cibber.  Whether  alj 
the  fadls  were  precisely  as  he  states,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine. We  have  never  heard  that  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment has  ever  been  controverted.  It  is  true,  Steele 
was  dead,  before  the  Apology  of  Cjbber,  which  con- 
tains this  narrative,  was  published;  but  had  any  part  of 
it  been  unfounded  in  truth,  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
his  friends  would  have  detefted  and  exposed  the  false- 
hood. It  is  notorious  that  Sir  Joseph  gave  judgment 
in  favour  of  Cibber  and  his  brother  manager.  That, 
however,  according  to  Cibber  himself,  was  founded  on 
Steele's  previous  acquiescence  in  the  charge.  Acqui- 
escence by  a  man,  attentive  to  pecuniary  concerns,  in  a 
demand  for  money,  is  an  acknowledgment,  and  even  ge- 
nerally a  proof  of  its  justice.  In  such  a  charadler  as  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  it  might  have  proceeded  from  care- 
lessness, from  indifference  about  that  which  was  really 
important,  from  unlimited  liberality.  It  was  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the 
award,  that  he  did  n6t  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  have  it  reversed.     Ihough  certain  that  the  cause 

would 
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would  there  be  equitably  decided,  yet  the  tediousness, 
and  expence  of  such  a  process,  might  have  deterred  it 
inan  in  his  circumstances  from  appealing  to  that  Court. 
The  loss  of  this  cause,  together  with  his  profusion, 
which  still  continued  unabated,  our  Author  was  reduced 
to  the  utmost  extremity  of  poverty.     Old  age  was  fast 
approaching  on  him  now,  without  any  means  of  sup- 
porting  himself  and  his  children,  but  the  exertion  ot 
his  literary  talents.  Gloomy  is  the  prospedlin  declining 
years,  of  Genius   compelled  to  write  for  daily  bread. 
The  powers  begin  to  be  impaired ;  the  impression  of 
objeds  on  the  mind  begins  to  grow  faint;  the  fancy, 
whose  conceptions  and  produ6lions  warmed  and  trans- 
ported every  imagination,  becomes  inanimate  and  feeble ; 
tlie  sensibility  that  moved  every  heart,  becomes  cold 
and  lano-uid;  even   reason,  if  she  preserves  the  force, 
loses  the  quickness  of  her  operations.     Of  the  powers 
that  remain,  the  exertion  grows  difficult.     The  body  is 
becoming  less  and  less  capable  of  bearing  the  fatigue  of 
mental  labour,  the  spirits  are  weighed  down  by  the  bur- 
densome idea  of  encreasing  decay  of  talents,  of  encreas- 
ino-  difficulty  of  efficacious  exercise.     The  time  appears 
drawing  near,  when,  incapable  of  deriving  support  from 
its  now  feeble  labours,  aged  Genius  must  depend  for 
sustenance  on  the  precarious  benefactions  of  individuals, 
or  the  more  secure,  but  still  more  galling  provisions  of 
eleemosynary  institutions. 

The  melancholy  prospedl  before  Steele  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  consciousness  that  he  owed  his  distresses 
not  to  misfortune,  but  to  imprudence  and  folly.  The 
superiority  ascribed  by  the  Satirist  *  to  prudence  over 
fortune,  was  never  more  manifest  than  in  the  life  of 
Steele.  Fortune  held  out  her  favours  to  him,  but  not 
courting  the  assistance  of  prudence,  he  was  unable  to 
keep  them  from  vanishing  for  ever.  The  distressed  si- 
tuation of  our  Author  was  soon  encreased  by  a  paralitic 
disorder.  This  stroke  rendered  him  utterly  incapable  of 
farther  literary  efforts.    In  these  unhappy  circumstances 

he 
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he  bid  adieu  to  London  for  ever.  He  retired  first  to 
HertfDfdsliire,  tlien  to  Wales,  to  live  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, and  so  be  the  less  burdensome  to  his  friends.  He 
took  u[)  liis  abode  at  Languanor  near  Caermatlien,  a  seat 
he  retained  by  tlie  permission  of  the  mortgagee.  His 
pecuniary  distresses  had,  on  some  occasions,  compelled 
him  to  have  recourse  to  shifts,  of  which  his  own  mind 
did  not  completely  approve,  but  never  had  subverted 
his  principles  of  redlitude.  Before  he  left  London,  he 
hadsurrenderedall  his  property  to  his  creditors,  and  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  that  they  might  be  finally  satis- 
fied. To  their  benevolence  he  was  now  principally  in- 
debted for  his  maintenance.  He  lingered  out  near  two 
years  in  Wales,  in  the  melancholy  contemplation  of  what 
he  might  have  been,  and  what  he  was,  and  Sept.  2rst, 
1729,  paid  the  last  debt  to  nature.  He  was  privately 
interred,  according  to  his  own  desire,  in  Caermarthen 
church. 

Among  his  papers  were  found  the  manuscripts  of 
two  plays  almost  finished.  The  one  was  entitled  Tbe 
Gentleynan,  founded  on  T/je  £?<h?<c^  of  Terence  ;  Ihe. 
other,  Tbe  School  of  Action. 

Ph^dria  is  probably  the  charafter  in  the  Eunuch,  from 
which  the  Gentleman  was  drawn.  The  principal  male 
characters  in  the  comedy,  the  Latin  reader  will  recolleft, 
areGiNATHO,  Thraso,  Parmeno,  CncEREAandPHji;- 
DRiA.  The  three  first,  the  parasite,  the  braggard,  and 
the  roguish  servant,  are  certainly  not  models  for  the 
picture  of  a  Gentleman.  Chcerea  is  not  much  more 
worthy  of  that  appellation.  According  to  the  do6triiie 
of  Fielding's  Lady  Bellaston,  propounded  in  her  in- 
structions to  a  young  Lord,  he  might  be  accounted  a 
very  fine  gentleman,  and  highly  deserving  of  praise  and 
of  imitation.  Sir  Richard,  however,  whatever  his  own 
practice  might  sometimes  be,  had  very  different  princi- 
ples and  ideas  from  that  illustrious  personage.  Ph^dria 
is,  with  some  defeCls  of  youth,  a  pleasing,  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  much  superior,  as  a  gentleman,  to  any  of 
the  other  charaClei*. 

There 
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There  are  indeed  some  parts  of  his  condu6l  excep- 
tionable in  that  view.  His  pretended  cession  of  his 
mistress  toTiiRASO,  tliat  he  might  spunge  on  that  vain- 
glorious dupe,  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  beha- 
viour of  a  man  of  honour  and  liberal  sentiments.  That 
part  the  good  sense  of  our  Author,  no  doubt,  omit.ed. 
Those  who  have  a  just  value  for  the  comic  powers  of 
Steele,  those  especially  who  refledl  on  his  happy  im- 
provements on  the  parts  of  the  Andrian  of  Terence,  in 
his  Conscious  Lovers,  will  regret  that  he  did  not  com- 
plete this  play. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  a  lady  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  sister  to  a 
rich  planter.  As  he  was  coming  to  England,  he  was 
taken  by  the  French,  and  died  in  France.  On  his  death, 
Steele  succeeded  to  his  plantation  and  efFefts.  Mrs. 
Steele  died  without  issue.  Steele  then  married  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Shurlock,  Esq.  of  Langu- 
anor,  in  Caermarthenshire.  By  her  he  had  four  chil> 
dren,  a  boy  who  died  in  his  infancy,  a  second  son  named 
Eugene,  after  the  renowned  Prince,  and  two  daughters 
named  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  His  son  was  sent  to 
school  at  Blj'th-house,  Hammersmith,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Solomon  Lowe.  That  gentleman  gave  him  the 
character  of  an  able,  ingenious  youth.  After  continu- 
ing at  school  for  some  years,  he  was  taken  home  by  his 
father.  Sir  Richard  finding  in  his  son  a  great  talent 
fora6ting  plays,  and  reciting  passages,  indulged  him  in 
that  amusement.  The  exertions  of  the  boy  being  too 
great  for  his  constitution,  he  fell  into  a  consumption, 
and  died.  Mary  died  young.  Elizabeth  was  married 
in  May,  1731,  to  the  Honourable  John  Trever,  one 
of  the  Welch  Judges.  Sir  Richard's  natural  daughter, 
whom  he  intended,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  married  to 
Savage,  never  became  the  wife  of  that  gentleman. — 
During  the  delay  occasioned  by  waiting  until  the  Knight 
could  raise  the  promised  fortune,  Sir  Richard  was  in- 
formed, that  he  had  been  ridiculed  by  Savage.    He  was 

so 
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SO  exasperated  at  being  so  treated  by  one  to  whom  lie 
had  ever  been  such  a  friend,  that  he  broke  off  all  connec- 
tion with  him,  withdrawing  his  allowance,  and  never 
more  .-idmitted  him  to  his  house. 

Stk.kle  was  a  man  endued  by  nature  with  talents  much 
superior  to  those  possessed  by  ordinary  men.  His  un- 
derstanding was  quick,  acute,  and  vigorous;  his  imagi- 
nation was  fertile,  his  memory  retentive.  He  had  receiv- 
ed a  good  education;  and,  .tithough  perhaps  he  may  not 
be  entitled  to  the  chara(Jter  of  a  very  learned  man,  lie 
certainly  had  acquired  a  very  considerable  share  of  know- 
ledge. He  shews  in  his  writings  that  he  was  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  classics,  but  exhibits  no  marks 
of  being  conversant  in  Grecian  literature.  For  both 
his  history  will  acco 'nt.  He  had  been  educated  at  an 
excellent  school,  and  continued  there  until,  with  much 
Jess  ability,  he  could  have  been  master  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ;  but  had  gone  into  the  army  before  he  could  have 
made  equal  proficiency  in  the  Greek.  The  hurried  bust- 
ling dissipated  life  ui  which  he  was  ever  after  engaged, 
prevented  the  acquisition  of  any  branch  of  learning  not 
necessary  for  present  use.  His  knowledge  bore  the 
marks  of  accidental  or  occasional  acquirement,  much 
more  than  of  regular,  systematic  application.  In  the 
first  part  of  his  literary  career,  representation  of  cha- 
radlers  and  of  manners  was  his  cbjeft;  that  demanded 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  mankind.  Steele's  under- 
standing, quick  aud  penetrating,  was  well  fitted  for  div- 
ing into  the  human  mind.  His  humour,  lively  and  versa- 
tile, could  paint  justly  and  agreeably  what  he  saw.  He 
had  studied  m.n  as  he  found  him  in  society,  not  in  books. 
He  knew  thorough])'  his  general  nature,  as  determined 
by  local  and  temporary  circumstances,  his  moral  duty, 
and  his  greatest  happiness.  H.sacqua  ntance  with  the 
physical  constitution,  and  the  moral  obligations  of  the 
human  mind,  he  manifests  in  every  page  of  his  plays  and 
essays. 

In  a  more  advanced  sta^e,  politics  became  hi.^  chief 
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objeft.  That  required  a  knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  governnieut,  the  history  and  constitution  of  his 
country.  To  these  he  had  diligently  attended.  His 
knowledge,  in  short,  chiefly  consisted  of  what  would 
answer  some  particular  purpose.  It  was  rather  collected 
as  an  article  of  use,  than  as  a  gratification  of  taste  or 
of  curiosity.  The  capacity  of  Steele  was,  no  doubt, 
fitted  for  very  extensive  learning ;  but  in  fa<5l  he  exhibits 
no  proofs  of  having  acquired  learning  adequate  to  his 
parts. 

The  predominant  excellences  in  the  intelleft  of  Sir  R. 
Steele  appear  to  us  to  be  vigorous  sense  and  versatile 
humour.  His  observations  on  life  and  manners  are 
just,  and  often  strong  and  comprehensive;  his  reasoning 
generally  sound  and  conclusive.  The  humour  of  Steele 
is  not  remarkably  elegant,  nor  equal  in  strength  to  that 
of  a  CoNGREVE,  a  Fielding,  or  a  Swift;  but  it  is 
sprightly,  variegated,  and  founded  in  truth.  It  answers 
its  purpose,  it  exposes  succesfully  folly,  impropriety, 
and  such  vices  as  are  objedls  of  ridicule.  In  purity  and 
moral  tendency,  it  is  seldom  exceptionable.  Steele  is, 
in  the  chastity  of  his  dialogues  and  images,  inferior  to 
ADDisoN,butsuperiortohis  othercontemporary  writers. 
On  humorous  subjects,  Steete's  taste  does  not  appear 
to  be  deficient  in  natural  delicacy.  His  perceptions  of 
beauty  are  vivid  and  distinft,  his  feelings  ardent;  but 
his  taste  wanted  habitual  corre6lness.  A  correal  taste 
is  not  the  result  of  natural  perceptions  and  sentiments 
merely,  but  of  refleftion,  judicious  cultivation,  and  re- 
gular exertion.  Unless  improved  and  cultivated  in  early 
years,  taste  seldom  acquires  a  great  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  entrance  of  Steele  into  the  army  had  prevented 
him  from  giving  to  his  taste  all  that  improvement,  of 
which  it  was  susceptible.  In  facl,  he,  in  corredlness  of 
composition,  is  much  more  inferior  to  his  friend  Addi- 
son, than  in  observation  or  reasoning.  The  hurry 
and  dissipation  of  Steele's  life  probably  was  the  cause 
of  some  part  of  his  inaccuracy.     In  the  task  of  daily 
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Writing,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  pprre(5tly  correal  compo- 
sition, except  from  those  who  hnve  improved  and  re- 
fined their  natural  sense  of  beauty  and  deformity  by 
long  habitual  cultivation,  and  by  constant  exercise. 

In  his  moral   chnradler,  Steele  possessed  many  of 
tho«!e  qualities  which  are  most  efficacious  in  producing 
fiappincssto  individuals,  and  to  the  human  species;  but 
mixed  with  defeats,  wliich  tended  to  render  that  efficacy 
ineftedlual.     He  was  a  man  of  great  and  extensive  be- 
nevolence.    He  not  only  embraced,  but  sought  and  cre- 
ated occasi(jns  of  doing  good.     He  was  the  reliever  of 
the  distressed,  the  protertor  of  the  helpless,  and  the  en- 
courager  of  merit.     In  his  transa6lion  of  business,   he 
was  fair  and  equitable  ;  in  his  opinions  of  mankind,  can- 
did and  liberal.     He  allowed  those  who  were  above  him 
the  due  superiority.     He  treated  his  equals  with  ease 
and  cordiality.     He  behaved  to  his  inferiors  with  affa- 
bility, without  the  arrogant  insolence  of  familiarity,  or 
the  ostentatious  parade  of  condescension.     He  was  by 
constitutional  temper,  as  well  as  by  benevolent  disposi- 
tions, and  by  sprightly  talents,  a  most  agreeable  compa- 
nion.    He  possessed  a  great  flow  of  spirits,  he  was  de 
sirous  of  pleasing;  he  abounded  in  good  natured  merri- 
ment, and  in  lively  repartees.      The   intimacy  which 
subsisted  so  long  between  him  and  Aedison  is  very 
honourable  to  our  Author.     It  shewed,  that  that  most 
penetrating  discerner  of  human  charafters  considered 
Steele  as  a  man  of  upright  principles,  though  he  devi- 
ated from  the  paths  of  prudence.   A  man  of  his  integrity 
would  not  have  bestowed  his  friendship  on  Steele,  if 
he  had  thought  otherwise,     Addisox  was  confessedly 
Sir  Richard's  superior,   partly  from  natural  talents, 
but  still  more  from  judicious  cultivation  and  wise  con- 
duct.    Steele,  so  far  from  envying  him  on  account  of 
this  superioiit)',  lived,  as  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  nervous 
h:ngiu'ge  observes,  under  "  an  habitual  subje6tion  to 
the  predominating  genius  of  Addison,  whom  he  always 
meuiioncd  with  i^everence,  and  treated  with  obsequi- 
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ousness  "  He  not  only  did  ample  justice  to  the  merits 
of  that  great  man,  whilst  their  intimacy  continued,  but 
after  their  difference  about  the  peerage  bill,  always  men- 
tioned him  with  the  warmest  praise.  Addison  often 
took  the  liberty  of  a  friend  in  expostulating  with  Steele 
on  the  indiscretion  and  imprudence  of  his  general  con- 
duct;, and  on  the  violence  of  his  zeal  in  poiitical  con- 
tests. Steele  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  hisfriend- 
Ij'^  adviser.  If  he  d.d  not  always  follow  the  counsel,  he 
paid  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  the  wisdom  and  inten- 
tions of  the  counsellor.  With  his  amiable  qualities  and 
agreeable  manners,  Steele  united  courage  and  inde- 
pendence. In  his  declarations  of  his  opinions  he  was 
open,  in  his  aftions  he  was  intrepid.  From  that  which 
he  thought  his  du  y,  he  was  deterred  neither  by  the 
frown  of  greatness,  nor  by  the  threat  of  power.  No 
danger  could  prevent  him  from  saying  or  doing  those 
things  which  he  conceived  in  themselves  to  be  right, 
and  in  their  consequences  to  be  useful  to  his  friends  or 
to  his  country. 

With  such  talents  and  with  such  virtues,  how  came 
Steele  to  be  so  distressed  ?  By  his  violence,  by  his  in- 
discretion, and  by  his  extravagance.  Those  philosophers 
appear  to  have  formed  a  just  idea  of  moral  reftitude,  who 
have  placed  it  in  the  proper  balance  of  the  affections,  in 
indulging  and  restraining  each  according  to  the  positive 
and  comparative  value  of  its  objects,  examined  bj'^  im- 
partial reason.  Steele's  mind  w^anted  that  balance. — 
He  was  hurried  on  by  present  impulse  more  frequently 
than  guided  by  deliberate  views  of  real  advantage.  To 
gratify  present  inclination,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
forego  great  future  good.  In  his  support  of  any  person 
or  of  any  measure,  he  considered  only  that  person  or 
measure,  without  taking  other  obje6ls  and  relations  into 
the  account.  Whatever  end  he  pursued,  he  followed 
with  an  eagerness  as  great  as  if  the  whole  happiness  of  his 
life  depended  on  its  success.  His  generosity  was  exces- 
sive, and  degenerated  into  profusion.  His  candour  fre- 
i4  3  quently 
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quently  became  credulity,  his  liberality  often  subjedlevL 
him  to  deception.  His  opposition  to  tiie  great  often, 
in  its  warmth,  exceeded  the  importance  of  the  ohjedt. 
Even  where  the  end  was  of  great  consequence,  so  forward 
a  zeal  was  not  necessary  to  compass  it.  His  extravagance 
continued  through  his  life,  undiminished  by  constant  ex- 
perience of  its  miscliievous  consequences.  That  expe- 
riejice,  together  with  his  vigorous  understandir)g,  com- 
bined to  shew  clearly  to  others  the  rocks  on  which  they 
.split,  but  did  not  induce  him  to  exert  caution  and  strength 
to  avoid  them  himself. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  life 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele  the  important  truth,  that  great 
talents,  benevolent  dispositions,  and  amiable  manners, 
cannot  secure  happiness,  without  the  co-operation  of 
self-command  and  of  prudence. 

Whatever  were  the  defects  which  prevented  the  many 
excellences  of  Sleele  from  making  himself  prosperous 
and  happy,  his  writings  are  uniformly  friendly  to  virtue. 
As  an  author,  he  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  made 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  general  mass  of  pleasing 
and  useful  literature.  As  a  comic  writer,  he  paints  men 
and  manners  humorously  and  justly.  He  is  inferior  to 
his  contemporaries,  Congreve  and  Wycherly,  in 
strength  and  brilliancy  of  wit,  but  equal  to  any  other 
comic  writer  of  his  age.  His  charafters  are  natural,  well 
drawn,  and  well  supported.  The  sentiments  and  ob- 
servations are  suitable  to  the  chara6lers.  In  the  conso- 
nancy  of  sentiment  to  chaia6ler,  Steele  is  generally 
superior  to  Congreve.  Congreve,  from  the  exuberance 
of  his  genius,  bestows  wit  and  judgment  on  almost  all 
his  personages :  his  footmen,  his  waiting-maids,  his 
sailors,  his  beaux,  and  his  fine  ladies,  abound  in  ster- 
ling wit,  and  in  acute  observation.  Steele  apportions 
most  accurately  the  fancy  and  intellect  of  his  personages 
to  their  several  charaders  and  situations.  In  moral  ten- 
dency, the  comedies  of  Steele  are  unexceptionable. — 
Virtue  excites  esteem  and  admiration ;  vice,  contempt 

and 
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and  hatred.  The  short-sighted  policj-  of  villainy  is  clear- 
ly illustrated  ;  re(5litude  is  shewn  to  be  true  wisdom, 
and  to  be  most  conducive  to  true  interest.  Intemperance 
and  profligacy  are  never  \  arnished  with  agreeable  co- 
lours, but  shewn  in  their  real  deformity,  rnd  followed 
hy  their  real  effetSts.  Purity  of  expression  accompanies 
purity  of  sentiment.  Nothing  is  introduced  which  can 
inflame  or  corrupt  youth.  Precept  and  example  deter 
from  evil,  and  persuade  to  good.  Wit  and  humour  occupy 
their  proper  stations,  in  ministering  to  wisdom  and 
moralit}'.  Tenderness  is  a  quality  eminently  conspicu- 
ous in  some  of  Steele's  comedies.  He  exhibits  inte- 
resting situations  with  an  impressiveness  which  only  a 
feeling  mind  can  produce.  He  pleases  us  by  moving 
our  best  affedtions. 

Let  any  impartial  person  read  or  behold  the  plays  of 
CoNGKEVE,  and  the  plays  of  Steele,  and  compare  their 
tendencj"  to  produce  the  good  or  evil  of  the  reader  or  be- 
holder, we  must  give  judgment  in  favour  of  ourAuthor.- 
We  by  no  means  assert,  that  the  com  ic  powers  of  Steele 
were  superior,  or  even  nearly  equal  to  Congreve's  ;  but 
only  that  the  exertion  of  those  powers  was  more  bene-- 
ficial  to  society.  Sieele  was  still  m.o\e  superior  to 
Wycherly  in  these  qualities  of  dramatic  composition, 
in  which  he  surpassed  Congreve.  Perhaps  indeed  an 
Author,  endued  with  great  genius  for. the  drama,  could 
not  be  pointed  out,  whose  writings  deserve  more  to  be 
consigned  to  oblivion  than  Wycherly's.  The  only 
cornic  writer  of  any  note  at  the  time  of  Steele,  (for 
Addison  was  notavowedly  such,  Cibeer  and  Vanburgh 
were  somewhat  later)  besides  those  whom  we  have 
mentioned,  waspARQUHAR.  Resembling  Congreve  in 
his  most  defedlive  parts,  following  his  immorality,  with- 
out his  wit  and  humour,  Farquhar,  as  a  comic  writer, 
we  will  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  very  inferior'  to 
Steele,  even  were  moral  tendency  not  to  be  consider., 
ed  as  a  constituent  of  comedy.  Were  that  species  of 
composition  to  be  estimated  merely  by  its  wit,  humour, 
L  3  and 
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and  truth  of  chara6ler,  Steele's  would  stand  much 
higher  than  Farqliiak's.  On  the  side  of  Farquhar, 
there  is  vivacity;  on  the  side  of  Sieele,  wit.  Far- 
quhar is  light  and  flij^pant,  Steet-e  is  humorous.  A 
great  uniforniity  prevails  in  the  conversation  and  senti- 
ments of  Farquhar's  personages ;  pert  repartees,  quaint 
jests,  and  avowed  disregard  for  p  uuence  and  tempe- 
rance, compose  the  dialogue.  An  old  .gentleman,*  held 
up  as  a  model  for  imitation,  attacking  a  young  officer 
on  the  supposition  of  a  design  to  seduce  his  daughter, 
very frankl}' declares  that  he  himself,  in  his  youth,  nould 
have  a6led  in  the  very  same  way  ;  and  says,  he  has  not 
the  least  douht  of  the  Captain's  success.  The  hero  f  of 
the  piece  is  distinguished  for  his  ability  in  wheedling  raw 
clowns  and  country  girls,  for  betraying  his  trust,  and. 
defrauding  the  public,  by  procuring  pay  for  nominal  sol- 
diers ;  yet  the  Captain  is  exhibited  as  a  most  amiable, 
deseivng  man.  The  subordinate  hero  I  of  the  comedy 
is  represented  as  a  pleasing,  agreeable  man,  although, 
from  his  conduct  and  even  his  account  of  himself,  he 
was  a  most  worthless  miscreant.  In  another,  §  the 
hero  11  atchieves  the  conquest  of  a  bar-maid's  heart,  If  is 
equally  successful  with  a  lady  **  of  previously  corrupt- 
ed principles,  and  forms  a  plan  in  conjundtion  with  his 
friend,  for  imposing  that  friend  on  a  young  lady  as  a 
man  of  fortune,  and  equally  to  defrsud  her  of  her  money, 
and  to  divide  the  spoils.  Instead  of  being  exposed  to 
contempt,  for  the  meanness  of  his  artifices,  or  detesta- 
tion for  their  wickedness,  this  personage  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  excite  love  and  admiration.  'I'he  wit  consists 
chiefly  in  common-place  jests  on  divine  worship  and 
matrimony,  and  in  hackneyed  indelicacies  of  dialogue 
between  tlie  hero  and  his  bar -maid,  the  hero  and  his 
lady.     To  such  produdlions  how  superior  the  natural, 

vigorous 

*  Recruiting  Officer,  Justice  Ballanc  k.  +  Capt.  Flvme,  Hid. 
t  Seijta  ,t  KiTt,  zW.  ^  Beaux  Stratagm.  ||  Akchek,  7bid, 
1  Ca£KKY  Bonny  Tacl,  ibid.    **  Mrs.  Sullen,  ibid. 
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vigorous,  and  chaste  humour  and  discriminating  satire 
of  the  Funeral  and  of  the  Tender  Husband,  the  elevated 
morality  of  the  Conscious  Lovers.  Though  some  were 
before  Steele  in  several  constituents  of  comic  excel- 
lence, yet  few  English  writers  have  been  before  him  in 
all. 

As  a  political  writer,  Steele,  though  warm,  was  on 
most  occasions  candid.  He  attacked  principles  and  mea- 
sures, but  did  not  descend  to  scurrilous  personalities.— 
His  general  views  of  government  are  just  and  enlarged ; 
his  applications  of  general  positions  to  particular  cases, 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  sometimes  partial.  His  poli- 
tical writings,  however,  afford  considerable  information 
concerning  the  state  of  affairs,  and  exhibit  an  accurate 
view  of  the  opinions  and  reasonings  of  the  Whigs  at 
the  time. 

As  a  writer  of  essays,  we  have  already  mentioned 
Sir  Richard  so  fully,  that  it  is  not  now  necessary  to 
dwell  on  his  merits.  He  is  an  able  and  agreeable  de- 
scriber  of  life  and  manners  ;  a  strenuous  and  persuasive 
supporter  of  religion  and  virtue. 
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**  The  incidents,"  says  the  Author  of  the  Rambler, 
*'  which  give  excellence  to  biography,  are  of  a  volatile 
and  evanescent  kind,  such  as  escape  the  memory,  and 
are  rarely  transmitted  by  tradition.  We  know  how  few 
can  pourtray  a  living  acquaintance,  except  by  his  most 
prominent  and  observable  particularities,  and  the  grosser 
features  of  his  mind  ;  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how 
much  of  this  liitle  knowledge  may  be  lost  in  imparting 
jt,  and  how  soon  a  succession  of  copies  will  lose  all  re-" 
semblance  of  the  original." 

Splendid  actions,  conspicuous  situations,  striking  vi- 
cissitudes, in  the  estimation  of  the  multitude  constitute 
the  most  important  subjects  of  biographical  record.— 
Undistinguished  by  such  appendages,  a  life  is  held  to  be 
little  deserving  of  transmission  to  posterity.  To  men 
who  estimat  utility  of  charafter  by  such  adventitious 
circumstances,  the  life  of  a  scholar  is  an  uninteresting 
subjeft  of  observation.  His  life  does  not  often  abound 
in  adventures.  He  rises  to  eminence  by  exertions  which, 
to  ordinary  discernment,  do  not  distinguish  him  from 
other  men.  W  hen  his  fame  is  established  by  time,  it  is 
generally  too  late  to  investigate  minutely  the  peculiari- 
ties of  habit  and  disposition  which  mark  his  character. 

For 
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For  the  life  of  Dr.  Parvell  the  world  is  obliged  to 
Goldsmith.  We  have  reason  to  regret  that  so  master- 
ly a  Writer  had  not  the  means  of  being  more  completely 
informed.  From  the  discriminating  powers,  and  agree- 
able niannerorcomnumication  of  that  celebrated  Writer, 
had  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  Dr.  Parnkll,  we  might  have  expefted  a  valu- 
able accession  to  useful  and  interesting  biography.  But 
Goldsmith  not  only  did  not  know  him  himself,  but 
was  obliged  to  take  his  character  from  those  whose 
knowledge  of  him  was  very  imperfedt.  "  There  is 
scarce  any  man  but  might  be  made  the  subjedl  of  a  very 
interesting  and  amusing  historj',  if  the  Writer,  besides 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  charafter  he  draws, 
was  able  to  mark  those  nice  distin6lions  which  separate 
it  from  all  others.  The  strongest  minds  have  usually 
the  most  striking  peculiarities,  and  would  consequently 
afford  the  richest  materials  :  but  in  the  present  instance, 
from  not  knowing  Dr.  Parnell,  his  peculiarities  are 
gone  to  the  grave  with  him,  and  we  are  obliged  to  take 
his  character  from  such  as  knew  but  little  of  him ;  or 
who,  perhaps,  could  have  given  very  little  information 
if  they  had  known  more." 

The  fa6ls  stated  in  the  present  account  of  Parnell 
are  principally  taken  from  Goldsmith. 

Thomas  Parnell,  Do(5lor  of  Divinity,  was  descend- 
ed from  an  ancient  family,  that  had  for  some  centuries 
been  settled  at  Congleton,  in  Cheshire.  His  father, 
Thomas  Parnell,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  Com- 
monwealth party,  upon  the  Restoration  went  over  to 
Ireland :  thither  he  carried  a  large  personal  fortune, 
which  he  laid  out  in  lands  in  that  kingdom.  The  estates 
he  purchased  there,  as  also  that  of  which  he  was  pos- 
sessed in  Cheshire,  descended  to  our  poet,  who  was  his 
eldest  son,  and  still  remain  in  the  family.  "  Thus, 
Goldsmith  observes,  "  want,  which  has  compelled  many 
of  our  greatest  men  into  the  service  of  the  Muses,  had 

no 
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»o  influence  upon  Parnell;  he  was  a  poet  by  inclina- 
tion." 

He  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1679,  and  receiv- 
ed the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  school  of 
Doctor  Jones,  in  that  city.     Surprising  things  are  told 
us  of  the  greatness  of  his  memory  at  that  early  period, 
as  of  liis  being  ab  e  to  repeat  by  heart  forty  lines  of  any 
book  at  tiie  tirst  reading;  and  of  his  getting  the  third 
book  of  the  iiiad  in  one  night's  time,  which  was  given 
in  order  to  c.  iinne  him  for  some  days.      Such  stories 
are  told  of  many  men  of  genius.     Goldsmith  by  no 
means  vouches  for  this  truth.  Without  giving  implicit 
credit  to  so  improbable  assertions,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  possessed  an  excellent  memory.  Goldsmith 
mentions  one  fa6l,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  pre- 
sum;  ti'on,  that  he  had  made  great  progress  in  learning 
at  a  very  early  age.     When  he  was  only  thirteen  years 
old,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of  Dub- 
lin.    Young  men  proposed  to  be  entered  at  that  Uni- 
versity, are  expelled  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  classics,  and  to  have  attained  some  proficiency  in 
the  Greek.     The  examination  for  entrance  is  accounted 
much  strifter  than  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. — 
"  His  progress,"  says  Goldsmith,  "  through  the  col- 
lege  course  of   study  was   probably  marked  with  but 
little  splendour;  his  imagination  might  have  been  too 
warm  to  relish  the  cold  logic  of  Buiigersdicius,  or  the 
dreary  subtleties  of  Smiglesius;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
as  a  classical  scholar  few  could  equal  him.      His  own 
compositions  shew  this;  and  the  difference  which  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  time  paid  him  upon  that  head, 
put  it  beyond  a  doubt."     He  took  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  the  9th  of  July,  1700,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  ordained  a  Deacon,   by  William,    Bishop  of 
Deirj',  having  a  dispensation  from  the  Primate,  as  being 
under  twenty-three  years  of  age.   He  was  admitted  into 
priest's  orders  about  three  years  after,  by  William, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin;  and  on  the  9th  of  Februar)^ 

1705. 
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1705,  he  was  collated  by  Sir  George  Ashe,  Bishop  of" 
Clogher.  About  that  time  also  lie  married  Miss  Anne 
MiNCHFN,  a  young  lady  of  great  merit  and  beauty,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  who  died  young;  and  one 
daughter,  who  is  still  living.  H  s  wife  died  sometime 
before  him,  and  her  death  is  said  to  have  had  so  great  an 
impression  on  his  spirits,  that  it  served  to  hasten  his 
own.  On  the  31st  of  May,  1716,  he  was  presented,  by 
his  friend  and  patron,  Archbishop  King,  to  the  vicarage 
of  Finglas,  a  benefice  worth  about  400I.  i:  year,  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin  ;  but  he  lived  to  enjoy  this  preferment 
a  very  short  time.  He  died  at  Chester,  in  July,  171 8, 
on  his  way  to  Ireland,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity  church 
in  that  town,  without  any  monument  to  mark  the  place 
of  his  interment.  As  he  died  without  male  issue,  his 
estate  devolved  to  his  only  nephew,  Sir  John  PARNELt, 
Baronet,  whose  father  was  younger  brother  to  the  Arch- 
deacon, and  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  in 
Ireland. 

*'  Such,"  says,  "  Goldsmith,  is  the  very  unpoetical 
detail  of  the  life  of  a  Poet.  Some  dates,  and  a  few 
facls  scarce  more  interesting  than  those  that  mark  the 
ornaments  of  a  country  tomb-stone,  are  all  that  remain 
of  one  whose  labours  now  begin  to  excite  universal 
curiosity." 

Parnell  is  by  his  contemporaries  allowed  to  have 
been  a  man  of  very  great  benevolence,  and  of  very 
agreeable  manners.  His  conversation  is  said  to  have 
been  extremely  pleasing ;  but  in  what  its  peculiar  excel- 
lence consisted,  is  now  unknown.  His  connexions 
were  extensive,  and  his  friends  numerous  and  respecta- 
ble. He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  wits  of  the 
age.  He  had  been  bred  a  Whig,  and  for  some  time  had 
adhered  to  that  party :  but  afterwards  attached  himself 
to  the  Tories.  Private  affeftion  and  friendship  have 
often  a  ver^^  powerful  influence  on  political  principles. 
Men  of  vigorous  understandings,  and  of  upright  inten- 
tioDs,   frequently  approve  of  measures    and  systems, 
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merely  because  they  were  embraced  or  supported  by 
men  whom  they  love  and  esteem. 

Parnell  was  probably  induced  to  join  the  Tories  by 
the  persuasions  and  arguments  of  Swift,  who,  after  he 
had  joined  that  party  himself,  was  very  eager  to  make 
converts  of  other  men  of  genius. 

Parnell's  friends  and  connections  at  home  were  by 
no  means  pleased  with  his  desertion  of  the  Whigs,  and 
his  associating  with  Tories.  Zealous  themselves  for 
the  Protestant  Succession,  they  could  not  approve  of 
any  man  who  approved  of  a  Swift,  an  Oxford,  or  a 
BoLiNGBROKE,  whom  they  deemed  its  determined  ene- 
mies. 

Swift  had  recommended  Parnell  to  his  friend  Har- 
LEY,  who,  whatever  charadler  he  may  have  deserved  as 
an  upright  Minister,  was  certainly  a  very  able  man,  and 
a  friend  to  literary  merit.  Swift  had  carried  Dr.  Par- 
>fELL  one  morning  to  introduce  him  to  the  Earl,  v/hom 
he  had  before  highly  prepossessed  in  his  favour.  He  left 
the  Doctor  in  an  outer  room,  went  to  Lord  Oxford, 
and  insisted  that  he,  with  his  Treasurer's  staff  in  his 
hand,  should  go  ou',  and  bid  him  welcome.  His  Lord- 
ship and  he  eve  •  after  were  most  intimate  friends.  Pope 
compliments  Harley  on  the  delicacy  of  his  choice  of 
intimate  friends,  and  mentions  Parnell  among  the 
number. 

The  following  are  verses  of  our  great  Poet  on  the 
subjeft,  written  after  Parnell's  death. 

"  Oh  just  beheld,  and  lost !  admir'd  and  mourn'd  ! 
Widi  softest  manners,  gentlest  arts,  adorn'd! 
Blest  in  each  science,  blest  in  every  strain; 
Dear  to  the  Muse,  to  Harley  dear  in  vain  ! 
For  him  thou  oft  hast  bid  the  world  attend, 
Fond  to  forget  the  statesman  in  the  friend  : 
For  Swift  and  him,  despis'd  the  farce  of  State, 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great; 
Dexfrcus,   the  craving,  fawning  croud  to  quit, 
And  picas'd  to  'scape  from  flattery  to  wit." 

Pops 
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Pope  was  peculiarly  fond  of  Parnell's  company.— 
Besides  the  compaiiioniible  talents  of  our  Author,  his 
classical  erudition  made  him  a  cons  derable  advantage  to 
Pope,  by  his  assistance  in  the  translation  of  Homer. 
Gay  was  also  \ery  much  attached  to  Parnell,  and  was 
aNo  obliged  to  him  for  assistance  of  another  description. 
Parnell  wa<:  ricii.  Gay  was  pour,  Parnell  was  fond 
of  writing,  and  having  no  cxcasion  himself  for  the  copy- 
money  of  his  works,  bestowed  it  on  Gay.  He  was  al- 
so on  terms  ofthe  most  affeclionate  friendship  with  Jer- 
VAS  and  Arbuthnot.  The  letters  which  were  written 
to  him  from  his  friends,  shew  the  veiy  high  opinion  they 
entertained  of  his  amiable  and  estimable  qualities,  and 
the  ven,'  great  delight  they  took  in  his  company.  From 
these  letters  it  appears,  as  far  as  their  testimony  can  go, 
that  he  was  an  agreeable,  a  generous,  and  a  sincere  man. 
Some  of  them  we  shall  quote  to  the  reader.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  by  Pope  to  Parnell  shews  the  fondness 
he  h;;d  for  the  Doctor's  company,  and  the  regret  he  felt 
at  his  absence.     Parnell  was  then  in  Ireland. 


London,  July  2gi^. 
dear  sir, 

"  I  WISH  it  were  not  as  injurious  as  vain,  to  complain 
too  much  of  a  man  that  forgets  me  ;  but  I  could  expos- 
tulate with  5-0U  a  whole  day  upon  your  inhuman  silence : 
I  call  it  inhuman  ;  nor  would  you  think  it  less,  if  you 
were  tiuly  sensible  of  the  uneasiness  it  gives  me.  Did 
I  know  you  so  ill  as  to  think  you  proud,  I  would  be  much 
less  concerned  than  I  am  able  to  be,  when  I  know  one 
of  the  best-iiatured  men  alive  negledls  me  ;  and  if  you 
know  me  so  ill  as  to  think  amiss  of  me,  with  regard  to 
ny  friendship  foi  you,  you  reallj-  do  not  deserve  half 
the  trouble  you  occasion  me.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that 
both  Mr.  Gay  and  myself  have  written  several  letters 
in  vain;  that  we  are  constanth'^ enquiring  of  all  who 
have  seen  Ireland,  if  they  saw  you,  and  that  (forgotten 
ss  we  arc)  we  are  every  day  remembering  you  in  our 

most 
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Tnost  agreeable  hours.      All  this  is  true  ;  as  that  we  are 
sincerely  lovers  of  you,  and  deplorers  of  your  absence; 
and  that  we  form  no  wish  more  ardently  than  that  which 
brings  you  over  to  us,  and  places  you  in  your  old  seat 
between  us.     We  have  lately  had  some  distant  hopes  of 
the  Dean's  design  to  revisit  England ;  will  not  you  ac- 
company him  ?  Or  is  England  to  lose  ev^ery  thing  that 
has  any  charms  for  us,  and  must  we  pray  for  banishment 
as  a  benediction  ?   I  have  once  been  witness  of  some,  I 
hope  all,  of  your  splenetic  hours  ;  come,  and  be  a  com- 
forter in  your  turn  to  me  in  mine.    I  am  in  such  an  un- 
settled state,  that  I  cannot  tell  if  I  shall  ever  see  you,  un- 
less it  be  this  year;  whether  I  do  or  not,  be  ever  assur- 
ed you  have  as  large  a  share  of  my  thoughts  and  good 
wishes  as  any  man,  and  as  great  a  portion  of  gratitude 
in  my  heart,  as  w'ould  enrich  a  monarch,  could  he  know 
where  to  find  it.  I  shall  not  die,  without  testifying  some- 
thing of  this  nature,  and  leaving  to  the  world  a  memo* 
rial   of  the  friendship  that  has  been  so  great  a  pleasure 
and  pride  to  me.     It  would  be  like  writing  my  own  epi- 
taph, to  acquaint  you  what  I  have  lost  since  I  saw  you, 
what  I  have  done,  what  1  have  thought,  where  I  have 
lived,  and  where  I  now  repose  in  obscurity.    My  friend 
Jervas,  the  bearer   of  this,   will  inform  you  of  all  the 
particulars  concerning   me,  and  Mr.  Ford  is  charged 
with  a  thousand  loves,  and  a  thousand  complaints,  and  a 
thousand  commissions  to  you  on  my  part.      They  will 
both  task  you  with  thenegledt  of  some  promises,  which 
were  too  agreeable  to  us  ail  to  be  forgot ;  if  j^ou  care 
for  any  of  us,  tell  them  so,  and  write  so  to  me.     I  can 
say  no  more,  but  that  1  love,  and  am  in  spite  of  the  long- 
est negledl  or  absence, 

Dear  sir, 
Your  mostafFeftionate  faithful  friend 
And  servant, 

A.  POPE." 

"Gay  is  in  Devonshire,  andfrom  thence  goes  to  Bath; 
my  father  and  mother  never  fail  to  commemorate  you.'* 

Gold- 
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GoLDSMTTH  informs  us  that  Parnell,  with  all  his 
ami^ibie  qualities,  which  rendered  him  so  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  happiness  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed, 
was  not  able  to  secure  his  own.  His  spirits  were  al- 
ways much  elated,  or  much  depressed.  His  life  was 
spent  in  rapture  or  in  agony.  When  he  found  his  fits 
of  sjilecn  and  uneasiness,  which  some  imcs  lasted  for 
weeks  together,  coniing  on  him,  he  retired  with  all  ex- 
pedition from  his  friends,  that  they  might  not  be  wit- 
nesses of  his  gloomy  hours. 

He  could  not,  however,  always  prevent  his  spleen 
from  manifesting  itself  in  their  presence.  To  this  Pope 
alludes  in  the  expression,  "I  have  once  been  witness  of 
your  splenetic  hours."  At  these  periods  of  melancholy, 
Parxell  usually  betook  himself  to  the  remote  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  procured  a  dismal  kind  of  satisfaction  to  him- 
self, bj'' giving  hideous  descriptions  of  the  surrounding 
solitude.  Scarce  a  bog  was  left  in  his  neighbourhood 
without  reproach,  and  scarce  a  mountain  reared  its  bead 
unsung.  Pope  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  in  answer  to  a 
dreary  description  of  Parnell's,  "  I  can  easily  image 
to  my  thoughts  the  solitary  hours  of  your  eremitical 
life  in  the  mountains,  from  something  parallel  to  it  in 
my  own  retirement  at  Binfield;"  and  in  another  place, 
"  We  are  both  miserably  enough  situated,  God  knows ; 
but  of  the  two  evils,  I  think  the  solitudes  of  the  South 
are  to  be  preferred  to  the  deserts  of  the  West."  In  this 
manner  Pope  answered  him  in  the  tone  of  his  own  com- 
plaints. These  descriptions  of  the  fancied  distress  of 
his  situation  served  to  give  him  a  temporary  relief. 

Parnell  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  ambitjon.  He 
was  conscious  of  his  talents,  and  knew  that  those  in 
power  were  disposed  to  promote  his  interest  and  ag- 
grandizement. Pie  expected  very  reasonably  to  rise  to 
high  preferment  in  the  church.  He  applied  himself  to 
preaching,  and  displayed  his  elocution  and  eloquence  with 
great  applause,  in  the  pulpits  of  London.  The  Queen's 
death  put  an  end  to  the  hones  of  preferment  entertained 

by 
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by  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the  greatest  Tory  Wri- 
ter, and  of  the  chief  Tory  Minister,  The  disappoint- 
ment of  his  ambition  would,  no  doubt,  add  to  the  fre- 
quency and  duration  of  his  periods  of  melancholy.  Do- 
mestic calamities  followed.  The  loss  of  his  wife,  and  of 
his  two  sons,  served  almost  totally  to  depress  his  spirits. 
From  his  distresses,  either  of  constitutional  tempera- 
ment or  of  afflifting  situations,  he  began  to  seek  relief 
in  the  bottle. 

The  dismal  accounts  he  transmitted  to  his  literary 
friends  of  the  country  and  inhabitants  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Ireland,  were  the  causes  of  displeasure  to  the 
gentlemen  of  his  neighbourhood.  As  he  v.'as  natu- 
rally of  a  social  turn,  and  still  more  since  he  had  taken 
a  liking  to  wine,  he  could  not  endure  to  be  without  the 
company  even  of  those  whom  he  pretended  to  despise. 
Indeed  it  is  verjamwise  of  a  man  to  express  contempt  or 
disgust  for  those  in  whose  company  he  has  the  most  fre- 
quent occasions  of  being,  because  they  may  be  his  infe- 
riors in  talents  or  information.  Many  are  they  whose 
afFeftion  is  valuable,  though  their  intelleftual  powers  be 
of  a  narrow  extent.  That  afFeftion  the  man  of  genius 
loses  by  manifestinghis  contempt.  That  fastidious  delica- 
cy, which  can  derive  no  relish  but  from  the  high  flavour  of 
wit  and  genius,  is  often,  we  apprehend,  not  real  but  af- 
fected. If  it  be  real,  it  is  unfortunate ;  because  it  has  so 
few  opportunities  of  being  gratified. 

The  following  letter  from  Pope  is  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  important  assistance  he  derived  from  our 
Author  in  the  translation  of  Ho^JER.  It  is  indeed  am- 
biguously expressed;  but  the  meaning  is  obvious. 


Bingjidd,  near  Oakingkam,  Tuesday. 
DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  believe  the  hurry  you  were  in,  hindered  your  giv- 
ing me  a  word  by  the  last  post;  so  that  I  am  yet  to  learn 
VOL,  I,  >i  whether 
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whether  you  got  well  to  town,  or  continue  so  there  ?  I 
very  much  feai  both  tor  your  henkh  and  your  quiet. 
And  no  niun  living  tan  be  mort  truly  concerned  in  any 
thing  that  touches  either  than  myself.  I  wouldcomfort 
myself,  however,  with  hoping  that  your  business  may 
not  be  unsuccessiul,  for  your  soke  ;  and  that,  at  least,  it 
may  soon  be  put  into  other  propc'  hands,  r  or  my  own, 
I  beg  earneiiliyof  you  to  return  to  us  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. You  know  huw  veiy  nuicli  I  want  you,  and  that 
however  your  business  may  tie;  end  upon  any  other,  my 
business  depends  entirely  upon  you  ;  and  yet  still  I  hope 
you  will  find  your  mai;,  even  though  1  lose  you  the 
mean  while.  At  this  time,  tlie  more  1  love  you,  the  more 
I  can  sj)are  you  ;  which  .-.lone  will,  I  dare  say,  be  a  rea- 
son to  you  to  let  me  have  )ou  back  the  sooner.  The 
minute  1  lost  you,  Eustathins,  with  nine  thousand  con- 
tra(5tions  of  the  Creek  character,  arose  to  my  view  ! 
Spemdanus,  withall  n:s  auxiliaries,  in  num.ber  a  thousand 
pages,  (value  three  shillings)  and  Daciek's  three  vo- 
lumes, Barnes's  two,  Valterie's  three,  Cuferus  half 
in  Greek,  Leo  Allattus  three  parts  in  Greek,  Scali- 
GER,  Machobils,  and  (worse  tlian  them  ali)  Aulls 
Gellius  I  All  these  rushed  upon  mj'  soul  at  once,  and 
whelmed  me  under  a  fit  of  the  head-ach.  I  cursed  them  all, 
religiously,  damned  my  best  fi lends  among  the  rest,  and 
even  blasphemed  Homer  himself.  Dear  Sir,  not  only  as 
you  are  a  friend,  and  a  good  natured  man  ;  but  as  you  are 
a  Christian  and  a  divine,  come  back  speedily,  and  prevent 
the  increase  of  my  sins  ;  for  at  the  rate  I  have  begun  to 
rave,  1  shall  not  only  damn  all  poets  and  commentators 
who  have  gone  before  me,  but  be  damned  myself  by  all 
who  come  after  me.  To  be  serious  ;  you  have  not  only 
left  me  to  the  last  degree,  impatient  for  your  return,  who 
at  all  times  should  have  been  so,  (though  never  so  much 
as  since  I  knew  you  in  best  health  here)  but  you  have 
wrought  several  miracles  upon  our  family;  you  have 
made  old  people  fond  of  a  young  and  gay  person,  and 
inveterate  papists  of  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng  • 

I  laud ; 
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land  ;  even  nurse  herself  is  in  danger  of  being  in  love 
in  her  old  age,  and  (for  aught  I  know)  would  even  marry 
Dexnis  for  your  sake,  because  he  is  your  man,  and  loves 
his  master.  In  short,  come  down  forthwith,  or  give  me 
good  r«?iisons  for  delaying,  though  but  for  a  day  or  two, 
by  the  next  post.  If  1  find  them  just,  I  will  come  up 
to  you,  though  you  know  how  precious  my  time  is  at 
present;  my  hours  were  never  worth  so  much  money 
before ;  but  perhaps  you  are  not  sensible  of  this,  wlio 
give  away  your  own  works.  You  are  a  generous  au- 
thor ;  I,  a  hacknej  scribbler  :  jou  are  a  Grecian,  and  bred 
at  an  university  ;  I,  a  poor  Englishman,  of  my  own  edu- 
cating :  }'ou  are  a  reverend  parson  ;  I,  a  wag  :  in  short, 
you  are  Dr.  Paknelle,  (with  an  E  at  the  end  of  your 
name)  and  I 

Your  most  obliged  and  affeftionate  friend 
And  faithful  servant, 

//.  POPE." 
"  Mj'hearty  service  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  Akbuthnot, 
Mr,  Ford,  and  the  true  genuine  shepherd,  J.  Gay  of 
Devon.     I  expeft  him  down  with  you." 


The  obligations  of  Gay  to  Parvell  are  more  ex- 
plicitly shewn  in  another  letter  by  the  same  writer. 


DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  write  to  you  with  the  same  warmth,  the  same  zeal 
of  good-will  and  friendship,  v/ith  which  I  used  to  con- 
verse with  you  two  jears  ago  ;  and  cannot  think  myself 
absent,  when  I  feel  you  so  much  at  my  heart.  Thepic- 
ture  of  you,  which  Jervas  brought  me  over,  is  infi- 
nitely less  lively  a  representation,  than  that  I  carry  about 
with  me,  and  which  rises  in  my  mind  whenever  I  think 
of  you.  I  have  many  an  agreeable  reverie  through  these 
woods  and  downs,  where  we  once  rambled  together;  my 
M  z  head 
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head  is  sometimes  at  thebatli,and  sometimes  at  Letcomb, 
where  the  Dean  makes  a  great  part  of  my  imaginary 
entertainment,  this  being  the  cheapest  way  of  treating 
me.  I  hope  he  will  not  be  displeased  at  this  manner  of 
paying  my  respefts  to  him,  instead  offolloning  my  friend 
Jervas's*^  example,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  as 
much  inclination  to  do,  as  I  want  ability.  I  have  been 
ever  since  December  last  in  greater  variety  of  business, 
than  any  such  men  as  you  (that  is,  divines  and  philo- 
sophers) can  possibly  imagine  a  reasonable  creature  ca- 
pable of.  Gay's  play,  among  the  rest,  has  cost  much 
time  and  long-suffering,  to  stem  a  tide  of  malice  and 
party,  that  certain  authors  have  raised  against  it.  The 
best  revenge  upon  such  fellows  is  now  in  my  hands,  I 
mean  your  Zoilus,  which  really  transcends  the  expefta- 
tion  I  had  conceived  of  it.  I  have  put  it  into  the  press, 
beginning  with  the  poem  Batracbam  ;  for  you  seem  by 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  dedication  to  it,  to  design  to 
prefix  the  name  of  some  particular  person.  I  beg  there- 
fore to  know  for  whom  you  intend  it,  that  the  publica- 
tion may  not  be  delayed  on  this  account,  and  this  as  soon 
as  possible.  Inform  me  also,  upon  what  terms  I  am  to 
deal  with  the  bookseller,  and  whether  you  design  the 
cop5''-money  for  Gay,  as  you  formerly  talked ;  what 
number  of  books  you  would  have  yourself,  §:c.  I  scarce 
see  any  thing  to  be  altered  in  the  whole  piece.  In  the 
poems  you  sent,  I  will  take  the  liberty  you  allow  me. 
The  story  of  Pandora  and  the  Eclogue  upon  Health  are 
the  most  beautiful  things  I  ever  read.  I  do  not  say  this 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest ;  but  as  1  have  read  these  of- 
tener.  Let  me  know  how  far  my  commission  is  to  ex- 
tend, and  be  confident  of  my  pun6lual  performance  of 
whatever  j'ou  enjoin.  I  must  add  a  paragraph  on  this 
occasion,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Ward,  whose  verses  have 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  ;  I  wiil  contrive  they  shall 
be  so  to  the  world,  whenever  I  can  find  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity of  publishing  them. 

"  I  shall 

*  Painting. 
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"I  shallverysoon  printan  entire  collecT:ion  of  my  own 
madrigals,  which  I  look  upon  as  making  my  last  will  and 
testament,  since  in  it  I  shall  give  all  I  ever  intend  to 
give,  (which  I  will  beg  yours  and  the  Dean's  accept- 
ance of)  you  must  look  on  me  no  more  as  a  poet,  but  a 
plain  commoner,  who  lives  upon  his  own,  and  fears  and 
flatters  no  man.  I  hope  before  I  die,  to  discharge  the 
debt  I  owe  to  Homer,  and  get  upon  the  whole  just  fame 
enough  to  serve  for  an  annuity  for  my  own  time,  though 
I  leave  nothing  to  posterity, 

"I  beg  our  correspondence  may  be  more  frequent  than 
it  has  been  of  late.  I  am  sure  my  esteem  and  love  for 
you  never  more  deserved  it  from  you,  or  more  prompted 
it  from  you.  I  desired  our  friend  Jervas  (in  the  great 
hurry  of  my  business)  to  say  a  great  deal  in  my  name, 
both  to  yourself  and  the  Dean,  and  must  once  more  re- 
peat assurances  to  you  both,  of  an  unchanging  friend- 
ship, and  unalterable  esteem.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  en- 
tirely. 

Your  affectionate,  faithful, 

Obliged  friend  and  servant, 

A.  POPEr 


The  letter  just  quoted  shews  the  high  estimation  in 
which  our  Author  was  held  by  our  great  Poet,  and  the 
confidence  with  which  he  communicated  to  him  his  af- 
fairs and  intentions.  Our  Author  loved  Pope  with  no 
less  affection.  Besides  Pope,  the  friends  to  whom  h« 
was  highly  attached  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
were  Jervas,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  Swirr.  Among 
these,  he  was  particularly  happy,  his  mind  was  entirely 
at  ease.  "  Indeed,"'  says  Goldsmith,  "it  was  a  society 
in  which,  of  all  others,  a  wise  man  might  be  most  fool- 
ish, without  incurring  any  danger  of  contempt."  Per- 
haps the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  letter  to  him 
from  a  part  of  this  junto,  as  there  is  something  striking 
even  in  the  levities  of  genius.  It  comes  from  Gay, 
M  3  Jervas, 
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jEn\  AS,  Aruutiinot  iirul  Toi-k,  assembled  at  a  chop- 
house,  near  tlie  Change,  ;iiid  is  as  follws  : 


Mv  PEAR  sin, 

"  I  was  last  summer  in  Devonshire,  and  am  tliis  winter 
at  Mrs.  Benyeh's.  In  the  summer  I  wrote  a  poem, 
and  in  the  winter  1  ha.  c  published  it,  which  1  have  sent 
to  you  by  Dr.  Ejlwood.  In  the  summer  I  eat  two 
dishes  of  toad-stools  of  my  own  gathering,  instead  of 
niushrooins;  and  in  the  winter  I  have  been  sick  with 
•wine,  as  I  am  at  this  time,  blessed  be  God  for  it,  as  I  must 
bless  God  for  all  things.  In  the  summer  I  spoke  truth 
to  damsels;  in  the  winter  I  told  lies  to  ladies:  now  you 
know  where  I  have  been,  and  what  1  have  done.  I  shall 
tell  you  what  I  intend  to  do  the  ensuing  summer ;  I  pro- 
pose to  do  the  same  thing  I  did  last,  which  was  to  meet 
you  in  any  part  of  England  you  would  appoint :  do  not 
let  me  have  two  disappointments.  I  have  longed  to 
hear  from  you,  and  to  that  intent  teazed  you  with  three 
or  four  letters ;  but  having  no  answer,  I  feared  both 
5'ours  and  nu' letters  might  have  miscarried.  I  hope  my 
performance  will  please  the  Dean,  whom  I  often  wish 
for,  and  to  whom  I  would  h:.ve  often  wrote  ;  but  for 
the  same  reasons,  I  neglected  writing  to  you.  I  hope  I 
need  not  tell  you,  how  I  love  you,  and  how  glad  I  shall 
be  to  hear  from  you,  which  next  to  seeing  you  would 
be  the  greatest  satisfadlion  to 

Your  most  affectionate  friend. 
And  humble  servant, 

J.  GA  y." 


DEAK  MH.   ARCnCEACON, 

"  Though  my  pi  oportion  of  this  epistle  should  be  but 
a  sketch  in  miniature,  jet  I  take  up  half  this  page,  hav- 
ing paid  my  club  with  the  good  company,  both  for  our 
dinner  of  chops,  and  for  this  paper.       The  poets  will 

give 
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give  you  lively  descriptions  in  their  way;  I  shall  only 
acquaint  you  with  thjt  which  is  direftly  my  province. 
I  have  just  set  the  last  hand  to  a  couplet,  for  so  I  may 
call  two  nymphs  in  one  piece.     They  are  Pope's  favou- 
rites ;   and  though  few,  you  will  guess,  must  have  cost 
me  more  pains  thnn  any  nymphs  are  worth.       He  is  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expert  that  I  should  have  made  them 
as  beautiful  upon  canvas,  as  he  has  done  upon  paper.     If 
this  same  Mr.  Pope  s  ould  omit  to  write   for  the  dear 
Frogs,*  and  the  Pervigilium,  I  must  intreat  you  not  to 
let  me  languish  for  them,  ss  I  have  done  ever  since  they 
crossed  the  se;is.     Remember  by  what  neglerts,  &c.  we 
missed  them  when  we  lost  you,  and  therefore  I  have  not 
yet  forgiven  any  of  these  trifles,  that  let  them  escape 
and  run  those  hazards.       I  am  going  on  at  the  old  rate, 
and  want  you  and  the  Dean  prodigiousl}',  and  am  in 
hopes  of  making  you  both  a  visit  this  summer,  and  of 
hearing  from  you  both,  now  you  are  together. f      For- 
TESQUE,  I  am  sure,  will  be  concerned  that  he  is  not  in 
Cornhill,  to  set  his  hand  to  these  presents,  not  only  as  a 

witness,  but  as  a 

Serviteur  trcs  humble, 

C.  JERFAS:' 

"It  is  so  great  an  honour  to  a  poor  Scotchman  to  be 
remembered  at  this  time  of  the  day,  especially  by  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Glaciulis  Icrne,  that  I  take  it  very  thank- 
fully, and  have,  with  my  good  friends,  remembered  you 
r.t  ourtablein  the  chop-house  in  Exchange  Alley.  There 
wanted  nothing  to  complete  our  happiness,  but  your 
company,  and  our  dear  friend  the  Dean's.  I  am  sure  the 
whole  entertainment  would  havebeen  to  his  relish.  Gay 
has  got  so  much  money  by  his  art  of  walking  the  streets, 
that  he  is  ready  to  set  up  his  equipage  ;  he  is  just  going 
to  the  Bank  to  negotiate  some  exchange  bills.       Mr. 


M  4 


Pope 


*  Pa R  N E  I.  l's  BuUU  of  the  Frogs  and  Mia,  from  Home  !i. 
+  la  Ireland. 
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Pope  delays  the  second  volume  of  his  Homer,  till  the 
martial  spirit  of   the  rebels   is   quite   quelled,    it  being 
judged  that  the  first  part  did  some  harm  that  way.     Our 
love  again  and  again  to  the  dear  Dejin,fuimus  Tories,* 
1  can  say  no  more, 

arbuthnot:' 


"  Whenamnii  is  conscious  that  lie  does  no  good  him- 
self, the  next  thing  is  to  cause  others  to  do  some.  I  may 
claim  some  merit  this  way,  in  hastening  this  testimonial 
from  your  friends  above  writing;  their  love  to  you,  in- 
deed, wants  no  spur,  their  ink  wants  no  pen,  their  pen 
wants  no  hand,  tiieir  hand  wants  no  heart,  and  so  forth, 
(after  the  manner  of  R.^eelais,  which  is  betwixt  some 
meaning  and  no  meaning)  and  yet  it  maybe  said,  when 
present  thought  and  opportunity  is  wanting,  their  pens 
want  ink,  their  hands  want  pens,  their  hearts  want  hands, 
fitc.  till  time,  place,  and  conveniency  concur  to  set  them 
a  writing,  as  at  present,  a  sociable  meeting,  a  good  din- 
ner, warm  fire,  and  an  easy  situation,  do  to  the  joint  la- 
bour and  pleasure  of  this  epistle. 

"  Wherein  if  I  should  say  nothing,  I  should  say  much, 
(much  being  included  in  my  love,  though  my  love  be 
such)  that  if  I  should  say  much,  I  should  yet  say  no- 
thing, it  being  (as  Cowley  says)  equally  impossible  ei- 
ther to  conceal  or  express  it. 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you  the  thing  I  wish  above  all  things, 
it  is  to  see  you  again  ;  the  next  is  to  see  here  your  trea- 
tise of  ZoiLus,  with  the  Batracbomuamachia,  and  the 
Perv'tgiliiqn  Veneris,hot\i  whichrpoems  are  master-pieces 
in  several  kinds ;  and  I  question  not,  the  prose  is  as  ex- 
cellent 


*  Alluding  to  Pantheus's  beautiful  periphrasis,  in  which  he 
tells ^NF.  AS  of  the  dcstrufllon  in  which  Troy  is  involved.  Fuimus 
Troes,  fail  Illium  et  ingens  gloria,  &c.  Arbuthnot,  by  the 
allusion,  perhaps  meant  to  compliment  the  Dean  on  his  strenuous 
support  of  the  Tory  cause,  and  to  express  his  regret  for  its  fallen 
state  on  the  death  of  the  Queen.  Perhaps  he  thought  of  no  other 
resemblance,  but  the  resemblance  of  sound. 
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cellent  in  its  sorts,  as  the  Essay  on  HoMEn.  Nothing 
can  be  more  glorious  to  that  great  author,  than  that  the 
same  hand  who  raised  his  best  statue,  and  deck'd  it  with 
its  old  laurels,  should  also  hang  up  the  scarecrow  of  his 
miserable  critic,  and  gibbet  up  the  carcase  of  Zoilus, 
to  The  terror  of  the  writings  of  posterity.  More  and 
much  more  upon  this,  and  a  thousand  other  subjeas,  will 
be  the  matter  of  my  next  letter,  wherein  I  must  open 
all  the  friend  to  you.  At  this  time  I  must  be  contented 
with  telling  you  I  am,  faithfully. 

Your  most  afFe6lionate 
And  humble  servant, 

A.  pope:* 


The  reader  will  perceive,  that  if  some  of  this  letter 
was  trifling,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  desultory,  that 
it  is  the  trifling  and  desultoriness  of  relaxed  genius.  As 
an  effusion  of  friendship,  it  is  a  very  high  honour  to 
the  writers,  and  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed.     Before   Swift  had  retired  to  Ireland,  and 
whilst  Parn-ell   was  in  London,  the  authors  of  the 
letters  just  quoted  and  those  two  gentlemen  formed 
themselves  into  a  society,  called  the  Scriblenis  Cbib. — 
They  wrote  many  things  in  conjundion ;  and  according 
to  Goldsmith,  Gay  usually  was  amanuensis.  Of  these 
joint  produ6lions,  in  whichP  arnell  hada  principal  share, 
the  Origin  of  the  Sciences  from  the  Monkies  of  Ethiopia,\s 
particularly  mentioned.      The  Life  of  Homer  also,  pre- 
fixed to  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  is  written  by 
Parnell.     The  conneftion  between  these  wits  advan- 
ced the  fame  and  interest  of  them  all.     They  submitted 
their  several  produc1;ions  to  the  review  of  their  friends, 
and  readily  adopted  alterations  diftated  by  taste  and 
judgment,  unmixed  with  envy,  or  any  sinister  motive. 
With  those  friends  Parnell  continued  intimately  con- 
nefted  during  all  his  life.     Every  year,  as  soon  as  he 
had  collefted  the  rents  of  his  estate,  and  the  revenue  of 

his 
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his  benefices,  he  came  over  to  England,  and  spent  some 
niDriths.     He  lived  in  an  elet^ant  stilo,  wlion  he  was  in 
the  world;  and  rather  impaired  tlian  inipioved  his  estate. 
When  the  members  of  the  Scriblerus  Club  were  in 
town,  thej'  were  generally  together,  and  often  made  ex- 
cursions into  the  countr3^     They  generally  preferred 
walking  to  riding.    The}' all  agreed  once  to  walk  down 
to  the  house  of  a  nobleman,  (we  believe  Lord  Bur- 
lington's) about  twelve  miles  from  town.      It  was 
Swift's  custom,  in  whatever  company  he  might  visit 
or  travel,  to  endeavour  to  piocuie  the  Lest  bed  for  him- 
self.    To  secure  that  on  the  present  occasion,  Swift, 
^vho  was  an  excellent  walker,  proposed,  as   they  were 
leaving  tov^'n,  that  each  should  make  the  best  of  his  way. 
Parnell  guessing  the  Dean's  intentions,  pretended  to 
agree;  but  as  soon  as  his  friend  was  out  of  sight,  he 
took  horse,  and  arrived  at  his  Loi  dship's  by  another  way, 
before  Swift.     Having  acquainted  his  noble  host  with 
the  other's  design,  he  begged  of  him  to  disappoint  it. — 
It  was  resolved  that  SwiVt  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
house.     Swift  had  never  had  the  small-pox,  and  was, 
as  all  his  friends  knew,  ven.'  much  afraid  of  catching 
that  distemper.     A  servant  was  dispatched  to  meet  him 
2$  he  was  approaching  the  gate,  and  to  tell  him  that  the 
smnll-pox  was  raging  in  the  house;  that  it  would  be  un- 
safe for  him  to  enter  the  doors,  but  that  there  was  a 
field-bed  in  a  summer-house  in  the  garden  at  his  service. 
Thither  the  Dean  was  under  the  necessity  of  betaking 
himself.     He  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  a  cold 
supper,  whilst  his  friends,  whom  he  had  tried  to  out- 
strip, were  feasting  in  the  house.     At  last,  after  they 
thought  tlie)'h-;d  sufficiently  punished  his  too  eager  de- 
sire for  his  own  accommodation,    they    requested   his 
Lordship  to  admit  him  into  the  company.    The  Dean 
was  obliged  to  promise  he  v.ould  not  afterwards,  when 
with  his  friends,  attempt  to  secure  the  best  bed  to  him- 
self.    Swift  was  often  the  butt  of  their  waggery.— 
That  the  Dean  bore  with  great  good  humour,  knowing 

well 
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well  that  though  they  laughed  at  his  singularities,  they 
esteemed  his  virtues,  admired  his  ^vlt,  and  venerated  his 

wisdom. 

Many  were  the  frolics  of  the  Scriblerus  Club.    They 
often  experienced  the  truth  of  an  observation  made  by 
a  poet,*  who,  had  he  lived  in  their  time,  would  have 
been  probably  one  of  the  society,  Diilce  est  cLsipcrc  in 
loco.-\     The  time  for  wits  to  play  the  fool  is  when  they 
are  met  together  to  relax  from  the  severity  of  mental 
exertion.     Their  follies  have  a  degree  of  extravagance 
much  beyond  the  phlegmatic  merriment  of  sober  dul- 
ness,  andean  be  relished  by  those  only  who,  having  wit 
themselves,  can  trace  the  extravagance  to  the  real  source, 
and  make  a  candid  allowance  for  an  effeft  that  would 
not  have  existed  but  for  a  noble  cause.     This  society 
carefully  abstained  from  their  frolics  before  the  stupid 
and  ignorant,  knowing  that  on  no  occasion  ought  a  wise 
man  to  guard  his  words  and  atT:ions,  more  than  when  in 
company  with  fools.     How   long  the  Scriblerus  Club 
lasted  is  not  exaftly  ascertained.    We  do  not  know  that 
it  existed  during  the.  intimacy  between  Swift  and  Ad- 
dison, previous  to  the  Doftor's  connecT:ion  with  the 
Tory  Ministry. 

Parnell  was  little  more  than  ten  years  in  the  world. 
His  excursions  to  England  began  in  1706,  and  he  died 
in  1718.  After  the  death  of  his  wire,  he  could  not  bear 
solitude,  and  often,  as  v/e  already  said,  sought  relief 
from  wine,  from  the  load  of  grief  that  oppressed  his 
mind.  He  became  habitually  intemperate  in  drinking, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death. 

Parnell  was  a  man  of  very  amiable  dispositions, 
and  of  a  benevolent  generous  heart.    Joined  by  kindred 
talents  and  qualities,  he  loved,  esteemed,  and  revered 
his  fnends  ;  and  was  by  them  loved,  esteemed,  and  re- 
vered 


*  Horace. 

+  "  It  is  pleasant  to  indul-c  In  Innocent  frolics,  on  proper  occa- 
sions.'* 
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vered.  He  was  respefled  by  the  world  as  a  man  of  su- 
perior endowments.  To  talents,  learning,  and  virtue, 
were  joined  an  ample  estate,  and  consideiable  appoint- 
ments in  the  church.  Though  not  a  very  great  econo- 
mist, he  was  by  no  means  so  profuse  as  to  have  mate- 
rially reduced  his  fortune.  One  part  of  the  constitution 
of  his  own  mind  interfered  with  the  happiness  resulting 
from  so  accumulated  advantages.  His  sensibility  was  too 
ardent,  his  passions  were  too  easily  moved.  In  feeling 
minds  passions  naturallj^  burn  with  too  great  vehemence, 
unless  they  have  been  early  restrained  and  regulated  by 
judicious  discipline,  or  modified  and  cooled  by  inter- 
course with  mankind.  The  first  of  these  advantages  it 
is  very  probable  Parnell  possessed.  Heir  to  a  great 
estate,  and  the  delight  of  his  parents,  for  his  promising 
genius,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  he  would  be  indul- 
ged in  whatever  he  wanted,  and  not  be  inured  to  disap- 
pointment. The  greater  part  of  his  time,  until  he  wa* 
almost  thirty,  was  spent  in  the  recluseness  of  college. 
Cloistered  solitude  may  be  favourable  to  the  acquisition 
of  abstract  science,  but  is  certainly  very  unfavourable 
to  the  forming  of  the  temper,  or  the  repression  of  ex- 
cessive passions.  Whatever  misery  might  accrue  to 
Parnell  himself,  from  the  defefts  in  his  tempferament, 
natural  or  habitual,  he  very  rarely  suffered  himself  to  be 
so  transported  with  passion  as  to  disturb  the  happiness 
of  his  friends  and  family,  an  extraordinar}'  degree  of 
self-command  in  a  person  of  extreme  irritability. 

Of  Parnell's  literary  produdtions,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest was  Hesiod,  or  Tbe  Rise  of  Woman.  It  first  ap- 
peared in  a  miscellany  published  by  TonsoiV.  It  is  an 
admirable  illustration  of  an  idea  of  Hesiod.  The  song 
beginning,  "  My  days  have  been  so  woridrousfree,"  was 
the  genuine  dictate  of  his  love  for  Miss  Anne  Minchint, 
the  young  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married.  Gold- 
smith tells  us,  the  anacreontic  beginning,  "  HHjenspring 
came  on  with  fresh  delight,"  is  taken  from  a  French  poet, 
but  superior  to  the  original.  The  subject  is  Nature  go- 
ing 
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ing  in  quest  of  Love,  in  the  season  of  the  spring.  The 
imagery  is  beautiful,  and  the  sentiments  natural  and 
pleasing;  the  versification  is  harmonious.  Greater  ex- 
cellence is  not  to  be  expected  on  a  subjedl  so  hackneyed 
among  the  poets. 

The  anacreontic,  "  Gay  Baccbus,"  l^c.  is  a  translation 
from  the  Latin.  Parnell  applied  the  charafters  to  some 
of  his  friends.  Compositions  applicable  to  some  exist- 
ing objefts  often  have,  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom 
these  objects  are  of  consequence,  a  value  much  above 
their  real  intrinsic  merits.  The  subject  is,  the  tendency 
of  wine  to  exhilarate  wit  and  enflame  love,  when  it  is 
taken  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  after  that  degree  is  exceed- 
ed, t    dispel  them  both. 

The  Fairy  Tale  is  a  fine  allegory,  shewing  the  little 
value  of  corporeal  endowments,  compared  with  mental. 
Perhaps  none  of  Parnell's  performances  discover 
more  genius.  Wit  and  virtue,  without  beauty,  becom- 
ing amiable  in  the  eyes  of  a  mistress,  in  preference  to 
beauty  without  wit  and  virtue,  is  finely  described.  The 
following  stanza,  on  the  superior  efficacy  of  virtue,  con- 
dudes  the  poem  : 

*'  But  virtue  can  itself  advance 
To  what  the  fav'rite  fools  of  chance 
By  fortune  seem'd  design'd : 
Virtue  can  gain  the  odds  of  fate, 
And  from  itself  shake  off  the  weight 
Upon  the  unworthy  mind." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Parnell,  in  this  poem,  in- 
tended a  compliment  to  his  friend  Pope,  with  so  many 
intelle(5lual  and  moral  endowments,  so  defective  in  per- 
sonal beauty. 

The  Perviiighim  Veneris  is  very  well  translated;  the 
spirit  of  the  original  is  transfused  by  Parnell  into  his 
version.  The  versification  is  easy,  flowing,  and  hir- 
monious.  The  Pervilighon  Veneris,  as  the  learned  reader 
knows,  has  been  by  many  ascribed  to  Catullus.  Others 

have 
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have  denied  that  it  wns  the  composition  of  that  poet.— 
It  is  not  our  business  to  determine  that  point.  Whoever 
was  the  author,  it  is  replete  with  natural  and  impassioned 
description. 

I'he  following  quotation  from  the  original,  and  the 
translation,  will  afford  to  the  reader  a  specimen  of  the 
excellency  of  1*arnell's  version. 

Cras  ain't,  qui  nuhquam  amavit ;  quiqw  amavit,  eras  amct. 

Vcr  novum,  ver  jam  cai:oruni :  vcrc  r.atus  orbis  est, 
Verc  concorildMt  amorcs,  verc  nubent  alitcs, 
Et  ncmus  comam  resolvit  de  maritis  imbribus. 
Cras  amorcm  copulatrix  inter  umbras  arborum 
Implicat  gazas  vircntcs  de  flagello  myrteo. 
Cias  Dion  E  jura  d  cit,  fulta  sublimi  throno. 
Cras  arntt,  qui  nunquam  amavit ;  qiiique  amavit,  eras  amet. 

Tunc  liquore  de  supcino,  fpumeo  ponti  c  globo, 
Ca?rulas  inter  catervas,  inter  &  bipcdcs  equos, 
Fecit  undanicm  Dionen  de  maritis  imbiibus. 
Cras  amet,  qui  nunquam  amavit;  quiquc  amavit,  cras  amct. 

Ipsa  gemmas  purpurantem  pingit  annum  floribus, 
Ipsa  surgentis  papiilas  de  Favoni  spritu, 
Urguet  in  toros  tcpentes;  ipsa  roris  lucldi, 
No6iis  aura  qucm  relinquit,  spargit  umcntis  aquas, 
Et  micant  lachrymaE  trcmentcs  decidivo  pondere, 
Gutta  prseceps  orbe  parvo  sustinet  casus  suos. 
In  pudorcm  florulentse  prodiderunt  purpurae. 
Timor  ille,  quern  screnis  astra  rorant  noclibus. 
Mane  virgines  papiilas  solvit  umenti  peplo. 
Ipsa  jussit  mane  ut  udac  virgines  nubant  rosae 
Fusze  prius  de  cruore  deque  amoris  osculis. 
Deque  gemmis,  deque  flammis,  deque  solis  purpuris. 
Cras  ruborum  qui  latebat  veste  teftus  ignea, 
Unica  marito  node  non  pudebit  solvere. 
Cras  amet,  qui  nunquam  amaz it ;  quique  amavit,  cras  amet. 


' '  Let  those  love  now,  who  never  lot^d  lefore ; 
"  Let  those  who  always  bvd,  now  love  the  more." 

"  The  spring,  the  new,  the  warb'ling  spring  appears, 
"  The  youthful  scasan  of  reviving  years; 


In 
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"  In  spiing  tVio  loves  enkindle  mutual  heats, 

"  The  feather'd  nation  chuse  their  tuneful  mates, 

"  The  trees  growiruitful  with  descending  rain, 

"  And  drcst  in  diff'ring  greens  adorn  the  plain. 

*'  She  comes;  to-morrow  beauty's  empress  roves 

"  Thro'  walks  that  winding  inn  within  the  groves; 

"  She  twines  the  shooting  myrtle  into  bow'rs, 

"  And  ties  their  meeting  tops  with  wreaths  of  flow'rs, 

*'  Then  rals'd  sublimely  on  her  easy  throne 

"  From  nature's  pow'iful  dlftatcs  draws  her  own." 

"  Let  tJhse  love  vcza,  who  never  lov'd  before  ; 
«'  let  those  who  always  lov'd,  now  love  the  viore^    . 

"  'Twas  on  that  d:iy  which  saw  the  teeming  flood 
"  Swell  round,  iiTiprcgnale  with  celestial  blood; 
"  Wand" ring  in  circles  stood  the  finny  crew, 
"  The  midst  was  left  a  void  expanse  of  blue, 
"  There  parent  ocean  work'd  with  heaving  throes 
"  And  dropping  wet  the  fair  Dione  rose.  ' 

"  Let  those  love  fww,  who  never  lov'd />f fore; 
"  Let  tho%s  who  always  luv'J,  now  love  tie  wore.'' 

«'  She  paints  the  purple  year  with  vary'd  show, 

"  Tips  the  green  gem,  and  makes  the  blossom  glow. 

"  She  makes  the  turgid  buds  receive  the  breeze, 

"  Expand  to  leaves,  and  shade  the  naked  trees. 

"  When  guh'ring  damps  the  misty  nights  diffuse, 

"  She  sprinkles  all  the  morn  with  balmy  dews; 

"  Bright  trembling  pearls  depend  at  ev'ry-spray, 

"  And  kept  from  falling,  seem  to  fall  .iway. 

"  A  glossy  freshness  hence  the  rose  receives, 

"  And  blushes  sweet  through  all  her  silken  leaves; 

"  (The  drops  descending  through  the  silent  night, 

•''  While  stars  serenely  roll  their  golden  light) 

"  Close  'till  the  morn,  her  humid  veil  she  holds; 

"  Then  deckt  with  virgin  pomp  the  flow'r  unfolds. 

"  Soon  will  the  morning  blush  :  Ye  maids!   prepare, 

"  In  rosy  garlands  bind  your  flowuig  hair; 

'«  'Tis  "V^E  N  u  &'  plant :  the  blood  fair  Ve  n  i;  s  shed, 

"  O'er  the  gay  beauty  pour'd  immortal  red ; 

"  From  love's  soft  kiss  a  sweet  ambrosial  smell 

•'  Was  taught  for  ever  on  the  leaves  to  dwell, - 

°  "  From 
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''  From  gf  ms,  from  flames,  from  orient  rays  of  liglit, 
"  The  richest  lustre  makes  her  purple  bright ; 
•'  And  she  to-morrow  weds ;  the  sporting  gale 
"  Unties  her  zone,  she  bursts  the  verdant  veil; 
"  Thro'  all  her  sweets  the  rifling  lover  flics, 
"  And  as  he  breathes,  her  glowing  fires  arise." 
"  Let  these  love  vow,  who  never  loy'd  before ; 
"  Let  those  who  always  lov'd  now  love  the  more.''* 

The  Battle  of  tbc  Frogs  and  Mice  is  also  very  ably 
translated. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  remarks,  "  that  the  names  of  the 
combatants,  which  in  the  Greek  bear  a  ridiculous  allu- 
sion to  their  natures,  have  no  efFeft  on  an  English  reader. 
A  Bacon-eater  was  a  good  name  for  a  mouse,  and  Pfer- 
vopbagus  in  Greek  was  a  good  sounding  word  that  con- 
veyed that  meaning.  Puff-cheek  would  sound  odiously 
as  the  name  of  a  frog-leader,  and  yet  Pbisignatbus  does 
admirably  well  in  the  original." 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Pbilosopby  of  Rhetoric,  enu- 
merating various  kinds  of  wit,  describes  one  which  con- 
sists in  atfeaing  to  aggrandise  trivial  objefts.  To  this 
species  belongs  the  Battle  of  the  Mice  and  Frogs.  The 
learned  Principal  observes,  that  the  most  pompous  lan- 
guage and  sonorous  phraseology  is  most  suitable  to  this 
mock  majestic  kind  of  writing.  The  Greek  language, 
from  its  sound,  and  its  power  of  composition,  is  admi- 
rably adapted  for  giving  it  the  desired  effeft.  Though 
the  English  be  of  less  plastic  nature,  yet  the  affefted 
dignity  of  the  contest  is  finely  maintained  in  Parnell's 
translation. 

The  panegjTic  on  Mr.  Pope  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
composition.  The  praise-  is  high,  but  discriminative 
and  appropriate.  The  best  of  his  writings  are  celebrat- 
ed, each  commended  for  those  excellences  for  which  it 
was  peculiarly  distinguished.  This  is  the  praise  of  a 
man  that  perceived,  understood,  and  admired  to  en- 
thusiasm the  talents  and  performances  which  he  cele- 
brated.    That  part  of  the  poem  in  which  he  laments, 

3  that 
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that  he  was  far  from  wit  and  learning,  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  his  Irish  neighbours.  Mr.  Coote,  a  gen- 
tleman who  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Do6lor,  and 
who  believed  himself  to  be  a  wit  and  a  scholar,  was  very 
much  enraged  at  him  for  declaring  himself  far  from 
wit  and  learning,  when  he  was  so  near. 

The  translation  of  the  description  of  Belinda  at  her 
toilet,  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  shew  how  well  acquaint- 
ed Parnell  was  with  the  Latin  language.  It  was  writ- 
ten on  the  following  occasion.  Before  the  publication  of 
that  ingenious  poem,  Pope  was  reading  it  to  his  friend 
Swift,  who  listened  very  attentively.  Parnell,  who 
was  in  the  house,  went  out  and  in,  without  appearing  to 
take  any  notice.  He  was  really,  however,  attending,  and 
from  the  retentiveness  of  his  memory,  remembered  ex- 
actly the  whole  description  of  the  dressing  process.  He 
immediately  turned  it  into  Latin  verse,  imitating  the 
jingle  of  monkish  hexameters,  by  making  the  syllable 
before  the  pause,  in  the  middle,  chime  to  the  last  but 
one  of  the  verse.  The  next  day,  when  Pope  was  read- 
ing his  poem  to  some  friends,  Parnell  insisted  that  he 
had  stolen  his  description  of  the  toilet  from  an  old 
monkish  manuscript.  A  paper,  purposely  besmeared 
with  dust,  was  produced,  containing  verses  of  which 
Pope's  appeared  almost  a  literal  version.  Pope  was 
thunderstruck  at  the  resemblance,  and  strenuously  pro- 
tested that  he  had  never  seen  those  Latin  verses  before. 
He  was  at  last  undeceived,  to  his  great  pleasure,  by 
Parnell  himself.    The  following  are  the  verses : 

Et  nunc  dileflum  speculum,  pro  more  reteflum, 
Emicat  in  mcrisa,  quae  splendet  pyxide  densa : 
Turn  primum  lympha,  se  puigat  Candida  nympha  ; 
Jaraque  sine  menda,  ccelestis  imago  videnda, 
Nuda  caput,  bcllos  retinet,  regit,   implet,  ocellos. 
Hac  stupet  explorans,  seu  cultus  numen  adorans. 
Inferior  claram  Pythonissa  apparet  ad  aram, 
Fertque  tibi  caute,  dicatque  superbia  !  laute, 
Dona  vcnusla;  oris,  quas  cunflis,  plena  laboris, 

VOL.   I.  N  Ex- 
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Excerpta  explorat,  dominamquc  deamque  dccorat. 
Pyxidc  dcvoia,  sc  pandit  hie  India  tota, 
£t  tota  ex  isia  tnin&pirat  Arabia  cista: 
Tcstudo  hie  fleflit,  dum  se  mca  Lcsbia  pe£Ut  ; 
Atquc  clcphas  Icntc,  tc  pcflit  Lcsbia  dcntc  ; 
Hunc  maculis  noris,  nivci  jacct  illc  colons. 
Hie  jacct  et  mundfe,  mundus  mulicbrisabundc  ; 
Spinula  rcsplciidcns  aeris  longo  ordine  pendens, 
Pulvis  suavis  odorc,  et  cpistola  suavis  amorc. 
Induit  anna  ergo,  Veneris  pulcherrima  virgo; 
Pulchrior  in  praescns  tcmpus  dc  tempore  crcsccns  ; 
Jam  rcparat  risiis,  jam  surgit  gratia  visus, 
Jam  promit  cultu,  mirac'la  latentia  vultu. 
Pigmina  jam  miscet,  quo  plus  sua  purpura  gliscct, 
Et  geminans  bellis  splcndet  mage  fulgor  occllis. 
Slant  Lemurcs  muti,  Nympha?  intentique  saluti. 
Hie  figit  zonam,  capiti,  local  ille  coronam, 
Haec  manicis  formam,  plicis  dat  et  altera  normam  ; 
Et  tibi  vel  Betty,  tibi  vd  nitidissima  Letty  ! 
Gloria  fatlorum  tcmerc  conccditur  horum. 


"  And  now  unveil'd  the  toilet  stands  display'd, 
*'  Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid, 
*'  First  rob'd  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores 
"  With  head  uncover'd,  the  cosmetic  pow'rs. 
"  A  heav'nly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
*'  To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears: 
*'  Th'  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
"  Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
*'  Unnumber'd  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
"The  various  off'rings  of  the  world  appear; 
"  From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
"  And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glitt'ring  spoil. 
*'  This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
"  And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 
"  The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
♦'  Transform'd  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 
*'  Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
"  Puffs,  powders,  patches,  bibles,   billet-doux. 
"  Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms, 

"  The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 

"  Repairs 
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*'  Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  ev'ry  grace, 

"  And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face  j 

"  Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 

"  And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 

"  The  busy  Sylphs  surround  their  darling  care  ; 

"  These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair, 

♦'  Some  fold  the  sleeve,  while  others  plait  the  gown, 

*'  And  Betty's  prais'd  for  labours  not  her  own." 

The  Eclogue  to  Health  is  simple  and  beautiful.  The 
connection  between  activity  and  health  is  described  in 
the  following  pleasing  lines  : 

"  Come,  country  goddess,  come,  nor  thou  suffice, 
But  bring  thy  mountain-hiter,  Exercise. 
Call'd  by  thy  lovely  voice,   she  turns  her  face. 
Her  winding  horn  proclaims  the  finish'd  chace. 
She  mounts  the  rocks,  she  skims  the  level  plain. 
Dogs,  hawks,  and  horses,  croud  her  early  train. 
Her  hardy  face  repels  the  fanning  wind, 
And  lines  and  meshes  loosely  float  behind. 
All  these  as  means  of  toil  the  feeble  see, 
But  these  are  helps  to  pleasure  join'd  with  thee.'' 

The  Elegy  on  an  Old  Beauty  has  little  point  or  novelty. 
The  scope  of  it  is  to  shew  that  a  fine  girl  is  more 
lovely  than  her  grand-mother,  and  that  ornament  befits 
the  young  lady  better  than  the  old. 

The  Allegory  on  Man  shews  a  vigour  of  genius,  su- 
perior to  what  appears  in  most  of  Parnell's  pieces. 
There  are  many  just  and  valuable  thoughts  compressed 
into  a  narrow  compass.  The  Bookworm  is,  according 
to  Goldsmith,  translated  from  Beza.  Parnell  does 
not  always  acknowledge  his  translations  not  to  be  ori- 
ginal produdtions.  "  The  Night-Piece  on  Death,"  says 
Goldsmith,  "deserves  every  praise,  and  I  should  sup- 
pose, with  very  little  amendments,  might  be  made  to 
surpass  all  those  night-pieces  and  church-yard  scenes 
that  have  since  appeared,"  Goldsmitu  certainly  alludes 
to  Gray's  elegy.  In  Parnell's,  the  description  is 
strikingly  picturesque,  but  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
N  2  are 
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are,  we  apprehend,  by  no  means  equal  to  those  in  the 
Cburcb-Yard.  Our  opinion  is  sanctioned  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Johnson.  "  Gkay,"  says  he,  "  has  the  advan- 
tage in  dignity,  variety,  and  originality  of  sentiment." 
The  following  lines  are  among  the  best  in  the  poem  : 

"  The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves, 
Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves. 
That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtful  sight 
Among  the  livid  gleams  of  night. 
There  pass  with  melancholy  state, 
By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  fate, 
And  think,  as  softly-sad  you  tread 
Above  the  venerable  dead. 
Time  was,  like  thee  they  life  pcssest. 
And  time  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  rest. 

"  Those  with  bending  osier  bound, 
That  nameless  heave  the  crumbled  ground. 
Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose, 
Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 

*'  The  flat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a  name. 
The  chissel's  slender  help  to  fame, 
(Which  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay 
Their  frequent  steps  may  wear  away  ;) 
A  middle  race  of  mortals  own. 
Men,  half  ambitious,  all  unknown. 

*•  The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high, 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie, 
Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptur'd  stones. 
Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones, 
These  all  the  poor  remains  of  state, 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great ; 
Who  while  on  earth  in  fame  they  live, 
Are  senseless  of  the  fame  they  give. 

"  Ha!  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fades, 
The  bursting  earth  unveils  the  shades! 
All  slow,  and  wan,  and  wrap'd  with  shrouds, 
They  rise  in  visionary  crouds, 
And  all  with  sober  accent  cry, 
Think,  mortal,  what  it  is  to  die," 

The  most  celebrated  poem  of  our  Author  is  The  Her- 
mit.     The  objedt  of  the  poem,  to  remove  from  the 

mind 
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mind  doubts  respedling  a  particular  Providence,  from  the 
apparent  disproportion  between  rewards  and  suffering, 
and  merit  and  demerit,  deserves  high  praisefor  its  piety, 
and  conduciveness  to  human  happiness.  "  The  tale  of 
the  Hermit,"  as  Dr.  Blair  observes,  «  is  conspicuous 
for  beautiful  descriptive  narration.  The  meeting  with 
a  companion,  and  the  houses  in  which  they  are  succes- 
sively entertained,  of  the  vain  man,  the  covetous  man, 
and  the  good  man,  are  pieces  of  very  fine  painting, 
touched  with  a  light  and  delicate  pencil,  with  no  super- 
fluous colouring,  and  conveying  to  us  a  lively  idea  of 
the  objefts." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  means  employed  for 
correcting  the  two  first  characters  were  altogether  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  intended.  It  is  not  probable  that  a 
vain  man  would  abstain  from  a  customary  gratification 
of  his  vanity,  merely  from  the  loss  of  an  instrument  of 
it,  to  a  man  of  his  wealth  so  easily  supplied.  Habitual 
avarice  is  not  usually  removed  by  unexpeded  acquisi- 
tions. 

The  general  doctrine  inculcated  by  the  Hermit's  com- 
panion is  founded  in  the  best  philosophy. 

"  The  Maker  justly  claims  the  world  he  made, 

In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid  : 

Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 

On  using  second  means  to  work  its  ends. 

'Tis  thus,  withdrawn,  in  state  from  human  eye, 

The  power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high : 

Your  aftions  uses,  nor  controuls  your  will. 

And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 

What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise, 

Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wond'ring  eyes; 

Yet  taught  by  these,  confess  the  Almighty  just ; 

And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust." 

The  prose  writings  of  our  Author  are  his  papers  in 

the  Speaator  and  in  the  Guardian,  his  Life  of  Zoilus, 

and  his  Remarks  of  Zoilus.     His  papers  discover  no 

vei-y  great  degree  of  force  or  comprehensiveness  of 

jf^  mind: 
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mind;  l)iit  shew  good  sense,  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. His  Life  and  Remarks  of  Zoilus  are  a  very  lively 
exhibition  of  the  sources  and  constituents  of  that  cri- 
ticism of  wliich  the  constant  object  is  to  find  fault.  That 
performance  was  written  at  the  desire  of  his  friends  of 
the  club,  and  intended  as  a  satire  against  Theobald, 
and  still  more  against  Deknis.  In  his  observations  on 
ZoiLus's  critical  remarks,  he  analyses  the  principles  on 
■which  he  attacked  Homer,  and  shews  that  the  stridlures 
of  abusive  critics  of  other  ages  have  originated  from  the 
same  causes.  He  sums  up  his  observation  in  the  follow- 
ing conclusion.  "  But  what  assurance  can  such  as  ZoiLUS 
have,  that  the  world  will  ever  be  convinced  against  an 
established  reputation,  by  such  people  whose  faults  in 
writing  are  so  very  notorious  ?  who  judge  against  rules, 
aflfirm  without  reasons,  and  censure  without  manners  ? 
•who  quote  themselves  for  a  support  of  little  opinions, 
found  their  pride  upon  a  learning  in  trifles,  and  their 
superiority  upon  the  claims  they  magisterially  make  .'' 
who  write  of  beauties  in  a  harsh  stile,  judge  of  excellency 
with  lowness  of  spirit,  and  pursue  their  desire  to  decry 
it  with  every  artifice  of  envy  ?  There  is  no  disgrace  in 
being  censured,  where  there  is  no  credit  to  be  favoured. 
But  on  the  contrary,  envy  gives  a  testimony  of  some 
perfeftion  in  another :  and  one  who  is  attacked  by  many, 
is  like  a  hero  whom  his  enemies  acknowledge  for  such, 
when  they  point  all  the  spears  of  battle  against  him.  In 
short,  an  author  who  writes  for  every  age,  may  even 
ereft  himself  a  monument  of  those  stones  which  envy 
throws  at  him  :  while  the  critic  who  writes  against  him 
can  have  no  fame,  because  he  had  no  success ;  or  if  he 
fancies  he  may  succeed,  he  should  remember,  that  by  the 
nature  of  his  undertaking,  he  would  but  undermine  his 
own  foundation ;  for  he  is  to  sink  of  course  when  the 
book  which  he  v/rites  against,  and  for  which  alone  he  is 
read,  is  lost  in  disrepute  or  oblivion." 

Parnell  is  not  distinguished  for  strength  of  intel- 
h6t,  or  fertility  of  invention.  His  taste  was  delicate,  and 

refined 
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refined  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  ancient  classics.  His 
admiration  of  those  models  of  fine  writing  led  to  an 
imitation  so  close,  as  often  to  preclude  originality.  In- 
deed, there  is  little  of  novelty  in  the  thoughts,  the  ima- 
gery, or  the  sentiments  of  Parnell.  But  if  the  reader 
is  not  often  informed,  or  transported  by  Parnell,  he  is 
generally  pleased.  The  thoughts  are  just ;  the  images, 
though  not  great,  are  beautiful,  well  selected,  and  hap- 
pily applied;  the  sentiments,  though  not  bold  or  impas- 
sioned, are  natural  and  agreeable.  The  moral  tendency 
is  excellent;  the  versification  is  sweet  and  harmonious; 
the  didlion  pure,  proper,  and  correal.  The  whole  has  the 
appearance  of  flowingnaturally  and  easily  from  the  pen, 
without  elaborate  effort.  He  is  a  harmonious  versifier, 
a  correft  agreeable  writer,  though  not  an  exalted  poeti- 
cal genius. 


END  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  PARNELL. 
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EUSTACE  BUDGELL. 


Mr.  EUSTACE  BUDGELL  was  born  at  St.Thomas, 
near  Exeter,  in  16S5.  His  father  was  Gilbert  Budgell, 
Doftor  of  Divinity,  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Devonshire.  His  motlier  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam GuLSTON,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  whose  sister,  Jane, 
was  the  mother  of  Addison.  We  know  little  of  Bud- 
gell's  earlier  years.  In  1700,  he  was  sent  to  Christ- 
Church  College  in  Oxford.  He  remained  there  for 
some  years,  and  was  esteemed  a  very  good  classical  scho- 
lar. From  Oxford  he  went  to  London,  and  was  entered 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law, 
the  profession  for  which  he  had  been  always  designed  by 
his  father.  The  inclinations  of  Eustace  did  not  coin- 
cide with  Doctor  Budgell's  views.  Elegant  literature 
had  more  charms  for  him  than  statutes  and  precedents. 

On  his  coming  to  town,  he  had  been  introduced  to  his 
cousin  Addison.  That  gentleman  perceiving  in  young 
Budgell  a  love  for  polite  learni/  g,  assisted  him  with 
his  advice  in  the  course  of  his  study,  and  honoured  him 
with  his  friendship. 

When  Mr.  Addison  was  appointed  Secretary  to  Lord 
Wharton,  in  April,  1710,  he  offered  his  friend  Bud- 
gell the  appointment  of  clerk  in  his  office,  which  ou-r 

Author 
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Author  accepted.  In  such  an  employment,  little  could 
pass  deserving  of  record.  Eustace  gave  satisfaction 
to  Addison,  nvHo  became  more  attached  to  him.  The 
Tatler  was  by  this  time  set  on  foot.  Budgell  is  said  to 
have  contributed  to  that  performance  ;  but  his  paper.? 
are  not  ascertained.  In  the  Spectator  he  had  the  most 
considerable  share,  after  Addison  and  Steele.  The  pa- 
pers marked  with  the  letter  X  are  vM  written  by  our  Au- 
thor. His  Essays  on  Education  are  specimens  of  very 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  of  the  most 
prevalent  systems,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Education  he  considers  in  its  suitableness  to  capacity 
and  disposition.  He  shews  the  wisdom  of  examining 
thoroughly  the  powers  and  qualities  of  the  young  mind, 
and  of  direfting  his  studies  according  to  the  result  of 
that  examination.  He  exposes  the  folly  of  those  plans 
by  which  youth  of  all  capacities  are  instru6ted  in  bran- 
ches of  knowledge,  which  all  are  not  capable  of  attain- 
ing*. He  observes,  that  many  young  men  are  by  no 
means  by  nature  qualified  to  relish  the  beauties,  or  com- 
prehend the  wisdom  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  classics ; 
yet,  that  in  seminaries  of  learning,  it  is  the  general  prac- 
tice to  oblige  every  boy  to  study  what  any  other  boy  stu- 
dies ;  that  all,  whether  they  have  talents  or  not,  must 
perform  the  same  scholastic  exercises.  Those,  he  thinks, 
whose  fliculties  are  naturally  weak,  ought  to  be  employ- 
ed in  branches  of  study  w'hich  require  little  ability,  but 
are  useful  for  many  situations  in  life.  Most  of  the  de- 
partments in  society  do  not  demand  a  great  degree  of  in- 
telledtual  vigour.  A  man  may  be  a  very  useful  member  of 
the  community,  in  employments  that  require  no  learning 
beyond  common  arithmetic  and  writing. 

He  advises  tutors  to  confine  the  attention  of  their 
weaker  pupils  to  those,  and  such  objects.  He  remarks 
very  judicious)}',  that  the  direction  of  the  attention  of 
young  men  to  studies  to  which  they  are  not  adapted  by 
fiature,  is  seldomerthe  fault  of  the  instruftor  than  of  the 
parent.  The  exaggeration  of  parental  fondness  represents 
z  to 
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to  fathers  and  mothers,  their  children  as  equal  to  the 
ablest  of  tlie  children  of  others  ;  and  consequently  fit 
for  excelling  in  anj^  branches  of  study  in  which  those 
others,  by  dint  of  their  genius,  excel. 

This  injudicious  direftion  of  the  studies  of  youth  ex- 
tends to  their  destination  in  life.  As  boys  are  attempted 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  Virgil  and  Homer,  who 
are  only  fit  for  the  mechanical  parts  of  education,  so  are 
young  men  destined  for  the  learned  professions,  who 
are  qualified  for  only  inferior  mechanical  vocations. 

"  Dr.  South,"  sa)s  our  Author,  "  complaining  of 
persons  who  took  upon  them  holy  orders,  though  altoge- 
therunqualified  for  the  sacred  function,  says  somewhere, 
that  many  a  man  runs  his  head  against  a  pulpit,  who 
might  have  done  his  country  excellent  service  at  the 
plow-tail.  In  like  manner,  many  a  lawyer,  who  makes 
but  an  indifl^ereut  figure  at  the  bar,  has  made  a  very 
elegant  waterman,  and  might  have  shined  at  the  Tem- 
ple-stairs, though  he  can  get  no  business  in  the  house." 

To  prevent  such  preposterous  destination,  he  recom- 
mends to  parents  and  tutors  a  careful  inspeftion  of  the 
talents,  dispositions,  and  tempers  of  their  children  and 
pupils  ;  and  to  direft  their  studies  according  to  the  pro- 
fession, trade,  or  handicraft  for  which  they  may  be  fit; 
and  to  regulate  the  choice  of  their  employments  in  life 
agreeably  to  their  natural  and  acquired  qualifications.  He 
discusses  the  positive  and  comparative  merits  of  a  pri- 
vate and  of  a  public  education.  He  proposes  several  re- 
gulations and  improvements,  which  might  add  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  public  school.  He  enlarges  on  the  quali- 
fications of  tutors,  and  regrets  the  inadequacy  of  reward 
to  the  requisite  learning,  judgment,  and  probity  of  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  so  important  a  care  as  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  In  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  rea- 
sons for  our  Author's  regret  no  longer  exist  in  respect- 
able seminaries.  The  emoluments  are  now  such,  as  to 
be  a  recompence  for  the  exertions  of  learning  andintel- 
l«6l:.  Parents  now  are  convinced,  that  a  liberal  allow- 
ance 
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ance  to  able  and  conscientious  masters,  is  sound  policj- ; 
and  that  the  money  so  laid  out,  returns  with  ten-fold  in- 
terest to  their  children. 

Bldgfll's  descriptions  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly, 
more  closely  resemble  Addison's,  than  Sir  Richard 
Steele's.  The  account  of  the  Hunting-Party  might  al- 
most pass  for  Addison's.  From  this  resemblance  we 
would  by  no  means  infer,  that  Budgj.ll's  talents  were 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  that  great  man.  Though  con- 
siderable, they  certainly  fall  very  far  short  of  Addison. 
BuDGELL  was  an  admirer  of  his  friend  to  enthusiasm  ; 
that  admiration  naturally  induced  him  to  imitate  its  ob- 
jedt.  His  stile  and  manner  of  writing  are  manifestly 
formed  upon  that  excellent  model,  and  bear  that  resem- 
blance to  it,  which  may  subsist  between  different  degrees 
of  excellence.  Budgell  wrote  several  humorous  es- 
says. His  is  the  paper  on  Country  Wakes,  tbe  Letter 
from  the  Mohocks,  Will  Honeycomb's  History  of  bis 
Amours,  and  several  others.  His  essays  possess  less  vi- 
gour, both  of  sense  and  of  humour,  than  Steele's;  but 
they  are  more  accurately  composed.  His  language  is 
easy  without  carelessness  ;  his  sentences  clear  and  well 
turned.  His  stjle  general]}^  deserves  the  charadler  of 
neatness,  but  does  not  often  rise  to  elegance.  During 
the  publication  of  the  Spedlator,  for  the  tragedy  of  the 
Disirest  Mother,  by  Ambrose  Philips,  Bldgell  wrote 
the  following  epilogue  : 

"  I  hope  you'll  own,  that  with  becoming  art, 
I've  play'd  my  game,  and  topp'd  the  widow's  part : 
My  spouse,  poor  man !  could  not  live  out  the  plav,- 
But  dy'd  commodiously  on  wedding-day  ; 
While  I,  his  relift,  made,  at  oiie  bold  fling, 
Myself  a  princess,  and  young  Siva  king. 

"  You,  ladies,  who  protraft  a  lover's  pain, 
And  hear  you  servants  sigh  whole  years  in  vain; 
Which  of  you  all  would  not  on  marria.^^e  venture, 
Might  she  so  soon  upon  her  jointure  enter  ? 

"To 
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«'  'Twas  a  strange  'scape  !  had  P y  r  R  H  u  s  llv'd  till  nov, 
I  had  been  finely  hampei'd  in  ray  vow. 
To  die  by  one's  ownhand,  and  fly  the  ch;u-ms 
Of  love  and  life  in  a  young  monarch's  arms! 
'Twere  an  hard  fate— ere  I  had  undergone  it 
I  might  have  took  one  night— to  think  upon  it. 

*'  But  why,  yovi'U  say,  was  all  this  grief  exprest 
For  a  first  husband,  laid  long  since  at  rest  ? 
Why  so  much  coldness  to  my  kind  protcftor  ? 
—Ah,  ladi':s,  had  you  known  the  good  man  Hector, 
Homer  will  tell  you,  orl  am  misinformd. 
That,  when  enrag'd,  the  Grecian  camp  he  storm'd, 
To  break  the  ten-fold  barriers  of  the  gate, 
He  threw  a  stone  of  such  prodigious  weight, 

As  no  two  men  could  lift,  notev'n  those  -y 

Who  in  that  age  cf  thund'ring  mortals  rose :  > 

It  would  have  sprain'd  a  dozen  modern  beaux.  3 

"  At  length,  howe'er,  I  laid  my  weeds  aside, 

And  sunk  the  widow  in  the  well  dress'd  bride. 

In  you  it  still  remains  to  grace  the  play, 
And  bless  with  joy  my  coronation-day  : 

Take  then,  ye  circles  of  the  brave  and  fair, 

The  fatherless  and  widow  to  your  care.'* 

This  epilogue  afforded  great  satisfaftion  to  the  town. 
It  was  attacked  in  a  letter  to  the  Spectator,  as  being 
too  merry  for  the  occasion.  From  that  attack,  Budgell 
very  ably  defends  himself,  in  an  humorous  letter  to  the 
Spectator,  signed  Philomeides. 

BuDGELL  also  wrote  those  papers  in  the  Guardian 
marked  with  an  asterisk.  By  his  literary  performances, 
by  this  time,  he  had  acquired  considerable  fame.  He  had 
uniformly  adhered  to  the  Whig  party  in  all  their  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  Queen's  reign. 

Mr,  BuDGELL,  in  common  with  other  wits,  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Halifax.  To  that  M^cenas 
he  dedicated  a  translation  of  Theophrastus's  Charac- 
ters. That  publication  procured  him  great  fame  for  the 
knowledge  it  displayed  of  the  language,  and  the  clear 
conception  of  the  subje6t. 

On 
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On  the  arrival  of  George  the  First  from  Hanover, 
BuDGELL  was  appointed  Under  Secretary  to  the  Lords 
Justices  of  Ireland.  He  was  soon  after  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  parliament.  He  was  also  made  Deputy- 
Clerk  of  the  Council  in  that  kingdom.  In  parliament 
he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  knowledge  and  eloquence. 
Hitherto  his  moral  charafler  was  unimpeached.  He  ei- 
ther had  not  addi(^tcd  nimself  to  any  vicious  pra<flices,  or 
had  concealed  them.  In  his  various  employments  he 
acquitted  himself  with  great  assiduity,  with  considerable 
ability,  and  w  ith  undoubted  probity.  A  certain  proof 
that  BuDGELL  was  at  this  time  a  man  of  unquestioned 
integrity,  is  the  friendship  and  intimacy  with  which  he 
was  honoured  by  Addison.  That  great  man  also  enter- 
tained a  very  high  opinion  of  his  talents  and  learning. 
The  favourable  judgment  even  of  the  wisest  friends,  is 
not  always  a  certain  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  the 
object  of  that  judgment  :  even  Johnsov,  great  and 
comprehensive  as  was  his  wisdom,  believed  men  to  be 
endued  with  learning,  ability,  and  virtue,  much  greater 
than,  as  was  obvious  to  ordinary  men,  they  really  pos- 
sessed. BuDGELi/s  abilities  and  learning,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  impartial  public,  were  by  no  means  so  great  as  the 
friendly  partiality  of  Addison  led  him  to  imagine.— 
They  were  however,  by  the  general  acknowledgement, 
very  respeftable.  Addison  missed  no  opportunity  of 
promoting  the  advancement  of  his  highly  favoured  and 
valued  friend.  In  1717,  when  he  himself  became  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State,  he  procured  for  our  Author  the 
employment  of  Accountant  and  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Revenue  in  Ireland.  He  might  have  had  him  ap- 
pointed Under  Secretary'  in  his  ov/n  office  ;  but  the  other 
appointment  was  deemed  by  him  much  more  advanta- 
geous for  BuDGELL.  Besides,  our  Author's  knowledge 
of  Irish  affairs,  from  his  former  residence  and  employ- 
ment in  that  kingdom,  made  his  services  more  peculiarly 
useful  there  than  in  any  other  place.  Those  places  he 
held  till  the  year  17 18,  and  conduced  himself  in  such  a 

way. 
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vay,  as  to  afford  complete  satisfaflion  to  his  employers. 
Ill  the  year  1718,  the  Duke  of  Bolton  was  nominated 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His  Grace  carried  over 
with  him  a  gentleman  named  Mr.  Edward  Webster, 
whom  he  made  his  Secretary,  and  a  Privy  Counsellor. 
BuDGELL  was  a  proud  man,  and  had  a  very  high  opinion 
cf  his  own  abilities  ;  his  pride  had  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  opinion  of  so  great  a  man  as  Addison  in  his  fa- 
vour. The  general  penetration  of  that  gentleman,  he 
knew,  was  unquestioned.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  a  judgment  which  every  one  acknowledged  to  be 
excellent,  would  by  him  be  esteemed  erroneous,  when 
exerted  to  his  advantage.  He  would  have  esteemed  an- 
other on  the  authority  of  Addison  ;  how  much  more 
then  would  he  naturally  esteem  himself,  on  the  same 
authority,  when  it  coincided  so  entirely  with  his  owai 
Jong-conceived  opinion.  Thinking  so  highly  of  him- 
self, he  beheld  Webster  with  the  utmost  contempt.  lie 
^vas  displeased  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  paying  more 
attention  to  this  Webster,  whom  he  accounteda  man  of 
no  talents,  than  to  himself.  The  quarrels  of  the  learned 
are  not  generally  carried  on  in  the  most  philosophical 
manner.  They  who  can  declaim  with  the  greatest  plau- 
sibility on  the  folly  of  anger,  and  the  madness  of  vio- 
lent passion,  of  every  denomination,  when  temptation 
occurs,  are  as  unrestrained  in  their  emotions,  as  ordinary 
inortals.  Webster  had  behaved  to  Budgell  in  a  way 
which  his  pride  painted  as  insolent.  He  accordingly  at- 
tacked Webster  with  the  most  virulent  invectives.  He 
declared,  that  in  his  abilities,  his  education,  and  his  fa- 
milj',  he  was  mean  and  despicable,  and  a  disgrace  to  any 
man  who  favoured  him  with  his  patronage.  Webster 
retorted  abuse.  The  Duke  of  Bolton  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  himself  to  support  his  client.  Budgell 
then  had  the  temerity  to  lampoon  Bolton  himself,  as 
the  patron  of  Webster,  from  kindred  dulness.  Addi- 
son advised  him  eagerly  not  to  publish  this  unqualified 
abuse,  which  would  materially  injure  his  own  interest. 

'J  "he 
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The  rage  of  Budgell  was  too  great,  to  permit  him  to 
listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  friend,  or  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason.  His  Excellency  was  violently  incensed 
against  his  adversary,  and  soon  got  him  removed  from 
the  place  of  Accountant  General.  Mr.  Budgell  now 
saw  tliat  he  couid  have  no  hopes  of  advancement  in  Ire- 
land during  the  Vicero5'alty  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton.  He 
therefore  left  that  kingdom,  and  came  to  England. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  stating 
the  grounds  of  his  dismission,  and  the  hardship  of  his 
case.  Productions  written  on  a  temporary  topic  never 
fail  to  have  a  great  demand  for  them  whilst  that  topic  is 
fresh.  If  direfted  against  any  person,  from  situation, 
from  talents,  or  from  any  other  cause  eminently  conspi- 
cuous, they  are  sought  after  with  the  most  eager  avidity. 
Of  this  performance,  t'ntitled  A  Letter  to  the  Lord 
,  from  Eustace  Budgell,  Esq.  Accoun- 
tant General  of  Ireland,  and  late  Secretary  to  tbeir  Excel- 
lencies tbe  Lords  Justices  of  that  Kingdom,  eleven  hun- 
dred copies  were  sold  off  in  one  day. 

He  afterwards,  in  January,  17 19,  published  an  adver- 
tisement to  justify  his  chara(5ler  against  reports,  which 
had  been  spread  to  his  disadvantage.  He  did  not  scruple 
to  declare  in  all  companies,  that  his  life  was  attempted 
by  his  enemies,  which  deterred  him  from  attending  his 
seat  in  parliament.  So  violent  were  his  passions  now, 
that  together  with  his  disappointment,  they  produced  in 
him  such  outrageous  behaviour,  that  many  reckoned  him 
out  of  his  senses.  Addiso\  had  by  this  time  resigned 
the  Seals,  and  had  retired  into  the  country  for  the  sake  of 
his  health.  Budgell  was  often  with  him,  whom  he  re- 
spe6led  beyond  all  mankind.  All  the  influence  of  Ad- 
dison, however,  could  not  dissuade  him  from  publishing 
his  case,  and  proclaiming  his  determined  resentment. 
He  told  a  friend,  in  great  anxiety,  that  Mr.  Budgell 
was  wiser  than  any  man  he  ever  knew,  and  yet  he  sup- 
posed the  world  would  hardly  believe  that  he  afted  con- 
trary to  his  advice, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Budgell's  friend  and  patron,  Lord  Halifax, 
was  now  dead.     He  had  formed  an  nitimate  friendship 
with  Lord  Ossory.     That  nobleman  entertained  a  very- 
high  opinion  of  him,  but  had  not,  at  that  time,  sufficient 
influence  to  do  him  any  essential  service.     Addison  had 
got  a  promise  from  Lord  Sunderland,  that  as  soon  as 
the  clamour  against  him  was  somewhat  abated,  he  would 
endeavour  to  promote  his  interest.       Addison  soon  af- 
ter died,  which  blasted  Budgell's  hopes  of  prevailing 
against  his  enemies  at  Court.      He  made  indeed  several 
attempts,  but  was  constantly  repressed  by  the  influence 
of  his  powerful  adversary.      Thus  disappointed  in  his 
ambitious  views,  he  betook  himself  to  gambling  in  the 
stocks.     He  engaged  in  the  Soutli-Sea  scheme,  and  was 
almost  ruined.     He  lost  near  2o,oool.     Those  principles 
of  integrity  must  be  very  strongly  established,  which 
can   withstand  the    poverty  arising   from   unsuccessful 
gambling.     They  who  have  been  dupes  very  frequently- 
become  knaves.      As  they  have  been  impoverished  by 
their  own  folly,  they  endeavour  to  become  rich  by  the 
folly  of  others.     From  this  time,  Budgell  began  not 
only  to  be  censured  for  the  outrageous   madness  of  his 
passions,  but  to  be  reproached  for  the  dishonesty  of  his 
pecuniary  transactions.      To   follow    depraved   genius 
tlirough  the  detail  of  fraudulent    artifice,  would  aiford 
little  pleasure,  and  little  advantage.    ,  Suffice  it  to  saj^, 
that  his  own  friends  and  relations  were  those  on  whom 
he  preyed  beyond  all  others.       The  wrecks  of  his  for- 
tune, after  the  fatal  South-Sea  bubble,  were  expended 
in  foolish  attempts  to  get  into  parliament.      He  now 
wrote   many  libellous   pamphlets   against    Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  poured  out  much  scurrilous  invedlive  against 
Pope,  and  in  short,  scattered  abuse  with  an  unsparing 
hand.     His  stri6lures  were  no  longer  the  discriminating 
criticism  or  satire  of  the  writer  in  the  Spectator;  they 
were  scurrilous  abuse.       His  reason  was  evidently  im- 
paired by  misfortunes  of  his  ov/n  creating.      His  pas- 
sions, always  violent,  knew  no  bounds.  He  was  a  ruined 
VOL.   I.  o  gambler* 
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gambler,  who  having  reduced  himself  to  misery  and 
disgrace,  wished  to  involve  others  in  infamy.  His  mo- 
ther had  been  related  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. He  had  been  patronized  by  that  illustrious 
family.  The  Dutchess,  in  1727,  gave  him  i, cool,  with 
a  view  to  assist  him  in  getting  into  parliament.  She 
knew  that  he  possessed  talents  for  public  speaking,  and 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  business.  She  believed  that 
he  would  be  anti-ministerial.  In  this  she  might  have 
been  disappointed.  From  the  time  that  he  had  undone 
himself  by  gambling  and  stock-jobbing,  Budgelll  ap- 
pears to  have  totally  abandoned  all  principles  of  integri- 
ty. There  was  therefore  no  confidence  to  be  reposed 
in  his  declarations,  that  he  would  adhere  to  one  party  or 
another. 

In  fa6l  he  never  was  chosen.  Notwithstanding  his 
talents,  the  loss  to  legislation  of  a  man  of  desperate  cir- 
cumstances and  principles,  was  not  great.  In  1730  he 
turned  a  zealous  patriot.  He  wrote  regularly  in  the 
Craftsman,  Fog's  yoiirnal,  or  some  other  one  of  those 
periodical  papers,  which  manifested  their  love  to  their 
country,  by  asserting  that  it  was  ruined.  He  had  in- 
deed, like  Damasippus  in  Horace,  totally  divested 
himself  of  any  property  of  his  own,  and  had  therefore 
nothing  to  interfere  with  his  vi2:ilant  attention  to  his 
country's  good. 

He  had  by  this  time  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  thedeistical  writers  of  the  age,  and  was  himself  reck- 
oned to  be  a  disbeliever  of  revelation.  He  was  thought 
to  have  had  a  hand  in  publishing  Tindal's  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation.  He  often  talked  of  publishing 
another  volume  on  the  same  subject ;  but  never  brought 
it  to  light. 

Dr.  CoNEYBEARE  had  been  employed  by  her  Majesty 
Queen  Caroline  to  answer  the  first  volume,  and  had 
been  for  his  labour  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of  Christ- 
Church.  BuDGELL  used  to  say,  "  he  hoped  Mr.  Dean" 
would  Jiv«  a  little  longer,"  that  he  might  have  the  plea- 
sure 
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sure  of  making  him  a  Bishop ;  for  that  he  intended 
very  soon  to  publish  anothervokime  of  Tindal,  which 
would  certainly  do  the  business.  By  the  will  of  Tin- 
dal, 2,oool.  the  bulk  of  the  Doctor's  property,  was  left 
to  BuDGELL.  Tindal  had  a  nephew  who  was  a  great 
favourite  with  him,  and  by  no  means  rich.  The  world 
was  much  surprised  at  such  a  gift  to  Budgell,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  heir.  As  Budgell's  charadler  for  inte- 
grity was  by  no  means  unimpeached,  the  will  was  gene- 
rally considered  as  a  fabrication  of  his  own.  There  were 
several  severe  animadversions  on  that  bequest,  publish- 
ed in  a  paper  entitled  The  Grub-street  Journal,  These 
our  Author  imputed  to  Pope,  though  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  that  great  Genius  ever  wrote  in  the  paper  ia 
question.  Budgell  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  paper 
called  The  Bee.  In  that,  he  threw  out  much  abuse  against 
Pope,  for  this  supposed  attack  on  his  charadler.  Pope, 
in  his  prologue  to  his  Satires,  enumerating  the  libellers 
against  his  reputation,  has  the  two  following  lines  on 
Budgell: 

*'  Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-street  on  my  quill, 
And  write  whate'er  he  please — except  my  will." 

The  Bee  was  begun  in  1733,  and  continued  weekly  for 
two  years.  It  bore  the  marks  of  acute  talents,  but  abound- 
ed in  scurrility.  It  was  moreover  far  from  being  favour- 
able to  religion.  It  \vas  replete  with  those  cavils  and 
futile  objections  against  Christianity,  which  have  been  so 
often  overthrown,  but  are  always  rising,  and  renewing 
the  attack.  As  they  do  not,  however,  like  Ant^us, 
derive  new  strength  from  their  fall,  to  combat  them  re- 
quires not  Herculean  force.  In  the  concluding  number 
of  the  Bee,  Budgell  introduced  a  prayer,  entitled  by 
him  the  Philosopher's.  Whoever  were  those  who  ap- 
proved of  that  prayer,  they  were  not  of  the  highest 
order  of  philosophers.  The  prayer,  which  the  principles 
of  a  Bacox,  a  Boyle,  a  Locke,  and  a  Newton,  would 
Q  2  dictate. 
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tliflatc,   would  be  very  different.      The   prayer  runs 
thus : 

A  philosopher's  phayer. 

"  O  first  mover  !  O  cause  of  causes  I  O  tliou  omnipo- 
tent omniscient  incomprehensible  being  whom  men  call 
God!  If  thou  vouchsafest  to  regard  the  thoughts,  the 
words,  or  the  a6lions  of  man;  if  it  be  not  criminal  in 
so  wretched  an  animal,  even  to  prostrate  himself  before 
thee  ;  if  the  most  immble,  the  most  ardent  prayer  that 
my  heart  can  form,  or  my  tongue  can  utter,  be  not  an 
affront  to  thee,  hear  me,  O  Almighty  Being  !  and  have 
mercy,  have  merc)"^,  have  mercy  upon  me  ! 

**  I  find  myself  placed  by  thy  providence  on  a  spot  of 
the  universe,  where  I  daily  see  many  of  my  own  species, 
who  vaiue  themselves  upon  what  they  call  reason  ;  pay- 
ing such  a  sort  of  worship  to  thee,  as  in  my  opinion  is 
altogether  unworthy  of  thee  :  I  am  told  by  some  of 
these  that  I  ought  to  believe  such  things  concerning  thee, 
as  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  give  my  assent  to.  If  thou  re- 
gardest  men's  hearts,  thou  seest,  thou  knowest,  O  Al- 
mighty Being  !  that  the  reason  why  I  neither  can  or  dare 
to  believe  such  things  as  men  report  of  thee,  is  because 
most  of  those  things  appear  to  be  nothing  else  but  the 
invention  of  human  pride,  and  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of 
thy  greatness,  thy  wisdom,  and  infinite  perfection. 

"  If  I  durst,  I  would  make  this  humble  petition  to 
thee;  namelj'',  that  if  any  of  my  actions  can  please  or 
displease  thee,  thou  wouldst  vouchsafe  to  shew  me  clear- 
ly and  plainly,  what  is  really  and  truly  thy  will  ?  But 
what  am.  I,  that  I  should  presume  to  make  such  a  request 
to  thee?  How  dare  I  either  hope  or  ask  to  be  thus 
highly  favoured  above  the  rest  of  mankind  .''  I  will  en- 
deavour to  avoid  offending  thee,  and  rest  contented  in 
that  state  of  doubts,  of  darkness,  or  ignorance,  wherein 
it  has  pleased  thee  to  place  that  species  to  which  I  be- 
long. 

*'  Since  I  cannot  distinguish  good  from  evil,  and  am 
even  ignorant  of  what  things  are  most  proper  for  me,  I 

dare 
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dare  not  presume  to  make  any  particular  request  to  thee; 
all  I  have  the  confidence  to  do,  is  thus  humblj^to  pros- 
trate myself  before  thee,  to  acknowledge  thy  power,  ad- 
mire thy  wisdom,  implore  thy  mercy,  and  most  chear- 
fully  to  submit  myself  to  thy  will,  whatever  it  be.  Dis- 
pose of  me,  O  Almighty  Being  !  in  whatever  manner 
thou  pleasest;  yet,  O  forgive  thy  poor  animated  lump 
of  matter,  if,  while  it  acknowledges  thy  power,  and 
adores  thy  wisdom,  it  likewise  presumes,  though  with  a 
resigned  and  submissive  heart,  humbly  to  entreat  and 
implore  thy  mercy." 

This  prayer  was  severely  attacked  in  the  Grub-street 
journals,  as  containing  not  only  implicit  denials  of  re- 
vealed religion,  but  even  of  natural.  "  If  thouvouch- 
safest  to  regard  the  thoughts,  the  words,  or  the  aftions  of 
men ;  if  thou  regardest  the  thoughts  of  men's  hearts  ; 
if  any  of  my  aftions  can  possibly  either  please  or  dis- 
please you."  These  ifs,  by  im.plication,  deny  the  par- 
ticular providence  of  God,  and  are  not  only  inconsis- 
tent with  the  Christian  religion,  but  the  opinions  of  the 
most  enlightened  heathens.  The  Epicureans  only  denied 
the  particular  providence  of  the  Divinity.  The  doc- 
trines contained  in  this  prayer  are  certainly  by  no  means 
friendly  either  to  religion  or  to  morality.  A  convi6tion 
that  God  regards  the  adtions  of  men,  will  reward  the 
virtuous  and  punish  the  vicious,  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  cogent  motives  to  impel  men  to  rectitude  of 
conduft.  He  who  even  by  suggesting  doubts,  endea- 
vours to  weaken  motives  to  virtue,  may  be  considered 
as  the  enemy  of  human  happiness,  and  deserves  the 
severe  censure  which  is  in  the  journal  diredled  against 
our  Author. 

BuDCELL  had  been,  in  the  Bee,  at  great  pains  to  prove 
that  religious  controversies  are  incapable  of  demonstra- 
tion. That  indeed  was  no  new  argument,  but  had  been 
hackneyed  through  all  the  abettors  of  infidelity.  It  is  a 
most  frivolous  sophism.  It  endeavours  to  shew,  that  a 
system,  because  it  does  not  admit  of  one  species  of 
o  3  proof. 
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proof,  can  admit  of  no  proof  at  all.  The  journal  proves 
the  consistency  of  faith  and  of  leason,  and  that  faith  is 
founded  in  rational  dedu(5tion. 

The  jiiajcr  is  defended  by  Budgell  in  Tbe  Prompter, 
a  periodica]  paper,  though,  as  appears  to  us,  not  satisfac- 
torily. At  the  cessation  of  the  Uee,  liuDortL  became 
so  involved  in  law-suits,  that  he  was  reduced  to  a  very- 
distressed  situation.  He  got  himself  called  to  the  bar,  and 
for  some  time  attended  in  the  courts  of  law.  He  found 
he  could  procure  no  employment  as  a  counsellor,  and 
was  overwhelmed  with  poverty.  His  miserable  condi- 
tion preyed  so  on  his  mind,  that  he  became  visibly  dis- 
tradted.  He  in  1736  took  a  boat  at  Somerset-stairs,  hav- 
ing previously  loaded  his  pockets  with  stones.  He 
ordered  the  waterman  to  shoot  the  bridge.  While  the 
boat  was  passing  under  the  arch,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  river,  and  perished  immediately.  Upon  his  bureau 
was  found  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  were  written  these 
words : 

"What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved,  cannot  be 
wrong."  * 

Budgell  was  never  married.  He  left  a  natural  daugh- 
ter, who  afterwards  took  his  name,  and  was  for  some 
time  an  aftress  inDrury-Lane.  The  morning  before  he 
committed  this  a6t  upon  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade this  lady  to  accompany  him.  She,  though  she  did 
not  suspeft  his  intentions,  yet,  sensible  of  his  disorder- 
ed state,  refused. 

BCD- 


That  Addison  approved  of  suicide,  Cato's  catastrophe 
IS  no  evidt-nce.  Cato  is  described  in  other  respeas,  it  is  true, 
as  a  man  of  the  most  exalted  morality.  But  his  killing  himself  is 
rot  justihcd.  Even  he  himself,  after  it  is  too  late,  seems  to  doubt 
Its  pi  c J  riety .  Aunno  x  describes  Ca  t  o  as  he  is  found  in  his- 
torv,  and  ca^  be  thought  with  no  better  reason  the  approver  of 
selKmu.der  then  Shah  t,  s  p  e  a  r  e,  vho  after  exhibiting  Br  utus 
as  a  man  of  inflexible  virtue,  describes  him  as  running  on  his 
own  s\sord.  Addison,  like  cur  wonderful  bard,  makes  his 
stoic  philosopher  die  as  he  really  died.  Had  the  catastrophe  been 
ditfcrcni,  It  would  have  shocked  by  its  inconsistency  with  so  noted 
a  historical  iafl.  g 
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BuDGELL  was  a  man  of  lively  talents,  a  good  taste, 
and  a  well  informed  mind. 

In  vigour  of  intelleft  he  was  inferior  to  Steele,  but 
superior  to  him  in  elegant  learning.      Steele  had  a 
greater  share  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  ;  Budgell  of 
literature.    The  compositions  of  Sir  Richard  were  the 
richer,  Budgell's  the  more  correft.   Steele  often  rose 
to  excellences,  at  which  it  would  have  been  vain  for 
Budgell  to  aspire ;  but  fell  into  defeats,  which  the  more 
regularly  exerted  care  of  Budgell  avoided.     But  the 
best  writings  of  Budgell  were  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life.     From  the  commencement  of  his  distresses,  there 
was  a  visible  decline  in  the  merit  of  his  literary  perfor- 
mances.    Except  his  translation  of  Theophrastus  and 
his  Guardians  and  Speftators,  little  of  his  writings  de- 
serve much  attention.     These  were  all  published  by  the 
time  he  had  attained  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
His  latter  performances  were  either  upon  personal  dis- 
putes, upon  temporary  politics,  or  religious  controversy. 
Those  on  the  two  first  of  these  subjefts  are  no  longer 
interesting,  as  the  disputes  and  politics  no  longer  exist. 
Those  against  our  religion  have  shared  the  fate  of  other 
produaions  levelled  against  the  happines  of  man  ;  they 
are  sunk  in  oblivion,  and  like  those  of  his  master  of 
infidelit)-,  Tindal,  now  known  to  few  but  by  hearsay. 
On  the  moral  qualities  of  Budgell  little  can  be  said. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  marked  by  many  viola- 
tions of  moral  duty.     He  shewed  he  was  destitute  of 
that  integrity  of  conduft,  without  which  no  talents 
can  deserve  respeaability.  The  cause  of  these  distresses, 
which    he  used,  so  unwarrantable   means   to   remove, 
though  they  do  not  palliate  his  anions,  account  for  their 
badness.    Budgell  was  not  habitually  extravagant ;  he 
had  saved  a  considerable  sum  of  money  during  his  em- 
ployment in  Ireland.     The  insolence  of  his  pride,  and 
the  violence  of  his  rage,  deprived  him  of  his  advanta- 
geous situation.     His  opposition  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
was  not  like  Steele's  to  Lord  Oxford,  opposition  to 
04  a  man 
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a  man  whose  measures  lie  thouglit  pernicious  to  his 
country;  it  wys  the  opposition  of  personal  pique,  ori- 
ginating in  mortified  pride.  His  dismission,  however, 
by  IJOLTON,  was  not  the  cause  of  his  urgent  distresses. 
He  became  a  speculator  in  the  funds,  a  gambler;  he  lost 
his  property.  Fraud  often  put  off  the  evil  day  begun  by 
gaming.  Even  fraud  could  not  always  avail.  Despair 
ensued,  and  ended  in  suicide.  From  gaming  to  self-mur- 
der the  process  is  often  still  more  instantaneous  than  in 
the  unhappy  BuDG£LL. 


END  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  BUDGELL. 
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Mr.  JOHN  HUGHES  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of 
London,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  Burgess  of  Wilt- 
shire. He  was  born  at  Marlborough,  Jan,  29th,  1677. 
He  was  educated  in  London,  at  the  academy  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Rowe,  a  dissenting  minister.  He  was  fellow 
student  with  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  and  Mr,  Samuel  Say. 
He  made  great  proficiency  in  his  academical  studies. 

His  constitution  was  very  delicate.  That  was  proba- 
bly one  reason  which  prevented  him  from  applying  him- 
self to  the  sciences.  He  devoted  his  attention  chiefly 
to  poetry,  painting,  and  music.  In  each  of  these  he 
made  considerable  progress. 

The  first  specimen  he  gave  the  public  of  his  poetic 
talents,  was  a  Poem  on  the  Peace  of  Ryswic,  printed  in 
1697,  the  year  in  which  the  peace  was  concluded.  The 
poem  was  received  with  very  great  approbation.  The 
applause  bestowed  on  the  celebrators  of  events  which 
at  the  time  greatly  occupy  the  public  mind,  is  not  always 
proportionable  to  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  works. 
The  importance  or  interest  of  the  subje6l  bestows  a 
lustre  on  the  writers,  which  their  produdlions  would 
not  otherwise  excite.  The  poem  in  question  is  evidently 
the  produftion  of  a  juvenile  mind :  it  turns  not  on  the 

general 
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general  advantaj^es  of  peace,  still  less  on  those  of  that 
peace  wliicli  was  concluded  by  King  William.  His 
Majesty  is  described  as  being  on  the  opposite  shore,  pre- 
paring to  embark  for  England.  The  goddess  of  Peace 
makes  one  of  the  coinj)any.  Neptune  smooths  the  way 
between  the  continent  and  Britain.  The  tritons  obse- 
quiously assist  with  their  labours.  Dolphins  play  in  the 
german  ocean,  to  amuse  his  Majesty.  Ceres,  with  her 
cornucopia,  diawn  in  her  chariot  by  harness'd  dragons, 
accompanies  the  King.  Bacchus  makes  one,  with  his 
tigers.     Apollo  and  the  Muses  bring  up  the  rear. 

Whilst  all  these  divinities  make  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  in  the  train  of  William,  coming  from  Holland 
to  London,  the  King  himself  scarcely  makes  his  appear- 
ance. A  reader  totally  unacquainted  with  the  heathen 
nij'^thology  might  imagine,  that  Ceres,  Bacchus,  and 
Apollo,  were  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Ryswick,  and 
that  Neptune  and  the  tritons  were  the  master  of  the 
yacht,  and  his  men. 

Such  puerilities  Addison  probably  had  in  his  eye,  in 
his  very  humorous  edi(^  issued  on  the  approach  of  a 
subsequent  peace,  prohibiting  the  introduftion  of  hea- 
then deities  into  any  poems  to  be  made  on  that  occa- 
sion. That  grest  man  observes,  that,  "  it  is  want  of 
sufficient  elevation,  in  a  genius  to  describe  realities, 
and  place  them  in  a  shining  light ;  that  makes  him  have 
recourse  to  such  trifling  antiquated  fables,  as  a  man 
may  write  a  fine  description  of  Bacchus  or  Apollo, 
that  does  not  know  how  to  draw  the  character  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries."  Though  Hughes's  poem  has  no 
particular  reference  to  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  its  pro- 
fessed subject,  there  are  not  wanting  in  it  good  lines.— 
The  best,  indeed,  are  upon  St.  Paul's  church,  which 
was  finished  about  that  time.  Two  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  poem,  he  published  another  on  the  return  of 
the  King  from  Holland,  entitled  The  Court  of  Neptune. 
That  poem  is  much  superior  to  the  former.  The  ex- 
ploits of  the  great  William,  his  successful  defence  of 

his 
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his  country  against  the  invading  injustice  of  Fiance,  his 
exertions  in  favour  of  England,  the  glorious  Revolution, 
his  subsequent  atchievements,  are  described  with  anima- 
tion. The  mythological  part  of  the  poem  is  juvenile. 
The  glory  indeed  of  the  preserver  of  his  own  country 
and  of  ours,  does  not  require  the  assistance  of  fable  to 
be  most  deservedly  eminent.  The  verses  are  harmo- 
nious. 

His  next  poem  was  entitled  The  House  of  Nassau, 
and  contains  the  praises  of  the  illustrious  princes  of 
Orange.  William  the  First  (of  Orange)  is  drawn  with 
great  justice  and  animation. 

His  noble  and  successful  exertions  in  vindication  of 
his  country  against  the  Spaniards,  is  forcibly  exhibited, 
and  his  fate  pathetically  deplored.  The  following  lines 
very  justly  describe  the  different  merits  of  his  two  ce- 
lebrated sons,  Maurice  and  Frederick  Henry. 

"  Maurice,  for  martial  greatness,  far 
His  father's  glorious  fame  exceeds ; 
Henry  alone  can  match  his  brother's  deeds; 
Both  were,  like  Scipio's  sons,  the  thunderbolts  of  war." 

"  None  e'er,  than  Maurice,  better  knew 
Camps,  sieges,  battles  to  ordain  ; 
None  e'er,  than  Henry,  fiercest  did  pursue 
The  flying  foe,  or  earlier  conquests  gain. 
For  scarce  sixteen  revolving  years  he  told, 
When  eager  for  the  fight  and  bold, 
Inflanrd  by  glory's  sprightly  charms. 
His  brother  brought  him  to  the  field ; 
Taught  his  young  hand  the  truncheon  well  to  wield, 
And  praBis'd  him  betimes  to  arms. 
Let  Flandrian  Newport  tell  of  wonders  wrought 
Before  her  'Aalls,  that  memorable  day, 
When  the  viclorious  youths  in  concert  fought, 
And  matchless  valour  did  display  ! 
How  ere  the  battle  join'd  they  strove 
With  emulous  honour,  and  with  mutual  love ; 
Hov/  Maurice,  touch'd  with  tender  care 
Of  Henry's  safety,  begg'd  him  to  remove. 

Henry 
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Henry  refus'd  his  blooming  youth  to  spare, 

But  with  his  much-lovM  Maurice  vow'd  to  proye. 

Til'  extremes  of  war,  and  equal  dangers  share. 

O  generous  strife  !  and  worthy  such  a  pair.'' 


"  Maurice,  the  first  reslgn'd  to  fate: 
The  youngest  had  a  longer  date, 
And  liv'd  the  space  appointed  to  complete 
The  great  republic,  rais'd  so  high  before  ; 
Finished  by  him,  the  stately  fabrickbore 
Its  loIiy  top  aspiring  to  the  sky  : 
In  vain  the  winds  and  rains  around  it  beat ; 
In  vain  below,  the  waves  tempestuous  roar. 
They  dash  themselves,  and  break,  and  backwards  fly, 
Dispers'd  andmurm'ring  at  his  feet." 

Ill  lyric  poetiy,  composed  on  the  exploits  of  heroes, 
\\-e  expeft  vigour  of  thought,  and  sublimity  of  imagery 
and  of  sentiment.  In  the  odes  of  Hughes,  we  meet 
with  little  of  either.  Sublimity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
operation  of  great  qualities  or  great  power,  much  more 
than  in  the  effeft ;  in  a  battle,  than  in  a  viftory  ;  in  a 
storm,  than  in  a  ship-wreck.  This  lyric  ode,  when  it 
comes  to  celebrate  King  William,  is  rather  a  versified 
register  of  successful  events,  than  an  animated  or  ele- 
vated description  of  great  exertions.  He  abounds  too 
much  in  epithets,  which  convey  only  a  general  idea  of 
the  obje6ls,  without  attending  to  those  circumstances 
which  would  render  the  obje6l  striking  or  interesting; 
such  as  Sencffc's  amazing  fields  celebrated  Mons,  more 
amazing  Boyne,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  passage  to  which  we  allude,  besides  being  faul- 
ty in  using  vague  epithets,  he  falls  into  anti-climax. 
Speaking  of  the  competition  of  Williams's  aftions  for 
superiority,  he  has  the  following  lines: 

"  Thy  own  great  deeds  together  strive, 
Which  shall  the  fairest  light  derive 
On  thy  immortal  memory  j 

Whether 
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Whether  Sen  effe's  amazing  field 

To  celehrated  Moxs  shall  yield; 

Or  both  give  place  to  more  amazing  Boy  n'  e  ; 

Or  if  Namu  r's  zvcll -cover' d  siege  must  all  the  rest  outshine." 

In  this,  as  well  as  his  former  poems,  he  has  too  fre- 
quent recourse  to  heathen  mythology.  Ja\us  must  un- 
bar his  gates,  before  war  is  declared  against  France. 

The  translations  oflluGUES  are  accurate,  elegant,  and' 
harmonious.  His  version  of  the  third  ode  of  Anacreon 
conveys  to  the  reader,  very  fully  and  exaftly,  the  origi- 
nal in  pure  and  proper  English.  His  translation  of  Ovid's 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  does  complete  justice  to  that 
beautiful  and  pathetic  story. 

In  1702,  he  paraphrased  Horace's  integer  vita)  otiiini 
divosy  and  translated  Jms^«?ji  et  tenacem.  Horace  is  a 
very  dangerous  author  to  paraphrase.  Paraphrase  sup- 
poses dilation,  and  consequently  introduction  of  some 
new  circumstances.  Horace's  mode  of  treating  sub- 
jefts  is  so  striking  and  impressive,  that  whoever  endea- 
vours to  convey  his  ideas  and  images  to  others,  by  devi- 
ating from  his  mode  of  conveyance,  has  many  more 
chances  of  giving  them  worse  than  better.  The  para- 
phrases of  Hughes  shew,  that  he  understood  the  text, 
but  are  very  deficient  in  animation  and  force,  compared 
with  the  original.  Campbell,  in  his  Pbilosopby  of  Rhe- 
toric, justly  observes,  the  paV^phvRSe  is  a  kind  of  com- 
position, of  which  tlie  professed  design  is  to  say  in  many- 
words,  what  the  text  expresses  in  fewer;  that  therefore 
it  tends  to  languor  and  feebleness.  It  may,  he  allows, 
be  useful  in  explaining  passages  obscure  from  too  great 
compression,  but  ought  not  to  be  employed  on  VvTitings 
that  are  clear  and  striking.  In  the  odes  we  have  men- 
tioned, there  is  not  a  single  phrase  but  which  must  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  any  man  who  knows  the  lan- 
guage. If  the  purpose  of  the  paraphrase  v.'as  to  make 
the  text  more  intelligible,  that  was  impossible.  The 
odes  are  no  less  beautiful  and  striking,  than  they  are 

clear 
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clear.  If  it  was  the  design  to  improve  them,  they  do 
not  admit  of  improvement.  If  it  was  the  paraphrast's 
intention  to  convey  the  meaning  to  English  readers,  a 
translation  would  have  answered  the  purpose  more  com- 
pletely. If  he  meant  only  to  siiew  that  he  understood 
Latin,  and  could  write  EngHsh  verses,  he  succeeded. 

The  best  lines  in  the  performance  are  those  that  are 
the  least  paraphrastical.  Among  these  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

HORACE. 
Quid  trcvi  fortes  jaculamur  jcvo 
Muita  ?  quid  terras  alio  calcines 
Sole  mutamus  ?  patriiE  quis  exul 
Se  quoque  fugit  ? 

HUGHES. 
"  Vain  man  !   that  in  a  narrow  space, 
"  At  endless  game  diretls  the  daring  spear! 
"  For  short  is  life's  uncertain  race  : 
"  Then  why,   capricious  mortal,  why 
"  Dost  thou  for  happiness  repair 
"  To  distant  climates  and  a  foreign  air? 
"  Fool,  from  thyself  thou  can'st  not  fly, 
"  Thyself,  the  source  of  all  thy  care." 

Hughes  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  attempt- 
ing to  shew  that  the  odes  of  Horace  were  fitter  for 
paraphrase  than  translation.  Such,  in  our  apprehension, 
is  the  excellence  of  Horace's  odes,  that  the  closer  the 
version,  consistently  with  the  genius  of  the  language 
into  which  they  are  translated,  the  greater  will  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  reader  in  that  language. 

In  1703  Hughes  wrote  his  Ode  to  Music.  It  was  per- 
formed in  Stationer's  hall.  He  soon  after  composed  six 
cantatas,  which  were  set  to  music  by  the  first  master  of 
that  time.  Dr.  Pepusch.  The  intention  of  them  seems 
to  have  been,  to  exclude  the  Italian  opera,  by  substitut- 
ing in  its  place  a  musical  entertainment  in  which  there 
might  be  sense  as  well  as  sound,  and  that  sense  express- 
ed in  the  English  language.  The  odes  for  music  and  the 
cantatas  are  esteemed  to  be  well  adapted  to  their  ob- 
jects. 
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je6ls.  Mr.  Hughes  was  accounted  admirably  skilled  in 
the  powers  of  music,  and  the  sounds  best  fitted  for  ex- 
pressing certain  ideas,  and  corresponding  with  certain 
words.  He  published  several  otl.er  cantatas,  and  also 
several  songs,  which  all  shewed  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  music. 

Hughes  now  began  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
wits  of  the  age,  and  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Addison,  Sfeele,  and  other  men  of  genius.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  literary  fame,  Toxson  applied  to  him 
to  be  one  of  a  set  of  gentlemen  whom  he  endeavoured 
to  engage  in  the  translation  of  Lucan.  Hughes  agreed. 
Different  portions  of  the  poem  were  allotted  to  the  se- 
veral hands.  Hughes  undertook  the  tenth  book,  and 
finished  the  version.  The  other  gentlemen  failed  in 
their  promises.  The  design  was  dropt.  Hughes  was 
by  principle  and  conne6lion  a  Whig,  and  very  much  at- 
tached to  liberty.  He  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Lu- 
CAK,  arid  translated  the  tenth  book  of  The  Pbarsal'ui,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  would  make  us  deplore  he  had  not  ap- 
plied his  talents  to  the  other  nine,  had  not  Rowe  under- 
taken and  finished  the  work  with  so  distinguished  abi- 
lity. 

Hughes  was  indeed  more  happy  in  his  translations, 
than  in  some  of  his  original  compositions.  He  had 
a  sufiicient  degree  of  understanding  to  comprehend  the 
compositions  of  others,  and  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  numbers  to  express  them  with  clearness, 
elegance,  and  humour;  though  he  had  not  genius  to  exe- 
cute any  thing  very  masterly  of  his  own.  His  transla- 
tions were  not  confined  to  ancient  authors  alone.  In 
the  year  1709,  he  published  an  English  version  of  Mo- 
iiere's  comedy  of  the  Misantbropc;  and  that  has  been 
since  reprinted,  with  Mr.  Ozet's  translation  of  the  other 
plays  of  that  celebrated  comic  writer.  About  the  same 
time,  he  published  a  translation  of  Fontenellje's  Z)/fl:- 
logiies  of  the  Dead.  In  his  preface,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing charaiJler  of  Font£nei.i.e, 

<'Iii 
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"  In  all  his  writings,  he  chuses  the  style  and  air  of 
conversation,  and  no  where  appears  with  the  formality 
of  an  author.  It  is  a  secret  almost  wholly  his  own,  to  say 
the  most  extraordinary  things  so  carelessly,  as  if  he  were 
scarce  sensible  he  had  said  anything  uncommon.  He 
had  a  wit  which  gives  to  every  suhje<5t  the  most  surpris- 
ing and  agreeable  turns  in  the  world.  The  edge  of  his 
satires  is  fine;  he  always  preserves  his  good  humour  ; 
liis  mirth  has  ever  something  solid,  and  his  mostjudici- 
ous  reflections  are  mixed  wiih  pleasantry." 

Mr.  IIuGHts  occasionally  contributed  to  the  Tatler> 
but  much  more  liberally  to  the  Spectator.  His  papers 
in  theTatler  are  only  three,  a  letter  signed  Josiah  Coup- 
let, No.  164;  No.  73,  on  Gamesters  ',  and  No.  113,  tbe 
Inventory  of  a  Beau. 

His  papers  in  the  Spectator  are,  a  letter  (No.  ^S)  ^^^ 
tbe  Art  of  improving  Beauty  ;  No.  53,  a  second  letter  on 
the  same  subjecl;  No.  66,  concerning  Fine-Breeding  i 
No.  91,  tbe  History  of  Flavia  and  Honoria,  the  rival 
daughterand  mother.  It  is  written  to  shew  the  power 
of  softness  and  delicacy  in  making  an  impression  on 
cultivated  female  minds,  the  compatibility  of  that  soft- 
ness with  true  courage;  and  the  great  efficacy  of  both 
united,  in  gaining  the  affections  of  women.  A  letter. 
No.  104,  is  our  Author's.  The  subjedl  is  the  Riding- 
Hubits  of  Ladies.  Those  he  considers  as  of  too  mascu- 
line an  appearance,  and  may,  by  a  natural  association  of 
ideas,  lead  to  masculine  manners.  No.  141  contains  a 
criticism  by  our  Author,  on  a  play  entitled  Tbe  Lanca- 
sbire  Witcbes.  The  comedy  itself  we  have  never  read, 
but  from  the  circumstances  which  he  states,  it  deserved 
severe  animadversion,  both  on  account  of  the  absurd 
machinery  of  witchcraft  (unless  in  the  hands  of  a  very 
extraordinary  genius)  and  the  loose  sentiments  and  im- 
moral tendency  of  the  play.  We  make  no  doubt  that 
his  statement  is  fair.  The  observations  are  judicious, 
though  neither  new  nor  profound.  No.  210  is  our 
Author's.  The  subject  is,  the  presumption  for  the  im- 
mortality 
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mortality  of  the  soul,  from  the  desire  of  immortality,  and 
horror  at  the  idea  of  annihilation,  sentiments  so  finely 
touched  in  Cato's  soliloqu5^  Without  examining  the 
weight  of  this  consideration  itself,  we  must  observe, 
that  Hughes's  mode  of  stating  and  supporting  it  is  too 
loose  for  logical  deduftion.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  a  doctrine  that  may  be  proved  from  so  irrefra- 
gable aiguments,  both  from  natural  reason  and  revela- 
tion, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  any  not 
perfe(5lly  conclusive.  He  wrote  in  No.  220,  a  very  hu- 
morous letter  on  the  Mechanical  Expedierits  for  Wit, 
No.  230,  on  Benevolence  ;  No.  231,  on  the  Awe  of  appear- 
ing before  Public  Assemblies,  are  chiefly  written  by  our 
Author.  His  also  is  No.  237,  on  Divine  Providence. 
That  paper  contains  the  best  arguments  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  particular  Providence,  and  shews  the  rashness 
of  doubting  the  superintendency  of  divine  v.isdom, 
from  the  unequal  distribution  ofrev%'ards  and  punishment 
in  this  life.  It  concludes  with  a  story  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency toPARNELL's  Hermit. 

He  wrote  a  letter,  No.  252,  on  the  Eloquence  of  Tears 
mid  Fainting  Fits,  describing  the  effects  of  pretended  dis- 
tress on  credulous  weakness  or  misguided  sensibility — 
the  charafter  of  Emilia,  a  model  of  female  excellence. 
No.  311,  a  letter  from  the  father  of  a  great  fortune, 
complaining  of  the  machinations  of  Fortune-Hunters; 
especially  Irishmen  ;  No.  375,  a  Picture  of  Virtue  in  Dis- 
tress, or  the  History  o/*  Amanda,  a  pleasing,  interesting 
tale  ;  No.  525,  on  Conjugal  Love  ;  No.  537,  on  the  Digni- 
ty of  Human  Nature ;  No.  ^^i ,  Rules  for  Pronunciation  and 
Action,  are  our  Author's,  No.  554,  the  last  but  one  of 
the  seventh  volume,  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  Author's 
production.  The  subjeft  is  the  Improvement  of  Genius, 
illustrated  in  the  characters  of  Loid  Bacon,  Boyle, 
Newton,  and  some  others.  His  account  of  the  powers 
and  exertions  of  the  three  glories  of  English  philoso- 
phy, and  the  stupendous  effects  they  produced,  we  shaH 

vol,  I.  p  submit 
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submit  to  the  reader,  as  specimens  of  his  discrimination 
and  comprehension. 

"  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  improved  geniuses 
we  have  had  any  instance  of  in  our  own  nation,  or  in 
any  other,  was  that  of  Sir  Frakcis  Bacon,  Lord  Veru- 
tAM.  This  great  man,  by  an  extraordinary  force  of  na- 
ture, compass  of  thought,  and  ii^defatigable  study,  had 
amassed  to  liimself  such  stores  of  knowledge  as  we  can- 
not look  upon  without  amazement.  His  capacity  seem- 
ed to  have  grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in  the  books  be- 
fore his  time,  and  not  satisfied  witli  that,  he  began  to 
strike  out  new  tiacks  of  science;  too  many  to  be  tra- 
velled over  by  any  one  man  in  the  compass  of  the  long- 
est life.  These,  therefore,  he  could  only  mark  down, 
like  impel  feft  coastings  t  n  maps,  or  supposed  points  of 
land,  to  be  further  discovered  and  ascertained  by  the  in- 
dustry of  after-ages,  who  should  proceed  upon  his  no- 
tices or  conjeftures. 

"  The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle  was  the  person  who  seems 
to  have  been  designed  by  nature  to  succeed  to  the  la- 
bours and  inquiries  of  that  extraordinary  genius  I  have 
just  mentioned.  By  innumerable  experiments,  he  in  a 
great  measure  filled  up  those  plans  and  outlines  of  sci- 
ence, which  his  predecessor  had  sketched  out.  His  life 
was  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  nature,  through  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms  and  changes,  and  in  the  most  rational,  as 
v/ell  as  devout  adoration  of  its  divine  Author. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  many  persons  who 
have  extended  their  capacities  as  far  as  these  two,  in  the 
studies  they  pursued ;  but  my  learned  readers  on  this 
occasion  will  naturally  turn  their  thoughts  to  a  third,* 
who  is  yet  living,  and  is  likewise  the  glory  of  our  own 
nation.  The  improvements  which  others  had  made  in 
natural  and  mathematical  knowledge,  have  so  vastly  in- 
creased in  his  hands,  as  to  afford  at  once  a  wonderful  in- 
stance how  great  the  capacity  is  of  a  human  soul,  and  in- 

exhaustable 


*  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
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cxhaustable  the  subjeft  of  its  inquiries;  so  true  is  that 
remark  in  holy  writ,  that  though  a  wise  man  seek  to  find 
out  the  works  of  God,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to  do  It." 

No.  467  is,  in  a  note  in  one  of  the  editions  of  the 
Spectator,  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hughes.  It  contains  the 
charaaer  of  Manilius,  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the 
illustrious  Lord  Chancellor Cowper.  This  supposition 
arose  from  the  striking  resemblance  which  the  fiftitious 
charafter  bore  to  the  real  charafter  of  that  eminently 
wise  and  good  man.  Hughes  was  honoured  with  the 
patronage  of  his  Lordship,  and,  on  that  account,  believed 
to  be  the  author. 

In  171 2,  his  opera  of  Calypso  ^nrfTELEMACHUs  was 
performed  at  the  King's  Theatre,  in  the  Hay-market. 
The  opera  is  intended  to  shew,  that  the  English  language 
may  be  very  happily  adapted  to  music. 

"  I  know  not,"  says  he  in  the  preface,  "  how  it  comes 
to  be  a  late  opinion  among  some,  that  English  words 
are  not  proper  for  music.  That  the  English  language  is 
not  so  soft  and  so  full  of  vowels  as  the  Italian,  is  readily 
granted ;  yet  this  does  not  prove,  that  it  is  therefore  in- 
capable of  harmony.  Let  it  be  considered,  whether  too 
great  a  delicacy  in  this  particular  may  not  run  into  ef- 
feminacy? A  due  mixture  of  consonants  is  certainly  ne- 
cessary to  bind  the  words,  which  may  be  otherwise  too 
much  dissolved,  and  lose  their  force.  And  as  theatrical 
music  expresses  a  variety  of  passions,  it  is  not  requisite, 
even  for  the  advantage  of  the  sound,  that  the  syllables 
should  every  where  languish  with  the  same  loose  and 
vowelly  softness. 

"  But  what  is  certainly  of  much  more  consequence 
in  dramatical  entertainments,  is,  that  they  should  be 
performed  in  a  language  understood  by  the  audience. 
One  would  think  there  should  be  no  need  to  prove  this. 
The  great  pleasure  in  hearing  vocaj  music,  arises  froin 
the  association  of  ideas,  raised  at  the  same  time  by  the 
expressions  and  the  sounds.  When  these  ideas  are  se- 
P  ;  parated. 
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parated,  half  the  impression  is  wanting,  and  when  they 
are  improperly  joined,  it  is  imperfeft.  It  is  probable 
too,  that  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  most  pathe- 
tical  strains  of  instrumental  music  is  in  part  assisted  by 
some  ideas,  which  we  affix  to  them,  of  passions  which 
seem  to  be  expressed  by  those  strains.  If  the  airs  in 
operas  maybe  heard  with  deligiit  for  the  same  reason, 
even  when  the  words  are  not  urideistood,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible the  recitative  should  give  pleasure,  which  can 
raise  no  such  ideas  ;  this  being  not  so  properly  singing, 
as  speaking  in  musical  cadences.  And  the  use  of  it 
seems  to  be  introduced  for  the  very  same  reason  which 
is  given  by  Aristotle,  for  the  establishing  the  use  of 
the  iambick  verse  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  which  is,  that 
though  it  has  not  the  charms  of  some  other  kinds  of 
verse,  yet  it  is  more  proper  for  aftion  and  dialogue,  as 
it  approaches  nearer  to  common  speech.  Thus,  recitative 
music  takes  its  rise  from  the  natural  tones  and  changes 
of  the  voice  in  speaking,  and  is  indeed  no  more  than  a 
sort  of  modulated  elocution," 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Hughes,  that  the  English  language 
possesses  a  considerable  portion  of  harmony,  has  been 
since  experienced  in  many  very  agreeable  operatical 
productions.  Hearing  the  songs  in  Love  in  a  Village, 
Lionel  toirfCLAKissA,  Inkle  undY  a^ico,  ox  in  i\\t  Duen- 
na, sung  by  a  Kelly,  a  Crouch,  an  Incledon,  and  a 
BiLLiNGTON,  few  would  wish  a  substitution  of  Italian 
in  their  place. 

Addison,  as  we  mentioned  in  his  Life,  had  before  this 
time  published  his  Rosamond,  with  the  same  view  with 
"which  Hughes  now  published  his  Calypso.  Whatever 
superiority  of  genius  Rosamond  may  shew,  as  a  musical 
performance,  Calypso,  we  have  been  informed,  is  by 
connoisseurs  esteemed  preferable.  Indeed  it  might  na- 
turally be  expe6ted  that  Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  emi- 
nently versed  in  music,  as  an  art,  and  even  as  a  science, 
would  excel,  in  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  a  man  who 
knew  little  more  of  it  than  its  effe(its,  without  having 

applied 
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applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  principles  and  causes 
from  which  those  efFefts  result.  The  attempts  of  both 
of  these  gentlemen  were  productive  of  beneficial  con- 
sequences to  the  English  theatre.  Other  men  of  talents 
adopted  part  of  their  plan,  but  omitted  recitative  as  not 
consonant  to  the  gcniusand  manner  of  the  English.  Our 
musical  comedies,  instead  of  being  like  the  Italian  ope- 
ras, mere  vehicles  of  pleasing  sounds,  constitute  no  des- 
picable part  of  English  literature  :  some  of  them  are  the 
produdlions  of  exalted  genius  ;  many  of  them,  of  talents 
beyond  mediocrity.  Indeed  there  is  no  form  of  compo- 
sition, however  grotesque  in  its  original  plan,  which 
may  not  in  the  hands  of  genius  be  produdlive  of  pleas- 
ing and  beneficial  effefts. 

The  opera  of  Calypso  was  much  crouded  and  ap- 
plauded at  the  rehearsal.  A  subscription  was  obtained 
for  it  as  usual.  The  probable  success  of  a  produftion, 
which,  though  it  assumed  the  same  name  with  theirs, 
was  really  so  different,  as  it  contained  good  sense  and 
just  sentiments,  expressed  in  a  language  understood  by 
the  audience,  alarmed  the  whole  body  of  Italian  perfor- 
mers. Apprehending,  if  such  pieces  were  permitted  to 
be  represented,  that  their  market  would  be  over,  they 
used  every  application  to  prevent  its  success.  They 
were  no  doubt  aware,  that  though  Englishmen  may 
sometimes  be  enamoured  of  absurd  novelties,  that  in  the 
long  run  good  sense  will  prevail. 

The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  then  Lord  Chamberlain, 
had  married  an  Italian  lady,  and  was,  through  her  influ- 
ence, a  great  patron  of  the  Italian  opera.  He  granted 
an  order  to  take  off  the  subscription,  and  to  open  the 
house  at  the  lowest  prices,  or  not  at  all.  This  despica- 
ble attempt  to  injure  one  individual,  to  gratify  others 
much  less  deserving,  failed  of  attaining  its  end.  The 
opera  was  performed,  notwithstanding  this  discourage- 
ment, and  was  revived  afterwards  at  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields. 

The  opera  of  Calypso  is  a  very  just  exhibition  of 
P  3  the 
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the  contest  between  pleasure  and  wisdom,  in  a  youthful 
mind,  habituated  to  virtue,  strengthened  by  reason,  but 
ali\e  to  the  influence  of  the  passions.  Revised  and  re- 
touched by  a  musical  composer,  it  might  now  be  made 
a  verj  acceptable  performance  on  one  of  our  English 
theatres. 

He  composed,  soon  after  the  publicaMon  of  Calypso, 
an  Oit-  on  the  Creator  of  tbc  JlorLi,  occasioned  by  the 
fragments  of  Orpheus.  The  ode  is  mentioned  with 
great  applause  by  Sieele  and  Addison  in  the  Spe6ta- 
tor.  Tiiose  gentlemen  had  both  seen  it  before  the  pub- 
lication, i.nd  had  been  very  urgent  with  our  Author  to 
have  it  printed. 

The  judgment  of  friends,  even  the  wisest,  is  by  no 
means  a  certain  criterion  of  excellence.  Though  capa- 
ble of  judging,  and  intending  to  give  judgment  impar- 
tially, yet  will  their  sentence  be  generally  questionable. 
The  ablest  men  cannot  help  often  viewing  objedls 
through  the  medium  of  afFtftion,  and  thus  in  those 
whom  they  love,  magnifying  and  even  creating  excel- 
lences, lessening  and  over-looking  defefts. 

No  subjec^t  unquestionably  requires  such  sublimity  as 
the  exeitions  of  Omnipotence.  Sublimity,  however, 
was  far  from  being  our  Author's  forte. 

In  this  ode,  instead  of  concisely  exhibiting  the  forci- 
ble and  grand  operations  of  the  Divinity  instantaneously 
producing  their  elFefts,  he  dilates  his  description  by 
enfeebling,  because  unnecessary  epithets.  He  interrupts 
the  attention  of  the  mind  to  the  main  obje<5l,  by  pre- 
senting to  it  extraneous  circumstances.  For  instance, 
let  us  take  the  noted  instance  of  Longinus  from  Moses, 
nnd  our  Author's  amplification,  "  God  said  let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light."  As  Dr.  Blair  observes, 
"  the  sublimity  of  this  arises  from  the  strong  conception 
it  gives  of  the  exertion  of  power  producing  its  efFedt 
with  the  utmost  speed  and  facility.  In  the  ode  it  is  ex- 
tended in  the  following  lines  : 

*'  He  spo!-e  the  great  command,  and  Light, 

Heaven's  eldest  Lorn,  and  fairest  child, 

Flash'd 
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Flash'd  in  the  low'ring  face  of  ancient  Ni^Ht, 
And  plcas'd  with  its  own  hivth,  serenely  smil'd  : 
The  sons  of  Morning  on  the  wing, 
Hov'ring  in  choirs,  his  praises  sing, 
When  from  the  unbounded  vacuous  space 
A  beauteous  rising  world  they  saw." 

In  describing  the  extent  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world,  instead  of  seleft- 
ing  the  most  striking  marks,  he  enters  into  too  particular 
an  enumeration. 

But  though  we  cannot  allow  this  ode  to  possess  much 
sublimity,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  abounds  in  ra- 
tional piety. 

The  following  remark,  made  by  Dr.  Blair  in  his 
Lecture  upon  Lyric  Poetry,  appears  to  us  verj'  applicable 
to  the  versification  in  the  ode  which  we  are  considering. 
**  Several  modern  lyric  poets  prolong  their  periods  to 
such  a  degree,  they  wander  through  so  many  different 
measures,  and  employ  such  a  variet)'  of  long  and  short 
lines,  corresponding  in  rhyme  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
each  other,  that  all  sense  of  melody  is  utterly  lost.— 
Whereas  lyric  composition  ought,  be)"ond  every  other 
species  of  poetry,  to  pay  attention  to  melody  and  beau- 
ty of  sound;  and  the  versification  of  these  odes  maybe 
justly  accoLHited  the  best,  which  renders  the  harmony  of 
the  measure  most  sensible  to  every  common  ear." 

It  is  said,  that  it  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
Mr.  Hughes,  that  Mr.  Addisont  was  prevailed  on  to 
have  Cato  afted.  Mr.  Addisox  even  is  said  to  have 
made  Mr.  Hughes  promise  to  finish  the  last  a6l.  Mr. 
Hughes,  according  to  the  report,  set  immediately 
about  the  execution  of  his  promise  ;  but  on  going  to 
shew  Mr.  Addison  his  first  attempt,  found  the  greater 
part  of  the  adt  finished  by  himself.  Soon  after  Cato 
was  adled.  Mr.  Hughes  sent  the  Author  a  copy  of 
verses,  which  were  afterwards  printed  before  it,  with 
other  copies,  as  we  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Addisov. 

Hughes  afterwards  published  the  works  of  Spenser, 
p  4  with 
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with  his  life,  a  glossarj',  ami  a  Discpursc  on  Allegorical 
Poetry.  "  A  work,"  says  Johxsov,  «  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified,  as  a  judge  of  the  beauties  of  writing, 
but  perhaps  wanted  an  antiquary's  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquatid  words.  He  did  not  much  revive  the  curiosity 
of  the  public  ;  for  near  thirty  years  elapsed  before  his 
edition  was  reprinted." 

About  this  time  he  translated  VnnTOT's  Rcx'olutwns  of 
Portugal.  ITe  during  the  two  or  three  succeeding  years 
wrote  several  pieces  both  in  piose  and  in  poetry.  Of 
the  latter  were  the  Ecstacy,  and  Apollo  and  Daphke, 
an  Ode  to  tbePriucess  o/ Wales,  an  Allusion  to  Horace's 
Integer  Vitae,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  1715. 
The  Ecstacy  contains  a  high  panegyric  on  the  immortal 
Newton.  Apollo  and  Daphne  was  a  masque,  formed 
on  Ovid's  metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into  a  laurel. 
The  Ode  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  describes  the  virtues 
of  herself,  the  Prince  and  King,  and  breathe  warm  sen- 
timents of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick. 

Of  the  prose  writings  which  he  published  about  this 
time,  is  an  Essay  on  the  Pleasure  of  being  Deceived,  an 
Essay  on  the  Properties  of  Stile,  on  the  JJf'ectation  of 
Mirtb  and  Raillery,  and  Charon,  or  the  Fcrry-Boat. — 
His  essays  discover  good  sense,  observation,  and  taste, 
and  are  very  well  written.  Charon  is  a  \try  lively, 
humorous  imitation  of  Lucian.  Mercury  is  attending 
at  the  banks  of  the  Styx;  Charon,  with  his  ferry-boat, 
is  near,  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  Mercury  had 
just  dispatched  a  gentleman  from  a  masquerade,  when 
he  beheld  a  great  croud  approaching. 

"  What,"  cried  Mercury  with  an  angry  voice,  "  no- 
thing but  masquerades  !"  Seeing  great  crouds  of  dead 
advance  towards  the  sides  of  the  river,  "  Off  with  your 
disguises,  ye  silly  wretches,  and  know  they  can  now 
stand  you  no  longer  !  You,  Sir,  do  }  ou  think  to  pass  here 
with  the  huge  cloak  of  devotion  .?  You,  Madam,  be  pleas- 
ed 
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ed  to  lay  by  your  demure  look  and  afFeded  modesty ; 
you,  fair  lady,  your  false  charms ;  and  you,  my  grave 
friend,  your  outside  wisdom.  So  lay  them  all  in  a  heap 
there."  "  What  a  fine  wardrobe,  were  this  to  furnish  a 
play-house  !  As  Mercury  was  proceeding  on  his  busi- 
ness, I  *  was  concerned  to  see  the  surprising  change 
that  many  goodly  personages  underwent,  upon  plucking 
off  their  habits.  Heroes  degraded  into  butchers  and 
bravoes  ;  patriots  into  thieves  and  robbers ;  women  of 
the  most  consummate  beauty  into  worse  shapes  than  those 
of  Scylla  and  Charibdis ;  holy  men  into  prize  fighters,  fu- 
ries and  demons ;  hermits  into  the  hideous  figures  of  goats 
and  satyrs;  and  philosophers  into  monkeys,  mules,  and 
mill  horses.  The  heap  of  habits  swelled  to  a  prodigious 
bulk.  I  saw  among  them  great  variety  of  vizor-masques, 
false  eye-brows,  artificial  looks,  forced  smiles,  and  paint- 
ed complexions;  and  could  not  but  particularly  observe 
two  large  garments  which  had  a  very  fair  out-side, 
and  v/ere  distinguished  above  all  the  rest;  on  one  of 
W'hich  was  embroidered,  in  golden  charafters,  zeal  for 
the  church,  and  on  the  other  public  spirit;  but  upon 
Mercury's  touching  them  with  his  wand,  the  gold 
tarnished,  and  the  titles  were  suddenly  changed;  and 
instead  of  the  first  there  appeared  in  large  capital  let- 
ters the  word  Persecution,  and  in  the  room  of  the 
latter,  pensions,  places,  and  private  gain. 

"  After  the  first  hurry  of  the  crowd  was  a  little  abat- 
ed, there  stepped  forward,  with  a  slow  and  solemn  face, 
a  very  venerable  person  in  a  long  gown,  with  a  beard 
that  reached  almost  down  to  his  middle,  and  gave  his 
face  such  an  air  of  dignity,  that  I  could  not  think  him 
inferior  to  Socrates  himself;  especially  when  I  heard 
him,  upon  Mercury's  questioning  him,  make  answer, 
that  he  was  a  philosopher.  "  Very  well,"  replied  Mer- 
cury, '*  vour  wisdom  is  welcome;  but  be  pleased  then 
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to  leave  that  long  gown  and  that  immeasurable  beard 
behind  you."  With  some  difficulty  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  put  off  his  gown  ;  but  his  beard,  he  said,  was 
a  part  of  his  person,  and  ought  not  to  be  separated  from 
it.  Mercury  told  him  he  must  use  no  tricks  here,  that 
his  beard  was  a  cheat,  and  though  he  made  use  of  it 
in  the  world  to  pass  unknown,  he  must  now  appear 
wliat  he  really  was,  and  should  keep  it  no  longer.  At 
these  words  he  gave  it  a  gentle  touch  with  his  caduceus, 
when  in  an  instant  off  dropp'd  the  philosopher.  The 
man  stared  with  surprise;  and  that  very  countenance 
which  before  appeared  even  wiser  than  Minerva  her- 
self, now  bore  the  exa6t  similitude  of  her  bird.  There 
arose  a  loud  fit  of  laughter  among  the  crowd  at  this  sud- 
den transformation,  upon  which  he  clapped  both  his 
hands  before  his  face,  and  got  out  of  sight  as  fast  as  he 
could." 

Hughes  had,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  been 
in  narrow  circumstances.  He  at  one  time  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Ordnance,  and  was  Secretary  to  several 
commissions  for  purchasing  lands  necessary  to  secure 
the  ro)-al  docks  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth.  This  em- 
ployment was  either  not  lucrative  or  permanent ;  since, 
though  not  extravagant,  he  was,  notwithstanding  the 
profits  of  his  publications,  far  from  being  easy  in  his 
pecuniary  concerns.  His  liter<;ry  fame,  however,  at 
length  procured  him  independence.  Lord  Cowper  had 
for  a  considerable  time  honoured  him  with  his  patro- 
nage. During  the  Tory  Ministry  of  Queen  Anne,  that 
great  man  iiad  not,  as  the  historical  reader  knows,  that 
power  or  influence  which  it  was  the  interest  of  his 
country  that  so  able  and  patriotic  a  statesman  should 
possess.  On  the  acces=:ion  of  the  King  he  was  restored 
to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  He  soon  after  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Hughes  Secretary  to  the  Commissions  of 
the  Peace.  On  resigning  the  Seals,  he  particularly  re- 
quested his  Successor,  Lord  Macclesfield,  to  continue 
our  Author  in  that  employment.  His  Lordship  com- 
plied. 
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plied.  Hughes  was  now  in  a  state  of  affluence;  but 
the  badness  of  his  health  did  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy  his 
good  fortune. 

In  1719-20  he  produced  his  tragedy  entitled  The  Siege 
of  DanuiHits,   which  was  afted  with   applause.      This 
tragedy  we  have  never  seen  represented.     Having  read 
it  in  the  closet,  we  think  that  it  contains  just  observa- 
tions and  virtuous  sentiments,  that  the  language  is  ele- 
gant, and  the  versification  harmonious.  The  wickedness 
and  folly  of  using  force  to  extend  systems  of  religions, 
is  very  happily  illustrated.    The  mild  beneficial  tenden- 
cy of  Christianity,  in  the  real  principles  it  teaches,  and 
the  examples  it  exhibits,  is  placed  in  a  clear  and  striking 
light.    Its  superiority  to  Mahometanism,  which  spreads 
its  doftrines  by  the  sword,  is  well  displayed.     That  a 
system  which   would  employ  force  to   establish  itself 
must  be  erroneous,  requires,  it  must  be  confessed,  no 
great  exertion  of  reason  to  perceive.     But  abilitj^may 
be  exerted  in  presenting  obvious  truths  in  a  pleasing 
form.     It  has  been  objefted  to  this  tragedy,  that  the 
remorse  and   repentance  of  Phorcyas,    tiie   principal 
character  in  the  performance,  who   being  insulted  by 
the  governor  of  Damascus,  after  repelling  the  Arabi- 
ans,  left  the  city,  joined  the   Mahometans,   and  was 
eagerly  and  successfully  aftive  in  reducing  his  native 
country  under  the  dominion  of  its  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies, is  much  greater  than  his  crime.     It  has  been  ob- 
jected, on  the  same  grounds,  that  Eudocia's  abhorrence, 
in  those  circumstances,  for  a  man  whom  she  had  so  ten- 
derly loved,  :s  unnatural.     Mr.  Buncombe,  the  friend 
of  Hughes,  and  the  coUeftor,  reviser,  and  publisher  of 
his  works  after  his  death,  admits  the  objection  to  be 
just ;  but  tells  us,  that  in  Hughes's  own  copy  Phorcyas 
apostatizes  from  his  religion. 

This,  in  Mr.  Buncombe's  opinion,  fully  accounts  for 
the  agony  of  his  grief.  The  players  conceiving  ihat  it 
was  impossible  for  a  hero  to  change  his  religion  in  the 
representation,  omitted  his  apostacy, 
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Mr.  Di'NcoMnE  was  a  man  of  leteers  and  taste.     Hi, 
opinion  was  very  respec^lable  authority.     But  it  is  sup- 
ported by  infinitc-ly  higher.     Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of 
Hughes's  original  character  of  Pijorcyas,    observes, 
"he  has  made  PiioKcvAs  apostatize  from  his  reli<rion, 
after  which  the  abhorrence  of  Eldocia  would  have  been 
reasonable,  his  miseiy  just,  and  the  horrors  of  his  re- 
pentance exem],lary."  The  exalted  Genius  whose  word* 
we  have  just  quoted  was  no  less  distinguished  for  mora- 
hty  than  for  intellcrt,  and  for  picty  than  for  morality.-. 
Christianity,  he,  with  the  greater  number  of  the  vvisest 
men,  venerated  as  most  agreeable  to  unbiassed  intelledl 
and  most  productive  of  the  purest  piety  and  most  per- 
feft  v.rtue.     To  a  man  of  such  views  apostacy  from 
Christianity  naturally  appeared  a  greater  source  of  agony 
to  the  conscience  than  any  aftions  the  consequence  of 
which  would  be  merely  temporal. 

Those  who  measure  conduft  by  it  cfrecis  on  the  tern- 
poral  welfare  of  their  fellow  creatures,  that  Phorcyas's 
desertion  of  his  country,  when  his  efforts  were  necessary 
to  Its  preservation,  because  an  individual  in  it  had  treat- 
ed  him  with  insolence  and  ingratitude,  and  his  assistance 
to  the  enemy  in  subjefting  it,  were  more  heinous  of- 
fences,  than  his  relinquishment  of  his  religion— that  a 
traitor  is  worse  than  a  renegade. 

HvcHEs  at  the  time  of  the  alteration  believed  himself 
dying,  and,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  relations,  suffered 
the  play  to  continue  as  the  performers  desired. 

"  Tragedy,"  as  one  of  the  most  judicious  *  of  modern 
critics  observes,  «  is  the  region  of  passion.  We  come 
to  a  tragedy  expefting  to  be  moved ;  and  let  the  poet  be 
ever  so  judicious  in  his  condu<5t,  moral  in  his  intentions 
and  elegant  in  his  stile;  yet  if  he  fail  in  the  pathetic' 
he  has  no  tragic  merit.  We  return  cold  and  disappoint- 
ed 
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ird  from  the  performance,  and  never  desire  to  see  it 
more."  This  criterion  of  tragic  excellence  is  evidently 
formed  from  the  most  perfedt  knowledge  of  the  best 
models,  and  the  most  accurate  observation  of  its  elFedU 
on  the  human  mind. 

Examined  by  this  test,  the  Siege  of  Damascus  is  very 
deficient.  Phorcyas  and  Eudocia,  the  hero  and  he- 
roine, are  in  distressing  situations,  and  tell  us  tliat  they 
are  deeply  affct^ted  ;  but  do  not  convnice  us  that  they 
really  feel  the  emotions  which  their  situation  wouid  na- 
turally excite,  and  do  not  impress  and  interest  the  rea- 
der. She  in  the  midst  of  her  distress  jnakes  just  mo- 
ral observations  and  apposite  similies,  which  might  have 
become  a  chorus  in  an  ancient  tragedy,  or  a  secondary 
characlerin  a  modern,  but  by  no  means  suit  a  mind  vio- 
lently impassioned.  He  also  makes  comparisons  from 
his  sufferings,  declaims  and  raves,  but  does  not  move. 
The  Siege  of  Damascus  is  not  a  play  which  a  reader  will 
have  any  longing  to  see  represented  on  the  sta^je.  Phor- 
cyas and  Eudocia  are  not  like  a  Beverly  and  a  Mrs, 
Beverly,  a  jAFFiEREand  a  Belvidera,  a  Douglas  and 
a  LadyRAN'DOLFH,  charadlers  fitted  to  call  forth,  or  wor- 
thy to  employ  the  powers  of  a  Kemble  and  a  Siddons. 

Hughes  did  not  long  survive  the  first  appearance  of 
his  tragedy,  nor  enjoyed  the  applause  it  produced.  His 
death  was,  as  he  was  sensible,  fast  approaching.  He  had 
conducted  himself  through  life  with  rectitude  and  piety; 
and  when  the  intelligence  arrived  of  its  success,  was  in- 
capable to  worldly  advantages,  being  wholly  employed 
in  the  meditations  of  a  Christian  on  the  great  change  he 
was  about  to  undergo.  That  very  night,  February  17, 
1719-20,  he  departed  this  life,  in  the  forty-lhiid  jear  of 
his  age. 

Huches  was  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  well  versed  in 
some  branches  of  learning.  He  had  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  classics,  especially  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man poets,  with  diligence  and  success.  He  perceived 
3  and 
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and  felt  the  beauties  with  which  they  abound.  Men 
often  mistake  a  predilertion  for  certain  writers  or  spe- 
cies of  composition,  for  the  ability  of  imitating  the  one 
or  excelling  in  t!ie  other.  The  pleasure  which  Hughes 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  poetical  writings,  was  pro- 
bably the  cause  which  induced  him  to  attempt  poetr^'' 
himself.  Some  of  his  poems  are  very  pleasing  and  ele- 
gant;  all  of  them  are  friendly  to  virtue.  If  he  at  any 
time  fails,  it  is  not  from  wanting  talents  for  any  kind  of 
poetr}'',  but  from  soaring  to  kinds  for  which  his  genius 
was  not  fitted.  Men  of  talents,  perhaps  not  equal  to 
Hughes's,  have  made  very  respedlable  figures  in  the  in- 
ferior species  of  poetical  writing;  but  then  they  have 
confined  themselves  to  such,  without  aspiring  at  the 
higher. 

Hughes  was  ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  in  he- 
roic odes  and  tragedy.  As  he  neither  excelled  in  subli- 
mity or  in  pathos,  he  did  not  succeed  in  either.  As  an 
essayist,  his  observations  are  just  and  judiciou  ,  and  ex- 
pressed in  suitable  language.  Swift  and  Pope  give  the 
character  of  his  genius  in  a  few  words,  quoied  and  sanc- 
tioned by  JoHNSo.v. 

"  A  month  ago,"  says  Swift  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Pope,  "  was  sent  me  over  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  works 
of  John  Hughes,  Esquire.  They  are  in  prose  and 
verse.  I  never  heard  of  the  man  in  my  life,  yet  I  find 
your  name  as  a  siibscriber.  He  is  too  grave  a  poet  for 
me;  and  I  think  among  the  mediocrists  in  prose  as  well 
as  in  verse." 

To  this  Pope  replies—"  To  answer  your  question  as 
to  Mr,  Hughes— what  he  wanted  in  genius  he  made  up 
as  an  honest  man;  but  he  was  of  the  class  you  think 
him." 

On  the  whole,  Hughes  was  a  man  better  qualified  to 
excel  in  the  lower  than  in  the  higher  kinds  of  composi- 
tion.    In  operas,  songs,  and  translations,  he  succeeded 
Very  well ;  in  attempting  heroic  odes  and  tragedy,  he 
i  seems 
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seems  not  to  have  remembered,  or  not  to  have  applied 
his  favourite  Horace's  advice  to  poets,  to  consider  quid 
Jerre  recusajtt ;  quid  valeant  humeri :  "  what  weight  their 
talents  can  bear,  or  what  exceeds  their  strength."-— 
Though  not  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  very  great  poetj 
he  deserved  a  still  higher  praise,  he  was  an  upright,  be- 
nevolent, religious  man. 
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Fielding  observes,  that  great  and  good  men  ought 
to  be  very  cautious  how  they  discard  dependants,  because 
the  world  naturally  adopts  their  judgment;  and,  with- 
out enquirj^  considers  the  person  as  unworthy,  on  whom 
they  pass  sentence  of  condemnation.  Men  of  eminent 
genius  ought  to  be  equally  cautious  in  passing  sentence 
on  the  inferior  tribe  of  writers,  as  their  censure  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  blast  a  literary  reputation.  Had  Pope 
at  all  times  reflefted  on  the  weight  which  his  opinion 
would  have  with  the  world,  he  would  have  probably, 
from  his  benevolence,  been  more  sparing  in  his  censure. 
The  remarks  of  a  man  to  whom  all  must  look  up  with 
admiration  are  often  received,  withoiit  discussion,  as 
incontrovertible.    Butler's  observation,   that . 

"  Hebrew  roots  are  often  found 

To  flourish  best  in  barren  ground," 
has  been  to  many  a  reason  for  resting  contented  with 
their  ignorance  of  that  language,  who  were  disposed  to 
apply  to  it  with  vigour.  The  judgments  of  such  men 
are  still  more  readily  received,  when  they  tend  to  vilify. 
The  severe  animadversions  of  Pope  in  his  Dunclad  were 
by  many  readers  received  with  much  greater  pleasure 
than  his  most  masterly  reasonings  and  brilliant  ingenuity 
in  his  Crilicism,  his  Etbics,  and  his  Rube  of  the  Lock. 
VOL.  r.  Q  Who- 
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\\'lioever  had  a  place  in  the  Dunciad,  was  admitted 
h}' the  public  to  be  really  a  dunce.  Even  the  Careless 
llusbiind  and  the  Provoked  Husband  could  not,  by  their 
good  sense  and  genuine  humour,  preserve  their  author 
from  being  considered  as  a  votary  of  diilness,  because 
he  was  exiiibited  as  such  by  our  celebrated  poet. 

EusDEK,  though  not  honoured  with  so  conspicuous 
a  place  in  the  regions  of  dulness,  had  his  name  inserted 
as  one  of  the  goddess's  train.  His  merits  were  estimat- 
ed accordingly.  He  was  considered  by  many  as  a  stupid, 
contemptible  writer;  not  because  they  had  found  his 
writings  stupid  and  contemptible,  but  because  he  was 
censured  by  a  man  of  uncommon  genius.  From  that 
cause,  little  attention  has  been  bestowed  in  preserving 
his  life  and  writings.  Few  fafts  concerning  Eusden,  few 
specimens  of  his  tulents  have  descended  to  posterity. 
The  fa6ts,  however,  which  are  recorded,  and  the  speci- 
mens which  remain,  though  they  certainly  exhibit  no 
proofs  that  he  was  endowed  with  genius,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  afford  no  just  grounds  for  the  accusation  of 
dulness. 

Lawrence  Eusdev  was  descended  from  a  good  family 
in  Ireland,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Eusden,  redlor  of 
Spalsworth  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  after  which  he  went  into  orders, 
and  was  for  some  years  Chaplain  to  Richard  Lord 
WiLLOUGHBY  DE  Bruke.  At  the  University  he  was 
esteemed  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  very  expert  at  La- 
tin versification,  an  art  which,  though  it  requires  no  ge- 
nius, cannot  be  attained  without  considerable  skill  in  that 
language.  He  translated  Lord  Halifax's  poem  on  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne  into  Latin  verse.  The  version  we  have 
never  seen,  but  we  suppose  it  possessed  merit,  as  it  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  that  ingenious  nobleman.  He 
wrote  several  letters  in  the  Spectator,  which,  though  they 
do  not  discover  great  vigour  of  mind,  are  sensible  and 
well  written.  A  letter  about /rfy/s,  in  No.  87,  is  his;  as 
also  most  of  the  letters  from  Cambridge.    He  was  one  of 

the 
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the  panegyrists  on  Cato,  and  in  the  verses  he  wrote  on 
that  occasion,  gives  an  account  of  the  preceding  pro- 
dii(5lions  of  the  author. 

The  verses  we  shall  submit  to  the  reader  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Author's  talents;  indeed  the  only  one  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  perusing. 

"  'Tis  nobly  done,  thus  to  enrich  the  stage, 
And  raise  the  thoughts  of  a  dcgen'rate  age ; 
To  shew  how  endless  joys  from  freedom  spring, 
How  life  in  bondage  is  a  worthless  thing. 
The  unborn  greatness  of  your  soul  we  view. 
You  tread  the  paths  frequented  by  the  few; 
With  so  much  strength  you  write,  and  so  much  ease, 
Virtue  and  sense  !  how  durst  you  hope  to  please  ? 
Yet  crowds,  the  sentiments  of  ev'ry  line, 
Impartial  clap'd,  and  own'd  the  work  divine. 
Ev'n  the  sour  critics,  who  malicious  came, 
Eager  to  censure,  and  resolv'd  to  blame, 
Finding  the  hero  regularly  rise, 
Great  while  he  lives,  but  greater  when  he  dies; 
Sullen  approv'd,  too  obstinate  to  melt. 
And  sicken'd  with  the  pleasures  which  they  felt. 
Not  so  the  fair,  their  passions  secret  kept, 
Silent  they  heard,  but  as  they  heard,  they  wept; 
When  gloriously  the  blooming  Marcus  died. 
And  Cato  told  the  gods — I'm  satisfied  1 
See  !  how  your  lays  the  British  youth  inflame ! 
They  long  to  shoot,  and  ripen  into  fame,' 
Applauding  theatres  disturb  their  rest, 
And  unborn  Catos  heave  in  every  breast ; 
Their  nightly  dreams,  their  daily  thoughts  repeat, 
And  pulses  high  with  fancy'd  glories  beat. 
So,  griev'd  to  view  the  Marathonian  spoils. 
The  young  Them  I STO  CLE  s  vow'd  equal  toils; 
Did  then  his  schemes  of  future  honours  draw 
From  the  long  triumphs  which  whh  tears  he  saw. 

"  How  shall  I  your  unrival'd  worth  proclaim. 
Lost  in  the  spreading  circle  of  your  fame! 
We  saw  you  the  great  William's  praise  rehearse, 
And  paint  Britannia's  joys  in  Roman  verse. 

Q  2  We 
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Wc  heard  at  distance,  soft  enchanting  siralrv 

From  blooming  mountains,  and  Italian  piai.:.. 

V'lRCiL  began  in  English  dress  to  shine, 

His  voice,  his  looks,  his  grandeur  still  divine. 

From  him  too  soon  unfriendly  you  withdrew. 

But  brought  the  tuneful  Ovid  to  our  view; 

Then  the  delightful  theme  of  cv'ry  tongue, 

Th'  immortal  Mar  LBO ROUGH  was  your  darling  song. 

From  clime  to  clime  the  mighty  viftor  flew, 

From  clime  to  clime  as  swiftly  you  pursue  : 

Still  v/ith  the  hero's  glow'd  the  poet's  flame, 

Still  with  his  conquests  you  enlarg'd  your  fame. 

With  boundless  raptures  here  the  Muse  could  swell, 

And  on  your  Rosamond  for  ever  dwell : 

These  opening  sweets,  and  every  fragrant  flow'r, 

Luxuriant  smile — a  never  fading  bow'r! 

Next,  human  follies  kindly  to  expose, 

You  change  from  numbers,  but  not  sink  in  prose  : 

Whether  in  visionary  scenes  you  play, 

llefine  our  tastes,  or  laugh  our  crimes  away. 

Now  by  the  huskin'd  muse  you  shine  confest, 

The  patriot  kindles  in  the  poet's  breast. 

Such  energy  of  sense  might  pleasure  raise, 

Tho'  unembellish'd  with  the  charms  of  phrase: 

Such  charms  of  phrase  would  with  success  be  crown'd, 

Tho'  nonsense  flow'd  in  the  melodious  sound. 

The  chastest  virgin  needs  no  blushes  fear, 

The  learn'd  themselves,  not  uninstrucled  hear. 

The  libertine,  in  pleasures  us'd  to  roll, 

And  idly  sport  with  an  immortal  soul, 

Here  comes,  and  by  the  virtuous  heathen  taught, 

Turns  pale,  and  trembles  at  the  dreadful  thought. 

Whene'er  you  traverse  vast  Numidia's  plains, 

What  sluggish  Briton  in  his  isle  remains  ? 

When  JUBA  seeks  the  tiger  with  delight, 

Wc  beat  the  thicket  and  provoke  the  fight ; 

By  the  description  warm'd,  wc  fondly  sweat, 

And  in  the  chilling  east  v.ind  pant  with  heat. 

What  eyes  behold  not,  how  the  stream  refines, 

'Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  shines? 

VVhile  hurricanes  in  circling  eddies  play. 

Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 

We 
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We  shrink  with  horror,  and  confess  our  fear, 

And  all  the  sudden  sounding  ruin  hear. 

When  purple  robes,   distain'd  with  blood,  deceive, 

And  make  poor  Marc  i.v  bi.-autifully  grieve  j 

When  she  her  secret  thoughts  no  more  conceals. 

Forgets  the  woman,  and  her  flame  reveals  ; 

Well  mav  the  prince  exult  with  noble  pride, 

Not  for  his  Libyan  crown,  but  Roman  bride. 

But  I  in  vain  on  single  features  dwell, 

W^hile  all  the  parts  of  the  fair  piece  excel. 

So  rich  the  store,  so  dubious  is  the  feast. 

We  know  not  which  to  pass,  or  which  to  taste. 

The  shining  incidents  so  justly  iA\, 

W^e  may  the  whole  ndw  scenes  of  transport  call. 

Thus  jewellers  confound  our  wond'ring  eyes, 

And  with  variety  of  gems  surprise  : 

Here  saphires,  here  the  sardian  stone  is  seen. 

The  topaz  yelhiw,  and  the  jasper  green, 

The  costly  brilliant  there,  confus'dly  bright. 

From  num'rous  surfaces  darts  trembling  light ; 

The  diff 'rent  colours  mingle  in  a  blaze, 

Silent  we  stand,  unable  where  to  praise. 

In  pleasures  sweetly  lost  ten  thousand  ways. 

Trinity  Co'Icgc     f 
Cambridge.        ^  L.    EUSDEN." 

Though  these  verses  do  not  discover  great  poetical 
geni\is,  5'et  they  oi!?-ht  to  have  exempted  the  xVuthor 
from  a  place  in  the  Dunciad.  The  observations  are 
just,  and  shew  that  the  Author  had  examined  and  un- 
derstood the  various  pieces  on  which  he  comments. 

Pope  was  indeed  much  too  liberal  in  his  consignments 
to  the  goddess  of  Dulness.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten 
his  own  great  superiority  over  ordinary  men,  and  to 
have  looked  on  all  those  as  dunces,  who  were  much  in- 
ferior to  himself.  Whereas,  among  literary  men,  there 
are  thousands  of  very  great  respectability,  who  are  re- 
moved at  an  immense  distance  from  Pope.  Many  of 
the  persons  whom  Pope  attacks  in  his  Dunciad  had 
abused  him.  Eusden  never  had  spoken  or  written  dis- 
jespeftfully  of  his  charafter  or  merits  ;  therefore  did  not 
Q  3  '^e- 
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deserve  to  be  so  severely  treated.  Perhaps  his  exalta- 
tion to  the  office  of  Poet-Laureat  iniglit  have  excited 
Popk's  indignation.  Thatpromotion  he  procured  through 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  On  the  marriage  of  his  Grace 
Avith  Lady  Henrietta  Godolphiv,  he  wrote  an  Epi- 
tlialamium.  The  Duke  was  highly  delighted  with  the 
performance.  On  the  death  of  Rowe,  in  171 8,  he  be- 
ing Lord  Chamberlain,  appointed  the  Author  Poet-Lau- 
reat. As  the  first  rate  poets  were  either  in  opposition 
to  government,  or  in  higher  situations,  it  was  necessary 
to  bestow  the  laurel  on  one  of  the  inferior.  There  was 
at  that  time  a  very  great  number  of  men  who,  from 
being  able  to  write  verses,  fancied  themselves  poets. 
Of  that  description  were  all  the  candid.tes.  Eusden 
was  probably  equal  to  any  of  his  competitors.  His  pro- 
motion, however,  gave  great  offence.  Cooke,  in  his 
Battle  of  the  Poets,  speaks  thus  of  him  : 

"  EusDEN,  a  laurel'd  bard,  by  fortune  rais'd, 
"  By  few  been  read,  by  fewer  still  been  prais'd." 

These  lines,  the  reader  will  observe,  are  mere  abusive 
assertions,  neither  embellished  by  wit,  nor  supported  by 
argument.  Mr.  Oldmixon,  a  critic  who  resembled  Den- 
nis in  his  virulence,  but  did  not  equal  him  in  ability, 
attacks  Eusden  in  a  performance,  entitled  Tbc  Art  of 
Logic  and  Rhetoric,  with  a  bitterness,  v>'hich  mere  disap- 
probation of  the  produ6lions  could  never  have  diftated, 
without  dislike  to  the  man.  "  Of  all  the  galimatias  I  ever 
met  with,  none  comes  up  to  some  verses  of  this  poet, 
which  have  as  much  of  the  ridiculous  and  fustian  in  them 
as  can  well  be  jumbled  together,  and  are  of  that  sort  of 
nonsense  which  so  perfedlly  confounds  all  ide.is,  that 
there  is  no  distinct  one  left  in  the  mind."  We  siiould 
apprehend  that  the  mind  must  be  very  easilj' confounded, 
which  any  nonsense  could  so  confound,  as  to  deprive  it 
of  all  distinct  ideas.  The  verses  we  quoted  above  are 
by  no  means  of  that  nature.  Oldmixon  was  not  a  man 
of  that  ability,  that  great  stress  can  be  laid  on  his  opi- 
nion. 
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nion,  even  if  he  were  unprejudiced.  In  this  case  he  was 
a  disappointed  coiT^petitor.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  praise 
of  our  Author,  that  if  his  merit  was  not  the  greatest, 
he  never  attempted  to  eke  it  out  by  the  abuse  of  others. 
The  Duke  of  Buckixgiiam,  in  a  few  lines  in  his  Session 
of  the  Poets,  passed  on  Eusden  a  much  severer  censure 
than  Oldmixon's  abuse  could  convey. 

"  In  rush'd  Eusden,  and  cried,  who  shall  have  it 
But  I,  the  true  Laureat,  to  whom  the  King  gave  it  ? 
Apollo  begg'd  pardon,  and  granted  his  claim, 
And  vow'd  that  till  then  he  ne'er  heard  of  his  name." 

Ayre,  in  his  Life  of  Popf,  says  that  Eusden  under- 
took to  translate  Tusso's  Jerusalem  delivered,  without 
understanding  Italian;  that  by  the  help  of  dift.onanes, 
he  finished  a  great  many  books.  The  version  was  very 
bad,  according  to  Ayre.  Whether  the  fac^  be  corredly 
stated,  we  do  not  know  ;  neither  do  we  know  the  cha- 
racter of  the  version.  It  is  certain,  Ayre's  writings 
and  criticisms  on  his  Life  of  Pope  are  not  such  as  will 
beo-et  much  confidence  in  his  judgment.  Eusden,  to- 
wa'rds  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  took  to  hard  drinking, 
which  habit  greatly  impaired  his  faculties  and  injured  his 
health.  He  died  at  his  reftory,  at  Conningsby  in  Lin- 
colnshire, the  2-th  of  September,  1730-  Some  of  his 
best  pieces  are,  we  are  told,  to  be  found  in  Nichols  s 
Select  Collections. 
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Concerning  this  gentleman,  we  are  sorry,  that 
our  information  is  so  scanty  that  we  must  give  his  life 
to  our  readers  much  more  briefly  than  his  qualifications 
deserve.  No  account  of  him  is  inserted  in  the  Biogra- 
phia  Briiannica,  nor  in  any  other  work  that  we  have 
seen,  but  in  detached  anecdotes  and  observations,  except 
Johnson's  Lives:  nor  has  he  been  able  to  colledl  so 
many  fa6ls  concerning  Tickell  as  concerning  others  of 
the  same  rank  in  poetry  and  literature.  Should  we  be 
able  to  attain  more  materials  than  are  here  inserted  be- 
fore the  completion  of  this  publication,  we  shall  com- 
municate them  to  the  reader  in  a  note  on  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  seventh  volume,  in  which  Steele  gives  an 
account  of  his  coadjutors  in  the  Spectator. 

Thomas  Tickell  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Tickell,  who  possessed  a  living  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, and  was  born  at  Bridekirk  near  Carlisle,  1686. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  county,  and  in  April, 
1 701,  he  became  a  member  of  Queen's  College  in  Ox- 
ford. In  1708  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts; 
two  years  afterwards  he  was  chosen  Fellow.  As  he  had 
not  complied  with  the  statutes  which  require  a  person  to 
be  in  orders  before  he  can  be  chosen  to  a  fellowship,  he 
obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  crown.  Mr.  Tickell 

had 
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had  at  Oxford  displayed  good  talents,  and  acquired  tFie 
cliaracler  of  excelling  in  classical  learning,  and  in  aca- 
demical exercises.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  ability 
in  versification,  at  an  university'  which  has  always 
excellfd  so  much  in  that  art.  Tickell  entered  early 
into  the  world,  and  became  known  to  Addison,  Steele, 
and  otiier  men  of  h'gh  character  for  talents  and  literature. 
He  is  said  to  have  fust  gained  the  notice  of  Addison 
by  his  verses  in  praise  of  Rosamond. 

The  verses  to  the  author  of  Rosamond  are  very 
beautiful  and  smooth.  If  they  have  not  the  variegated 
harmony  of  a  Pope,  now  sweet,  now  d.gnified,  now 
majestic,  they  have  a  pleasing  flowing  melody.  But 
their  sound  is  their  least  excellence.  They  contain  just 
observation  and  agreeable  imagery.  The  censure  of  the 
Italian  opera  is  well  founded  and  strong.  Indeed  that 
is  a  subje6l  on  which  most  j)ersons  of  genius  have 
thought  in  the  same  way.  All  writers  of  eminence,  who 
have  mentioned  this  amusement,  have  treated  it  either 
with  disapprobation,  contempt,  or  derision,  except  Miss 
BuRNEY.  Those  who  most  admire  the  vigour  of  under- 
standing, just  estimation  of  excellence  and  defect,  and 
the  refined  taste  which  mark  the  writings  of  that  lady, 
have  some  reason  to  be  surprised  that  she  should  repre- 
sent her  most  elevated  charadJlers  r.s  delighted  with  such 
exhibitions-  She,  however,  is  not  the  only  instance 
which  shews  th.:t  the  liking  or  even  admiration  of  per- 
sons of  great  talents,  does  not  ahva)'s  denote  excellence 
in  the  object. 

TicKEiL,  like  Addison,  FiELDiyc,*  and  Johnson, 
considered  the  opera  as  a  melodious  vehicle  of  absurdity. 
The  panegyric  on  the  opera  of  Rosamond  does  not 
very  much  exaggerate  its  merits,  except  perhaps  in  the 

conclu- 
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as  a  s-ngcr  in  high  f jv(/.ir  with  the  Queen  of  Nonsense, 
and  flying  in  great  iiepidaiion  on  the  approach  of  C^uccn  Com- 
mon S  E  N  s  fc . 
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conclusion.  The  comparison  of  Addison  to  the  god  of 
Light  and  Verse  is  an  extravagant  effusion  of  youthful 
enthusiasm,  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  really  ex- 
alted excellence. 

The  verses  we  shall  submit  to  our  readers,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  Tickell's  talents,  when  first  displayed  to  the 
public. 

"  The  Optra  first  Italian  masters  taught, 
Enrich'd  with  songs,   but  innocent  of  thought : 
Britannia's  learned  theatre  disdains 
Melodious  trifles,  and  enervate  strains  ; 
And  blushes,  on  her  injur'd  stage  to  see 
Nonsense  well  tun'd,  and  sweet  stupidity. 

"  No  charms  are  wanting  to  thy  artful  song, 
Soft  as  Core  LLi,    but  as  Virgil  strong: 
From  words  so  sweet  new  grace  the  notes  receive. 
And  Music  borrows  helps  she  us'd  to  give. 
Thy  stile  hath  match'd  what  ancient  Romans  knew, 
Thy  flowing  numbers  far  excel  the  new ;  « 

TReir  cadence  in  such  easy  sound  convey'd, 
That  height  of  thought  may  seem  superfluous  aid; 
Yet  in  such  charms  the  noble  thoughts  abound, 
That  needless  seem  the  sweets  of  easy  sound. 

"  Landscapes  how  gay,  the  bow'ry  grotto  yields. 
Which  thought  creates,  and  lavish  fancy  builds : 
What  art  can  trace  the  visionary  scenes, 
The  flow'ry  groves,  and  everlasting  greens  j 
The  babbling  sounds  that  mimic  Echo  plays. 
The  fairy  shades,  and  its  eternal  maze  ; 
Nature  and  art  in  all  their  charms  combin'd. 
And  all  Elysium  to  one  view  confin'd. 
No  farther  could  imagination  roam. 
Till  Van' BR  UGH  fram'd,  and  Mam  lbro'  rais'J  the  dome.* 

"  Ten  thousand  pangs  my  anxious  bosom  tear. 
When  drown'd  in  tears  I  see  th'  imploring  fair : 
When  bards  less  soft  the  moving  words  supply, 
A  seeming  justice  dooms  the  nymph  to  die; 

But 


*  Blenheim  House  at  Woodstock  in  Oxfordshire,   near  which  was 
the  famous  bower  of  Ros  amo  n  d« 
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But  here  she  hcfs,  nor  can  she  beg  in  vain, 
(In  dirgis  thus  expiring  swans  conij)lain) 
Each  verse  so  swells,  expressive  of  her  vocs, 
And  every  tear  in  lines  so  mournful  flows  ; 
Wc,  spiic  of  fame,  her  fate  rcvcrs'd  believe, 
Ocrlook  her  crimes,  and  think  she  ought  to  live. 

"  Let  joy  transport  fair  RoSi^MONDA's  shade. 
And  wreaths  of  myrtle  crown  the  lovely  maid, 
\\'hile  now  pcthaps  with  Dido's  ghost  she  roves, 
And  hears  and  tells  the  story  of  tlicir-lovcs: 
Alike  they  mourn,  alike  they  bless  their  fate. 
Since  love,  which  made  'cm  wretched,  makes  'cm  great. 
Nor  longer  that  relentless  doom  bemoan, 
Which  gain'da  Virgi  i.  and  an  Addison. 

"  Accept,  great  monarch  of  tlie  British  lays, 
The  tribute  song  an  humble  subjcft  pays  : 
So  tries  the  artless  lark  her  early  flight. 
And  soars,  to  hail  the  God  of  Vekse  and  Liciir. 
Umivall'd  as  thy  merit  be  thy  fame, 
And  thy  own  laurels  shade  thy  envied  name — 
Thy  name,  the  boast  of  all  the  tuneful  choir, 
Shall  tremble  on  the  strings  of  ev'ry  lyre, 
While  the  charm'd  reader  with  thy  thought  complies, 
Feels  corresponding  joys  or  sorrows  rise, 
And  views  thy  Rosamond  with  Hanky's  eyes." 

TiCKELL  is  believed  to  have  contributed  frequently  to 
the  Speftator;  but  it  has  never  been  ascertained  which 
were  his  papers.  Those  marked  with  tiie  letter  R  are  all 
Steele's,  as  are  many  of  those  marked  with  T.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  latter  mark  was  sometimes  used  by 
TiCKELL,  but  no  proof  has  ever  been  addi?ced  to  support 
the  assertion.  There  are  more  letters  in  the  papers 
marked  with  R  and  T,  than  with  any  others.  It  is  pro- 
bable some  of  those  were  Tickell's.  He  was  very  much 
with  Steele,  as  v.-ell  as  with  Addison  ;  and  as  Richard 
was  often  in  a  hurrj',  either  from  his  politics,  his  friendly 
concern  for  others,  or  his  dissipation,  it  would  be  natural 
for  him  to  apply  to  Tickell  to  eke  out  the  scanty  mate- 
rials which  he  himself  had  time  to  provide, 

3  The 
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The  kttei^  in  the  Spe6lator  have  generally  the  merit 
of  being  suitable  to  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
persons  from  whom  they  are  represented  as  coming,  and 
to  the  subjefts  on  which  they  are  written.  They  are 
much  more  natural  than  those  in  the  Rambler,  In  that 
performance,  whoever  the  writers  are,  and  on  whatever 
subjeft  they  write,  the  letters  exhibit  acuteness  of  dis- 
crimination, compression,  and  energy  of  thought,  regu- 
larity of  arrangement,  precision,  force,  and  elegance  of 
language.  A  letter  from  a  servant  who  found  it  difficult 
to  get  a  place,  is  written  in  a  stile  which  many  men  of 
letters  might  strive  in  vain  to  imitiite.  When  Johnson, 
in  his  letters,  personates  a  waiting-maid  or  boarding- 
school  miss,  he  may  attempt  a  female  appearance,  but  he 
soon  forgets  he  is  to  pass  for  a  woman.  His  native  vi- 
gour breaks  forth,  he  poizes  the  shield,  he  wields  the 
sivord,  and  is  manifestly  Achilles. 

The  letters  in  the  Spe6lator  are  much  more  natural, 
and  fitted  to  exhibit  real  life.  Of  these,  it  is  believed 
TiCKELL  wrote  many.  He  was  also  concerned  in  the 
Guardian.  Tickell  waslongemplo^-edin  public  affairs, 
and  was  on  good  terms  with  both  parties.  During  the 
negociation,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  he  wrote  a  poem,  entitled  The  Prospect  of 
Peace.  The  scope  of  it  is  to  shew  that  the  pleasures  of 
conquest  are  not  so  solid  and  permanent  as  the  pleasures 
of  tranquility. 

Peace  is  in  itself  a  blessing.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  the  disadv'antages  incurred 
from  dropping  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  are  greater  than 
the  advantages  of  peace  :  or,  if  the  termination  of  hosti- 
lities be  adviseable,  the  conditions  attainable  may  be 
better  than  those  which  are  sought.  The  war  then  about 
to  be  concluded,  had  been  undertaken  to  impede  and 
prevent  the  execution  of  plans  of  unjustifiable  extension 
of  power  and  territory  which  France  had  formed,  and 
to  make  her  relinquish  accessions  which  were  contrary 
to  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  and  to  those  of  Hol- 
land 
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I:ind  and  this  country  in  particular  ;  and,  moreover, 
intVadtions  of  positive  stipulations.  Peace  was  not  de- 
sirable until  that  objeiit  should  be  accomplished.  By  the 
victories  of  Britain  and  her  Allies  it  was  rendered  attain- 
able, but,  by  the  peace  then  in  agitation,  not  likely  to 
be  attained.  To  the  Whigs  -who  disapproved  of  the 
peace  then  negociating,  the  tendency  of  TicKELL'spoem 
could  not  beploasing.  ADDiso>f,  however,  in  the  can- 
dour of  liberal  criticism,  overlooking  the  politics,  con- 
sidered only  the  poetry.  On  that  he  bestowed,  in  the 
Spectator,  very  great  praise.  Do6torJonxsON  considers 
it  as  a  piece  rather  to  be  approved  than  to  be  admired. 
At  the  time,  it  was  read  with  very  great  eagerness,  and 
six  editions  were  sold  oft'  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
quick  sale  cf  a  composition  on  a  temporary  subjeft  is, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  no  test  of  its  intrin- 
sic merit.  The  despicable  bigotry  of  a  SACHEVEREin, 
the  equally  absurd,  and  more  pernicious  sedition  of  a 
Paixe,  had  a  mucli  more  extensive  sale  than  books  of 
the  most  sterling  merit.  Tickell's  poem  deserved  a  fa- 
vourable reception. 

Our  Author  about  this  time  wrote  a  copy  of  verses 
upon  the  Speftatcr.  We  should  have  inserted  the  verses 
for  the  reader's  perusal,  were  they  not  to  be  found  in  the 
work  itself.  *  They  are  in  general  intended  to  serve  for  a 
description  of  the  excellences  of  the  performance  which 
they  praise,  but  contain  some  charafteristic  passages.  A 
high  praise  is  bestowed  on  Steele's  papers  in  the  Tat- 
ler  a"-ainst  sharpers,  which,  as  we  said  in  his  Life,  pro- 
duced most  beneficial  eff'edls. 

"  From  felon  gamesters  the  raw  'squire  is  free, 
And  Britain  owes  her  rescued  oaks  to  thee." 

On  the  appearance  of  Cato,  when  so  many  made 
otTerings  of  verses  to  the  author,  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  pen  of  his  friend  Tickell  would  be  idle. 

He 

*  See  No.  632. 
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— He  wrote  a  copy  of  verses,  superior,  we  think,  to  any 
written  on  the  subject  except  the  pro'ogue  by  Pope. 
TicKELL  indeed  loved  and  venerated  Addiso.v  as  a 
father,  and  looked  on  him  as  by  fdr  the  greatest  man 
existing,  and  as  equally  good.  Aodisos  loved  Ticxell 
as  a  son,  and  did  everj''  thing  he  could  to  serve  hiin. 

On  the  arrival  of  Kiiig  George,  he  produced  his  poem 
entitled  The  Roy  id  Progress — praised  and  inserted  in 
No.  620  of  the  Spe^ator.  The  seleftion  of  the  circum- 
stances, which  constitute  this  poem,  is  judicious ;  the 
description  is  striking.  The  idea  of  commercial  wealth, 
formed  from  the  view  of  the  ships  in  the  Downs  and  in 
the  Thames;  of  rural  opulence,  from  the  verdant  pastures, 
the  herds  and  flocks,  the  rich  inclosures  and  luxuriant 
fields,  seen  from  the  river  ;  of  elegance  and  magnificence, 
from  the  villas  scattered  near  the  banks,  is  very  naturally 
exhibited. 

The  pleasing  emotions  excited  in  a  benevolent  King, 
b)'  the  view  of  national  industry  and  prosperity,  con- 
stitute the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  parts  of  the 
poem.  TicKELL  had  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
Hanover  Succession,  when  many  of  its  friends  were 
apprehensive  of  designs  to  its  prejudice.  He  wrote  a 
poem,  which  we  have  not  seen,  entitled  A  Letter  to 
AviGNoy  against  the  Chevalier  and  bis  Abettors.  Joiinsov 
5335,  "  His  letter  to  Avignon  stands  high  among 
party  poems  ;  it  expresses  contempt  without  coarseness, 
and  superiority  v.ithout  insolence.  It  had  tlie  success 
it  deserved,  it  was  five  times  printed." 

On  the  accession  of  King  George,  he  was  patronized 
at  Court.  When  Addison  went  into  Ireland  as  Secre- 
tary to  Lord  SuxDERLAND,  he  took  Tickell  with  him, 
and  employed  him  in  public  business. 

Of  the  translation  of  a  book  of  the  Iliad,  acknow- 
ledged by  Tickell,  we  shail  say  nothing  as  a  literary 
production,  because  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  reallj'- 
the  author.  The  motives  of  the  publication  we  have 
endeavoured  to  discuss  in  the  Life  of  Addisox, 

In 
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1111717,  when  Addison  was  appointed  Secretary  of* 
State,  he  made  Tickell  Under  Secretary.  Ilisfriend- 
filiip  with  Addison  continued  without  abatement,  till 
that  great  man's  death.  He  left  our  Author  the  charge 
of  publishing  his  works,  with  a  strong  recommendation 
of  him  to  the  patronage  of  Craggs.  Tickell  wrote 
an  Elegy  on  Addison,  equal  to  any  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  read  in  the  English  language.  It  is  replete  with 
genuine  tenderness.  It  is  the  effusion  of  a  refined  mind, 
lamenting  the  death  of  a  friend  of  the  highest  intellec- 
tual and  moral  excellence,  whose  value  it  completely 
comprehended,  and  whose  loss  it  poignantly  felt. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Elegy.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  his  late  friend's  son-in-law. 

*'  If  dumb  too  long,  the  drooping  Muse  hath  stay'd. 

And  left  her  debt  to  A  d  D  i  s  o  N  unpay'd ; 

Blame  not  her  silence,  War  w  ic  K,  but  bemoan, 

And  judge,  oh  judge,  my  bosom  by  your  own  ! 

What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires ! 

Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspires : 

Grief  unaffc8ed  suit  but  ill  with  art, 

Orflo\s-ing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart. 

"  Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night,  that  gave 
My  soul's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave  ! 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread, 
Bv  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead ; 
Thro'  breathing  statues,  the  unheeded  things. 
Thro'  rows  of  warriors,  and  thro'  walks  of  kings! 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire, 
The  peating  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir  1 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-rob'd  prelate  pay'd. 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd  ! 
\\'hile  speechless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend. 
Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend  I 
Oh  gone  for  ever  !  take  this  long  adieu, 
And  sleep  in  peace  with  thy  own  Mo  ntacu.  * 

"  To  strew  fresh  laurels  let  the  task  be  mine, 
A  frequent  pilgrim  at  thy  sacred  shrine. 

Mine 


*  Earl  Halifax. 
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Mine  with  true  sighs  thy  absence  to  bemoan, 
And  'grave  with  faithful  epitaphs  thy  stone. 
If  e'er  from  me  thy  lov'd  memorial  part, 
May  shame  afflitl  this  alienated  heart; 
Of  thee  forgetful,  if  I  form  a  song, 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untun'd  my  tongue ; 
My  grief  be  doubled,  from  thy  image  free, 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchastisd  by  thee. 

"  Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  iles  alone, 
(Sad  luxury  !  to  vulgar  minds  unknown) 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  wonhiesform the  hallow'd  mould  below: 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held  j 
In  arms  who  triumph'd  ;  or  in  arts  excell'd  ; 
Chiefs,  grac'd  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Stern  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given,  * 
And  saints,  who  taught,  and  led  the  way  to  heaven. 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade. 

"  In  what  new  region,  to  the  justassign'd, 
What  new  employments  please  th'  unbody'd  mlud  ? 
A  winged  virtue,  through  th'  ethereal  sky, 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly, 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  heav'n's  decrees,  where  wond'ring  angels  gaze  ? 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battl'd,  and  the  dragon  fell  ? 
Or  mixt  with  milder  cherubim,   to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  essay'd  below? 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mindPt 
Oh,  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend, 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius,  lend  ! 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms, 

VOL.    I.  R  I« 


*The  learned  render  will  here  recognize  Vi  rgi  i-'ssixth.-Eneid. 

+  Thus  Virgil,  ^n.  vi.  v.  653, —  "  Quo:  gratia fuitvivis 

quse  cura— — eadem  sequitur  telluie  repostos." 
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In  silent  whlsp'rings  purer  thonj^hts  impart. 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  fcclslc  heart ; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before, 
'Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

"  That  awful  form  (which  so  ye  hcav'ns  decree. 
Must  still  be  lov'd  and  still  dcplor'd  by  me) 
In  nijjhily  visions  seldom  fails  to  risf, 
Or  rous'd  by  fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crouded  courts  invite, 
Th'  uublcmish'd  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  sight  ; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  sooth  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul  which  breathes  inCATO  there; 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove. 
His  shape  o'crtakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove  : 
'Twas  there  of  just  and  good  he  reason'd  strong, 
Clear'd  some  gteat  tixith,  or  rais'd  some  serious  song  ; 
There  patient  shew'd  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe  ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and  (oh  !  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die, 

"  Thou  hill,  whose  brow  ihc  antique  struftures  grace, 
Rear'd by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race, 
Why  once  so  lovd,  whene'er  thy  bower  appears, 
O'er  my  dim  eye-balls  glance  the  sudden  tears! 
How  sweet  were  orce  thy  prospers  fresh  and  fair, 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air  I 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  trees, 
Thy  noon-tide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  breeze  ! 
His  image  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore ; 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospe8s  charm  no  more ! 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allay'd. 
Thy  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noon- tide  shade  ! 

"  From  other  ills,  however  foriune  frown'd, 
Some  refuge  in  the  Muse's  art  I  found  ; 
Reluftant  now  I  touch  the  trembling  string, 
Bereft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  sing : 
And  these  sad  accents,  murmur'd  o'er  his  urn. 
Betray  that  absence,  they  attempt  to  mourn. 
Oh  !  must  I  then  (now  fresh  my  bosom  bleeds. 
And  Craggs  in  death  to  Addison  succeeds) 
The  verse,  begun  to  one  lost  friend,  prolong, 
And  weep  a  second  in  th'  unfinished  song. 


"  These 
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*'  These  works  divine,  which,  on  his  death-bed  laid, 
To  thee,  OCragcs,  th'  expiring  sage  convey 'd, 
Great,  butill-otncn'd  monument  of  fame; 
Not  hesurviv'd  to  give,  nor  thoa  to  claim. 
Swift  after  him  thy  social  spirit  flics. 
And  close  to  his,  how  soon !   thy  coffin  lies. 
Blest  pair!  whose  union  future  bards  shall  tell 
In  future  tongues:  each  other's  boast,  farewel  ! 
Farcwel !  whom  join'd  in  fame,  in  friendship  try'd, 
No  chance  could  sever,  nor  the  grave  divide. 

T.  TICKELLr 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  Craggs,  to  whom 
Mr.  Addisox,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  had  dedi- 
cated his  works,  died  before  the}- were  published  ;  and 
that  Lord  Warwick,  to  whom  the  verses  on  Addisox 
were  dedicated,  died  likewise  before  their  publication. 

Tickell's  interest  with  the  great  did  not  expire  with 
liis  friend.  His  merit  enabled  him  to  retain  and  improve 
the  footing  on  which  he  had  been  placed  by  Addison. 
In  '727,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices of  Ireland,  a  place  of  great  honour,  trust,  and  emo- 
lument. In  that  appointment  he  continued  during  all 
his  life.     He  died  April  21,  1740,  at  Bath. 

With  respecl  to  his  personal  charafter,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  man  of  most  pleasing  manners,  and  unques- 
tioned honour  and  integrity.  He  was  a  very  agreeable 
companion,  and  fond  of  social  conversation  ;  he  was 
livelyandgay;  he  likeda  hearty  glass,  but  was  not  habitu- 
ally intemperate.  He  was  generally  loved  and  esteemed. 
His  writings  discover  a  good  understanding,  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  Latin  classics,  a  refined  taste,  and 
a  feeling  heart.  We  regret  that  his  cotemporaries  were 
not  at  more  pains  to  collect  his  history,  as  the  life  of  such 
a  man  must  ha\e  afforded  much  more  numerous  mate- 
rials for  useful  biography,  than  those  whicli  have  reached 
posterity. 


END  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  TiCKELL. 
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Alexander  Pope  was  bom  in  London,  May  zzd, 
1688.  His  father  was  Alexander  Pope,  from  the 
noble  family  of  Downe,  in  Ireland.  His  mother  was 
Editha,  daughter  of  William  Turner,  Esq.  of  York. 
Three  of  her  brothers  fought  for  the  King  in  the  civil 
wars.  One  of  them  was  killed  in  battle,  and  another 
died  in  the  course  of  a  campaign;  the  third,  on  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  royalists,  went  abroad,  entered  into  the 
Spanish  service,  and  rose  to  be  a  General. 

Mr.  Pope,  the  father  of  our  Author,  was  long  en- 
gaged in  trade,  and  by  his  successful  industry  amassed 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  It  is  said  tliat  Pope  did  not 
wish  that  it  should  be  known  in  what  branch  of  business 
his  father  had  been  occupied.  He  was  really  a  linen- 
draper  in  the  Strand.  If  Pope  was  ashamed  of  acknow- 
ledging that  circumstance,  it  only  shews,  that  the  great- 
est minds  are  not  always  exempted  from  he  foibles  of 
the  weakest.  His  father's  was  a  creditable  profession. 
But  if  instead  of  being  a  respectable  tradesman,  he  had 
been  a  mechanic,  or  in  a  lower  situation,  if  families  are  to 
be  estimated  by  the  illustrious  men  they  have  produced, 
that  family  is  eminent  which  produced  Pope. 

Mr.  Pope,  senior,  and  his  wife,  were  Roman  Catholics. 
He,  as  well  as  many  others  of  his  persuasion,  had  no 

doubt 
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doubt  conceived  fond  hopes,  during  the  reign  of  the 
bigotted,  misguided  James,  of  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Popish  religion  in  this  island.  The  Revolution 
blasted  such  expet^t.itions.  Soon  alter  that  event  he  re- 
tired from  tiade,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  a  house  he 
had  purchased  at  Binfield,  in  \\  indsor  Forest.  He  liad 
deeply  imbibed  the  doftrine  of  the  divine  hereditary 
right  of  kings,  and  the  impiety  of  resistance  in  every 
case.  He  could  not  therefore  be  reconciled  to  a  poli- 
tical system  established  on  so  contrary  principles.  He 
reprobated  the  Revolution.  He  would  not  entrust  his 
money  to  a  government  which  he  deemed  impious,  nor 
to  any  of  its  supporters.  Not  finding  any  other  means 
of  disposing  of  it,  he  locked  it  up  in  a  chest,  and  took 
from  his  stoie  what  his  expences  required. 

Our  Author  was  from  his  birth  of  a  very  delicate 
constitution,  but  shewed  great  sweetness  of  disposition 
and  mildness  of  temper.  His  voice  is  recorded  by 
Johnson  to  have  been  so  melodious,  that  he  was  called 
the  little  nightingale.  When  scarcely  past  the  years  of 
childhood,  he  discovered  uncommon  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, and  an  eager  desire  for  information  and  im- 
provement. 

He  was  taught  to  read  very  early  by  an  aunt,  and  of 
his  own  indefatigable  industrylearned  to  write,  by  copj^- 
ing  printed  books,  which  he  executed  with  great  neat- 
ness and  accuracy. 

At  eight  years  old  he  was  placed  under  Taverner,  a 
Popish  priest  who  lived  in  Hampshire.  Taverner 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues 
together.  Here  he  happened  to  meet  with  an  Ogleby's 
Homer,  which  engaged  his  eager  attention  by  the  force 
and  interest  of  the  story.  Sandys's  Ovid  fell  next  in 
his  way.  It  is  said,  that  the  raptures  which  those  trans- 
Jations  gave  him  were  so  strong,  that  he  spoke  of  them 
with  pleasure  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  began  to  write  verses  so  early,  that  he  himself 

could 
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could  scarce!}"  i-ecail  the  time  to  his  memory.     He  says 
of  himseJfi 

**  While  yet  a  child,  ere  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lispd  in  numbers,  for  tlu-  numbers  came."* 

After  leaving  Taverner,  Pope  was  sent  to  a  school 
at  Twyford  near  Winchester.  Our  Author  had  a  very 
contemptuous  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  his  master  at 
Twyford,  and  ridiculed  him  in  a  lampoon.  From  Twy- 
ford he  was  brouglit  up  to  London,  and  placed  at  a 
school  near  Hyde-Park  Corner.  In  the  two  last  schools 
he  considered  himself  as  having  made  very  little  pro- 
gress. At  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  proceeded  no  farther 
than  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  He  must  have  been  neg- 
lected, otherwise,  having  begun  to  learn  the  Latin  lan- 
guage at  eight,  he  would  have  at  twelve  made  greater 
progress. 

There  was  no  circumstance  in  his  education  peculiarly 
favourable  to  poetical  exertions.  The  knowledge  of 
ancient  poetry  which  he  had  received  was  very  super- 
ficial, and  m.uch  inferior  to  that  which  boj^s  of  ordinary 
capacities,  of  his  age,  have  attained  at  every  good  school. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  even  received  the  com- 
mon lessons  of  Latin  and  English  versification.  His 
verses  were  the  effusions  of  genius,  not  the  exactions 
of  discipline. 

Whilst  he  was  at  the  school  at  Hyde-Park  Corner,  he 
was  frequentlycarried  to  the  play-house.  Being  delighted 
with  theatrical  representations,  he  formed  a  kind  of  a 
play  from  Ogleby's  Iliad,  connecting  the  principal 
events  and  speeches  by  verses  of  his  own.  He  per- 
suaded his  school-fellows  to  represent  the  other  person- 
ages, and  his  master's  gardener  the  character  of  Ajax. 
K  4  The 


*  Thus  Ovid  in  his  account  of  himself- 


"  Sponte  sua  carmen  numeros  veniebat  ad  aptos 
Et  quod  tentabam  scribere  versus  erat." 
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The  acHiors  were  dressed  after  tlie  pic^lurcs  of  Ogleby, 
designed  iind  engraved  by  artists  of  note. 

At  twelve  years  old  he  was  summoned  by  his  father 
to  leave  school.  He  now  returned  to  Binfield.  It  was 
there  he  first  perused  the  writings  of  Waller,  of 
Spenser,  and  of  Dryden.  "  On  the  first  sight  of  Dry- 
den,"  saysW  ARTON,  "  he  abandoned  the  rest,  having  now 
found  an  author  whose  cast  was  exadtly  congenial  with 
his  own.  His  works  therefore  he  studied  with  equal 
pleasure  and  attention  ;  he  phittd  them  before  his  eyes 
as  a  model.  He  copied  not  only  his  harmonious  versi- 
fication, but  the  very  turns  of  his  periods.  It  was 
hence  he  was  enabled  to  give  to  rhyme  all  the  harmony 
of  which  it  is  capable." 

Eagerly  desirous  of  viewing  the  personages  whose 
produftions  transported  him  with  such  delight,  he  per- 
suaded a  friend  to  conduct  him  to  a  coffee-house  which 
Drvden  frequented,  and  pleased  himself  with  having 
seen  the  veteran  bard. 

After  narrating  this  circumstance,  Doftor  Johnson 
makes  the  following  observation. 

"  Dryden  died  a  few  days  before  Pope  was  thirteen. 
So  early  must  he  therefore  have  felt  the  power  of  har- 
niony  and  the  zeal  of  genius.  Who  would  not  wish 
that  Dryden  could  have  known  the  value  of  the  homage 
that  was  paid  him,  and  foreseen  the  future  greatness  of 
h'ls  young  admirer  !" 

After  his  return  to  Binfield,  Pope  was  for  a  few 
months  under  the  tuition  of  a  Popish  priest  named 
Deane  :  under  him  he  learned  only  to  construe  a  part 
of  Cicero's  Offices. 

Having  derived  very  inconsiderable  advantage  from 
the  aid  of  teachers.  Pope  now  formed  a  plan  of  study 
for  himself.  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  though 
the  education  he  had  received  h.:d  been  desultory  and 
superficial,  without  any  man  of  letters  to  superintend 
and  dire6l  his  pursuits  and  exertions,  did  Pope  take  the 
sole  charge  of  his  own  improvement.    His  primary  and 

principal 
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principal  obje6l  was  to  be  a  poet.  With  that  view  he 
perused,  with  the  closest  attention,  the  ancient  and  Eng- 
lish bards.  Meanwhile  he  very  frequently  exercised 
his  own  talents  in  making  verses.  His  father,  though 
not  a  man  of  literature,  required  great  correctness,  and 
obliged  ihe  boy  to  revise  and  amend  them  again  and 
again.  \\'hen  at  last  he  was  satisfied,  he  would  say 
♦'  these  are  good  rhyynes." 

He  soon  learned  to  read  Homer  in  the  original,  as  he 
himself  records  in  one  of  his  imitations  of  Horace  : 
*'  Bred  up  at  home,  full  early  I  begun 
To  read  in  Greek  the  wrath  of  Peleus's  son.'' 
When  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  his 
Aleandcr,  an  epic  poem.    Of  this  he  himself  speaks  with 
great  candour  and  ingenuity  in  his  preface  to  his  works. 
*'  I  confess  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  in  love  with 
myself;   and  my  first  produdlions  were  the  children  of 
self-love  upon  innocence.     I  had  made  an  epic  poem, 
and  panegyrics  on   all  the  princes  of   Europe,   and  I 
thought  myself  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  was.     I 
cannot  but  regret  these  delightful  visions  of  my  child- 
hood, which,  like  the  fine  colours  we  see,  when  our 
e3es  are  shut,  are  vanished  for  ever." 

Atterbury  had  perused  this  early  piece,  and  as  we 
may  gather  from  one  of  his  letters,  advised  him  to  burn 
it.  He  wrote  also  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy.  The  tra- 
gedy was  founded  on  the  legendary  tale  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve. Of  his  comedy  we  have  not  heard  what  was  the 
subjeft.  Of  his  early  productions,  the  greater  number 
were  destroyed  by  himself.  It  is  believed  that  some  of 
the  anonymous  verseS;  quoted  as  examples  of  the  art  of 
sinking  in  poetry,  in  his  adm'rable  treatise  on  that  subje'A, 
were  such  as  he  remembered  from  his  own  puerile 
pieces.  The  earliest  of  Pope's  performances  which  are 
extant,  is  the  Ode  on  Solitude,  written  v/hen  he  was  but 
twelve  years  old.  Cowley's  ode,  produced  at  thirteen, 
is  equal  to  Pope's  :  but  Cowley  had  received  a  much 
better  education.  There  are,  we  doubt  not,  now  boys 
of  twe.ve  or  thirteen  at  Eton,  Westminster,  Kensing- 
ton, 
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ton,  and  other  eminent  seminaries,  capable  of  writing 
as  good  verses  as  those  in  question;  not  onlv  in  their 
own  language,  but  in  the  Latin  and  e\en  the  Greek.— 
But  Pope  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  best  instruc- 
tion. 

Soon  after  he  produced  Aleander,  he  translated 
STATius's77jt'6w/r/,  which  afterwards  appeared,  with  little 
revision,  in  its  present  ibrm. 

It  would  be  pleasing  to  trace  genius,  without  direc- 
tion or  assistance,  enricliing  itself  with  knowledge.  Un- 
fortunately the  intelligence  which  has  reached  the  bio- 
graphers of  Pope,  concerning  his  youthful  studies,  is 
very  imperfeft.  It  is  said,  that  he  translated  Tully's 
OJjices,  and  besides  books  of  poetry  and  criticism,  \\e 
read  Temple's  Eisays,  and  Locke's  Essay  on  tbe  Human 
Understanding.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  \\c 
made  himself  so  much  master  of  the  French  and  Italian 
languages,  as  to  be  able  to  read  any  books  written  in 
them,  which  was  all  the  proficiency  he  desired.  It  ap- 
pears from  his  early  writings,  that  he  must  have  read 
much  more  than  we  know  of,  or  consequently  can  re- 
cord. 

Books  were  not  the  only  means  through  which  Pope, 
even  in  his  retirement  at  Binfieid,  acquired  information. 
He  early  procured  the  acquaiarance  of  men  of  talents 
and  literature,  and  improved  himseif  by  conversation. 

Sir  William  Trumbalx-,  who  had  been  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  and  Secretary  of  State,  when  he  re- 
tired from  public  life,  chose  Biniield  for  the  place  of  his 
abode.  Our  Author  was  introduced  to  the  new  neigh- 
bour of  his  father.  In  a  short  time,  though  he  was  not 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  a 
statesman  of  sixtj',  who  had  been  in  the  highest  offices 
at  home  and  abroad.  Pope  was,  through  his  life,  desi- 
rous of  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  eminence  in  rank, 
in  talents,  in  literature,  or  virtue.  A  man  of  his  supe- 
rior mer.t  could  easily  chuse  his  company,  wh.lst  a  relisli 
for  exce  lence,  or  whilst  \'anity  existed. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Pote  wrote  his  Pastorals,    and 

also 
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also  his  Preface.  By  him  and  Sir  William  Trumball 
those  early  produttions  of  early  genius  were  shewn  to 
Garth.  He  had  by  this  time  become  acquainted  with 
IVl/.  Wycherly,  Steele,  Gay,  Addison,  Congreve^ 
and  other  Wils.  Allwho  read  the  Pastorals  and  the  Pre- 
face admired  the  abilities  and  learning  of  the  juvenile 
Author.  They  were  not  published  till  five  years  after 
they  were  produced. 

Warton  observes  that  "  it  is  somewhat  strange,  that 
in  the  Pastorals  of  a  young  poet  there  should  not  be  found 
any  new  rural  images."  That  in  the  Pastorals  of  Pope 
there  is  little  novelty,  must  be  very  evident  to  any  man 
who  knows  Spekser,  Theocritus,  and  Virgil.  John- 
son delivers  the  following  opinion  on  the  want  of  origi- 
nality in  the  poems  in  question. 

"  To  charo-e  these  Pastorals  with  want  of  invention, 
is  to  require  what  was  never  intended.  The  imitations 
are  so  ambitiously  frequent,  that  the  writer  evidently 
means  rather  to  shew  his  literature  than  his  wit.  It  is 
surely  sufficient  for  an  author  of  sixteen,  not  only  to  be 
able  to  copy  the  poems  of  antiquity  with  judicious  se- 
leftion,  but  to  liave  obtained  sufficient  power  of  lan- 
guage and  skill  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  series  of  versifica- 
tion, which  had  in  English  poetry  no  precedent;  nor 
has  since  had  an  imitation." 

Dr.  Warton  remarks  an  impropriety  in  the  Pastorals, 
which  is  the  mixture  of  British  and  Grecian  ideas. — 
He  couples  Pactolus  with  Thames,  and  Windsor 
with  Hybla.  An  English  shepherd  speaks  of  "  celestial 
Venus  andlDALiA's  groves,  of  Diana  and  Cynthus." 
The  first  eclogue  is  an  imitation  of  the  third  of  Virgil, 
and  generally  worthy  of  the  model.  The  ideas  are  often 
happily  modernized.  Thus  : — 

VIRGIL. 

Malo  me  Galatea  petit,  lasciva  puella; 
Et  fugit  ad  salices  et  se  cupit  ante  videri. 

POPE. 
"  Me,  gentle  Delia,  beckons  from  the  plain, 
"  Then,    hid  in  shades,   eludes  her  eager  s^s'aln  ; 

"  But 
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But  feigns  a  Jaugh,  *  or  sees  mc  search  around, 
"  And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found." 

This  is,  we  think,  a  beautiful  harmonious  imitation. 
Perhaps  Vjrgil's  Galatea  pelting  her  lover  with 
an  apple,  is  a  more  delicate  circumstance  than  Pope's 
Delia  beckoningto  hers.  The  indireft invitation  is  more 
agreeable  to  sportive  coyness,  than  the  direft. 

Vjrgil's  riddles  are  finely  adapted,  by  Pope's  version, 
to  modern  times  : 

Die  quibus  in  icrris,  et  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo, 
Tres  pateat  ccrli  spatium  non  amplius  uiuas. 
Die  quibus  in  terris  inseripti  nomine  regum, 
Nascuntur  florcs  ct  Pa  <  l  l  i  d a  solus  habeto. 

STREPHOV. 
"  Say,  Daphnis,  say,  in  what  glad  soil  appears 
A  wond'rous  tree*  that  sacred  monarchs  bears  ? 
Tell  mc  but  this,  and  I'll  disclaim  the  prize, 
Andgivethc  conquest  to  thy  Sylvia's  eyes  ?" 

DAPHNIS. 

"  Nay,  tell  me  first,  in  what  more  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs,  f  to  which  the  lily  yields; 
And  then  a  noble  prize  I  will  resign. 
For  Sylvia,  charming  Sylvia  shall  be  thine." 

Pope  had  early  imbibed  a  deep  tinfture  of  religion, 
and  a  veneration  for  the  holy  scriptures.  He,  with  every 
man  of  taste,  admired  the  sublimity,  beauty,  and  tender- 
ness that  pervade  the  sacred  writirfgs.  He  found  in  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  concerning  the  coming  of  our  Sa- 
viour, 

*  The  little  stragcms  of  innocent  love,  the  reader  will  find  most 
naiurallyand  feelingly  described  in  the  Gentle  SAepAerd,  inPATiE's 
account  of  an  interview  with  Peggy. 

*  "  A  wond'rous  trece,"  &c.— The  roval  oak,  in  which 
Char  LEs  II.  hid  Inmself  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies. 

+  "The  thistle  springs,"  &c.  The  thistle  is  the  device  of  the 
Scotch  monarchs,  worn  by  Queen  An  ne-  The  fleur  de  lysis  the 
device  of  the  arms  of  France.  This  was  written  in  1704,  the  glo- 
rious year  of  Blenheim. 
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vlour,  and  its  blissful  consequences,  several  passages 
very  similar  to  those  in  Virgil's  Pollio.  He  versified 
the  prophecies  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  in  order,  as  he 
says,  to  shew  the  superiority  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
prophet  to  those  of  the  poet.  The  eclogue  is  entitled 
The  Messiah,  and  is  versified  with  such  ability,  as  to 
convey  to  the  reader,  in  its  full  force,  the  excellency  of 
the  divine  original.  In  many  parts  it  surpasses  Pol- 
lio. Sometimes  indeed,  the  simple  grandeur  of  Isaiah 
is  diminished  by  florid  epithets,  and  injudicious  pretti- 
resses  ;  but  in  the  main,  Pope's  version  does  justice  to 
the  prophet. 

We  shall  finish  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  Pastorals 
with  the  opinion  of  Warton,  which  nearly  coincides 
with  that  of  Blair,  and  other  eminent  critics. 

**  Upon  the  whole,  the  principal  merit  of  Pope's  Pas- 
torals consists  in  their  correal  and  musical  versification  ; 
musical  to  a  degree  of  which  rhyme  could  hardly  be 
thought  capable  :  and  in  giving  the  first  specimen  of  that 
harmony  in  English  verse,  which  is  now  become  indis- 
pensibly  necessary,  and  which  has  so  forcibh'  and  uni- 
versally influenced  the  public  ear,  as  to  have  rendered 
every  moderate  rhymer  melodious.  Pope  lengthened 
the  abruptness  of  Waller  ;  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
trafted  the  exuberance  of  Dryden." 

His  discourse  upon  pastoral  poetry  shews  a  very 
considerable  extent  of  reading,  and  a  very  vigorous  un- 
derstanding. Vigour  of  intellect  was  indeed  Pope's 
principal  excellence,  and  early  manifested  itself.  His 
observations  on  pastoral  poetry  in  general,  and  on  the 
compositions  of  the  most  celebrated  pastoral  poets, 
though  written  when  he  was  but  a  boy,  would  have  done 
honour  to  manhood.  One  idea  he  entertains  of  the 
nature  of  the  eclogue,  that  it  ought  to  be  an  image  of 
the  golden  age,  does  not  appear  to  be  justified  by  the 
pradliceof  Theocritus  and  of  Virgil.  Theocritus's 
Idyliia,  replete  as  they  are  with  the  highest  pastoral 
excellence,  are  frequently  far  from  being  descriptive  of 
3  the 
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the  manners  ascribed  by  poets  to  the  pnlden  z^e.  He 
so^netimes  makesliis  shepherds  immodest  and  vicious.  In 
\'iRciL,  the  ro;i;;ieries  of  the  shepherds,  in  the  third  Ec- 
lop^ue,  and  the  d. stresses  arising  from  war  and  oppression 
in  the  first,  are  totally  inconsistent  witli  either  the  purity 
or  the  happiness  of  the  golden  age.  In  fact,  both  The- 
ocniTus  and  VinoiL  describe  their  personages  as  ex- 
posed to  the  disappointments  and  misfortunes  of  real 
life,  as  well  as  partaking  of  its  felicities,  and  feeling  the 
good  and  evil  as  men.  Had  they  exhibited  them  as  in  a 
state  of  uninterrupted  happiness,  they  would  not  have 
afforded  so  exquisite  pleasure.  This  idea  of  Pope  con- 
cerning pastoral  poetry,  was  very  prevalent  among  the 
critics  of  that  time,  but  is  now  rejected.  Dr.  Wartoj? 
accounts  very  ingeniously  for  its  prevalence,  "  Theo- 
cniTUS,"  says  he,  "  the  father  and  model  of  this  en- 
chanting species  of  composition,  lived  and  wrote  in 
Sicily.  The  climnte  of  Sicily  was  delicious,  and  the 
fiice  of  the  country  various  and  beautiful.  Its  vallies 
and  its  precipices,  its  grottos  and  cascades,  were  sweetly 
interchanged,  and  its  flowers  and  fruits  were  lavish  and 
luscious.  The  poet  described  what  he  saw  and  felt; 
and  iiad  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  these  artificial  assem- 
blages of  pleasing  objects,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
nature.  The  figs  and  the  honey  which  he  assigns  as  a 
reward  to  a  viftorious  shepherd,  were  in  themselves  ex- 
quisite, and  are  therefore  assigned  with  great  propriet}' : 
and  the  beauties  of  that  luxurious  landscape,  so  richly 
and  circumstantially  delineated  in  the  close  of  the  se- 
venth Idyllium,  where  all  things  smelt  of  summer,  and 
smelt  of  autumn,  were  preseiit  and  real.  Succeeding 
writers,  supposing  these  beauties  too  great  and  abundant 
to  be  real,  referred  them  to  the  fi6litious  and  imaginaiy 
scenes  of  a  golden  age." 

One  of  the  warmest  encouragcrs  of  Poi'E  in  his  early 
age,  was  Mr.  Walsh,  That  gentleman  had  somewhat 
of  a  poetical  turn  himself,  and  was  much  delighted  with 
Pope's  pastorals.     Walsh,  from  his  letters  to  Pope, 

appears 
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appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  sense,  with  some 
critical  ability.  Pote  received  an  advice  from  him 
which  in  a  o-reat  measure  regulated  his  studies  and  com- 
positions.  Walsh  advised  him  to  correctness,  hitherto 
negledled  by  the  English  poets,  and  therefore  an  un- 
trodden path  to  fame.  Walsh  also  recommended  to 
him  to  compose  a  pastoral  comedy.  This  advice,  how- 
ever, was  never  followed.  A  great  intimacy  now  sub- 
vsisted  between  Pope  and  WYcriERLV.  So  high  an 
opinion  did  the  aged  comic  writer  conceive  of  our  youth- 
ful bard's  taste  and  discernment,  that  he  submitted  his 
writings  to  his  revision.  Pope  altered  and  corredled 
them  with  great  freedom.  Wycherly  did  not  relish 
the  frequency  of  the  amendments:  like  the  Archbishop 
of  Granada,  he  took  umbrage  at  what  he  supposed  the 
arrogance  of  a  young  man  who  pretended  to  find  fault 
with  compositions  appearing  to  himself  so  e?icenent. 
Though  Wycherly  did  not  part  so  abruptly  from 
Pope,  as  Le  Sage's  prelate  did  with  thecensurer  of  his 
Homilies,  yet  his  affeftion,  which  had  been  very  warm, 
grew  cold;  he  by  degrees  left  off  intercourse  with  our 
Author.  Pope  always  retained  a  great  regard  for  him  ; 
and  visited  him  a  short  time  bef'»re  he  died.  One  of 
Wycherly's  last  letters  to  Pope  shews  that  the  old 
man's  vanity  was  very  much  mortified  by  Pope's  de- 
te<5lion  of  the  faults  in  his  writings.  Wycherly's 
talents  were  on  the  decline.  Pope  had  not  yet  sufficient 
expei  ience  of  mankind  to  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
give  advice,  or  suggest  amendments,  which  imply  a 
perception  of  intelleftual  defect  in  the  objeft.  Wych- 
erly's letter  we  shall  present  to  the  reader,  as  a  very 
natural  picture  of  the  mind  of  an  author  displeased  with 
even  friendlv  animadversions  on  his  productions. 


FROM 
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FROM    MR.    WYCJIERLY    TO    MR.    POPE. 

April  z-jth,  1710, 
"  You  give  me  an   account    in   your  letter   of  the 
trouble  you  have  undergone  for  me,  in  comparing  my 
papers  you  took  down  with  you,  with  the  old  printed 
volume,  and  with  one  another  of  that  bundle  you  have 
in  your  hands;  amongst  which  (}ou  say)  you  find  nu- 
merous repetitions  of  the  same  thoughts  and  subjects  ; 
all  which,  I  must  confess,  my  want  of  memory  has  pre- 
vented me  from  imagining,  as  well  as  made  me  capable  of 
committing:  since  of  all  figures,  that  of  tautology  is  the 
last  I  would  use,  or  least  forgive  myself  for.    But  seeing 
is  believing  ;  wherefore  I  will  take  some  pains  to  examine 
and  compare  those  papers  in  your  hands  with  one  an- 
other, as  well  as  with  the  former  printed  copies,   or 
books  of  my  damn'd  miscellanies  ;   all  which  (as  bad  a 
memory  as  I  have)  with  a  little  more  pains  and  care  I 
think  I  can  remedy.     Therefore  I  would  not  have  you 
give  yourself  more  trouble  about  them,  which  may  pre- 
vent the  pleasure  you  have,  and  may  give  the  world,  in 
writing  upon  new  subjefts  of  your  own,  whereby  you 
will  much  better  entertain  yourself  and  others.     Now 
as  to  your  remarks  upon  the  whole  volume  of  my  pa- 
pers ;   all  that  I  desire  of  you  is  to  mark  in  the  margin 
(without  defacing  the  copy  at  all)  either  any  repetition 
of  words,  matter,  or  sense,  or  any  thoughts  or  words 
too  much  repeated;  which  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
do  for  me,   you  will  supply  my  want  of  memory  with 
your  good  one,  and  my  deficiencies  of  sense  with  the 
infallibility  of  yours  ;  which  if  you  do,  you  will  more  in- 
finitely oblige  me,  who  almost  repent  the  trouble  I  have 
given  you,  since  so  much.     Now  as  to  what  j-ou  call 
freedom  with  me,  (which  you  desire  me  to  fjrgive)  you 
may  be  assured  I  would  not  forgive  you  unless  you  did 
use  it ;  for  I  am  so  far  from  thinking  your  plainness  an 
offence  to  me,  that  I  think  it  a  charity  and  an  obligation, 
which  I  shall  always  acknowledge,  with  all  sort  of  gra- 
titude to  you  for  it ;  who  am,"  &c. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  the  Pastorals,  appeared  the  Essay  on  Cr'i- 
iicism.  That  poem  was  of  a  species  which  called  forth 
those  powers  of  the  mind  of  Pope,  which  he  possessed 
in  the  greatest  excellence.  The  didactic  nature  of  the 
subjedl  required  chiefly  perspecuity  and  comprehension 
of  understanding,  extensive  observation  and  conclusive 
reasoning.  It  is,  as  might  be  expefted  from  the  predo- 
ininant  constituents  ofits  author's  genius,  a  most  masterly 
performance.  It  displays  a  mind  capacious  and  ener- 
getic, enriched  with  learning,  and  directing  and  arranging 
its  materials  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  produce  the  most  im- 
portant and  beneficial  efferts.  Pope  exhibits  to  us  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  ends  of  criticism,  the  means,  the  test 
of  the  proper  application  of  those  means,  the  causes 
which  impede  or  prevent  their  operation,  the  way  to 
avoid  or  remove  errors.  lie  illustrates  his  principles  by 
delightful  pictures  of  the  general  and  appropriate  ex- 
cellence of  the  most  eminent  poets  and  critics.  The 
Essay  on  Criticism  has  been  said  to  want  that  metho- 
dical regularity,  which  would  have  been  requisite  in  a 
prose  writer.  Highly  as  we  venerate  the  authority  of 
the  critic  *  who  made  this  remark,  we  cannot  admit  his 
opinion  to  be  just.  Arrangement  is  certainly  closely 
attended  to  by  our  poet.  He^  after  his  introdu(^tion  is 
finished,  sets  out  with  this  precept,  v.  67  : 

"  First  follow  Nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same," 

The  reason  for  this  fundamental  precept  he  gives  in 
the  succeeding  lines  : 

"  Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright, 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light; 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart — • 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art." 

VOL.  I.  s  After 


*  Addison,  in  No,  253  of  the  Spcflaior. 
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After  tli'n  j^eneral  injun^ion  to  follow  nature,  he  next 
shews  that  the  rules  discovered  by  ancient  critics  were 
formed  from  observing  the  excellences  of  those  who  had 
followed  nature,  and  thereby  pleased  arid  instrui^ted 
mankind.  As  the  ancients  had  excelled  by  following 
nature,  he  advises  critics  to  attend  minutely  to  their 
writings. 

"  You  then,  whose  judgments  the  right  course  would  steer, 
Know  well  each  ancient's  proper  characlcr.'* 

Though  nature  be,  as  he  before  said,  at  all  times  essen- 
tially the  same,  yet  is  she  often  modified  by  temporary 
or  local  circumstances.  In  forming  a  judgment  of  those 
who  have  most  successful!}''  imitated  her,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  know  nature  in  general,  but  also  as  modi- 
fied in  those  times,  countries,  and  characters^  which  the 
writer  describes.     He  therefore  proceeds  : 

"  His  fable,  subje£l,  scope,  in  every  page, 
Religion,  country,  genius  of  his  age ; 
Without  all  this  at  once  before  your  eyes, 
Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise." 

Among  those  ancients  whom  he  had  praised  as  fol- 
lowers of  nature,  modified  as  they  found  her,  he  men- 
tions, as  the  first  and  greatest  of  antiquity.  Homer. 

"  Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight, 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meJitaie  by  night  ;  * 
Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  your  maxims  bring. 
And  trace  the  Muses  upward  to  their  spring." 

The  propriety  of  this  direftion  he  justifies  by  Vir- 
gil's successful  imitation  of  the  Moeonian  bard.  He 
afterwards  enters  more  largely  into  the  merits  of  the 
ancients  who  followed  nature,  and  beautifully  describes 

the 


*   Thus  Horace   more  generally, 

■  "  Vcs  exemplaria  Gneca 

Nofturna  versate  manu,  vcrsate  diuma." 
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the  instru(5lion  and  delight  vAVich  they  have  afforded  to 
all  ages,  and  the  eternal  glory  which  they  have  acquired. 
Having  thus  propounded,  explained,  limited,  and  sup- 
ported his  principle,  and  having  illustrated  its  justness 
by  an  exemplification  of  its  efFeils,  he  next  considers  the 
causes  which  in^pede  or  prevent  its  operation.  The 
first  source  of  false  critxisra  which  he  mentions  is  Pride. 

"  Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  Pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools." 

A  great  cause  of  this  pride  is  the  want  of  general  learn- 
ing. A  man  of  confined  knowledge,  not  perceiving 
how  many  things  are  to  be  learned,  supposes  that  the 
scanty  share  which  he  himself  possesses,  is  sufficient.  A 
man  of  more  extended  views  sees  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  which  he  has  not  attained.     Our  Author  proceeds. 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  tiling, 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again."  . 

Partial  examination  of  the  work  criticised,  the  habi- 
tual maintenance  of  certain  favourite  notions,  a  fondness 
for  conceits,  are  next  mentioned  as  causes  of  erroneous 
judgment  concerning  literary  works.  Another  article  of 
the  enumeration,  is  the  wrong  appreciation  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  things  really  good,  the  preference  of  a 
subordinate  to  a  supreme  excellence — illustrated  in  the 
instances  of  language  and  numbers. 

"  Others  for  language  all  their  care  express, 
And  value  books,  as  women  men  for  dress: 
Their  praise  is  still,  the  stile  is  excellent: 
The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content." 

He  observes,  that  those  whose  judgment  is  so  faulty 

as  to  prefer  language  to  sense,  generally  ar«  wrong  in 

s  2  their 
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their  opinions  concerning  the  goodness  of  langtiage 
itself,  and  are  captivated  with  glare  and  tawdriness  in- 
stead of  relishing  real  beauty,  lie  proceeds  to  ani- 
madvert on  those  who  judge  wrong,  from  making  har- 
mony the  test  of  excellence. 

"  But  most  from  numlK-rs  judgca  poet's  song, 

And  smo  th  or  rough,  with  ihcm,  is  right  or  wrong ! 

In  the  bright  Muse  tho'  thousand  clnrms  conspire, 

Her  voice  is  all  thc^c  tuneful  fools  admire  ; 

AVho  haur.t  Patnassus  but  to  please  their  car,  ^ 

Kot  mend  their  minds,  as  some  to  church  repair,  t 

Not  far  the  doflrinc,  but  the  music  there."  J 

That  those  who  are  so  v.  retched  judges,  as  to  mak? 
sound  the  criterion  of  excellence,  instead  of  sense,  have 
a  very  erroneous  idea  of  true  harmony  itself,  he  illustrates 
by  describing  the  numbers  which  please  them  most. 

"  These  equal  syllables  alone  require, 

Tho'  oft  the  ear  ihe  open  vowels  tire; 

While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line  r 

While  they  ring  round  ihe  same  unvary'd  chimes, 

With  sure  returns  of  still  cxpetted  rhymes; 

Where'er  you  find  "  the  cooling  western  breeze," 

In  the  next  line  it  "  whispers  thro'  the  trees  :  " 

if  chrystal  streams  "  with  pleasing  murmurs  creep,'' 

The  reader's  threatcn'd  (not  in  vain)  with  "  sleep:  " 

Then,  at  the  last  and  only  couplet  fraught 

With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

That,  hkc  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length,  along.'' 

The  exposure  of  errors  would  not  be  sufficient,  unless 
the  means  of  avoiding  them  were  also  sliewiK  To  the 
causes  of  erroneous  criticism,  our  Author  subjoins  pre- 
cepts for  shunning  or  removing  them.  "  Our  bane  and 
antidote  are  both  before  us."  If  he  shews  how  we 
judge  wrong,  be  teaches  how  we  may  judge  right. 

After  he  lias  discussed  the  general  causes  of  erroneous 

criticism. 
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criticism,  be  proceeds  to  describe  those  most  peculiar  to 
this  country.  Party  spirit,  which  has  certainly  pre- 
vailed more  extensively  in  this  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, he  observes,  has  often  influenced  the  judgment  of 
poetical  merit. 

"  Parlies  in  wit  attend  on  these  of  stale, 
And  public  fa£lion  doubles  private  hate ! 
Pride,  malice,  folly,  against  Dryden  rose, 
111  various  shapes  of  parsons,  critics,  beans." 

In  writing  a  treatise  on  criticism  in  this  liberal  age, 
whenthejust  tribute  of  praise  is  bestowed  on  talents  and 
literary  merit  of  whatever  party,  it  would  be  improper 
to  take  notice  of  political  opinions.  Now  every  sensible 
w^ell-informed  Whig  will  do  justice  to  the  intelleftual 
powers  of  a  Hoarsly,  a  Johxson,  and  a  Hume— e^^ery 
sensible  well-informed  Tory  to  a  Locke,  a  Montes- 
quieu, a  Steuart,  and  a  Fergusso>7,  When  this  essay 
was  written,  party  prejudice  had  very  powerful  influence 
over  criticism.  Milton's  wonderful  genius  had  been 
overlooked,  because  his  political  opinions  were  repro- 
bated. Poetry  had  been  attacked  chiefly  by  critics  of  an 
opposite  political  party  ;  even  Addison,  when  this  essay 
was  produced,  the  first  critic  of  that  age,  was  more  ar- 
dent in  his  praises  of  the  writings  of  Whigs  than  of 
Tories.  When  so  extraneous  circumstances  influenced 
criticism,  it  was  proper  to  point  out  and  expose  that  in- 
fluence. Another  cause  which  produced  no  less  hurtful 
elTeclis  on  English  taste  than  on  English  morals,  was  the 
profligacy  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign.  Of  that 
period  of  witty  licentiousness  a  very  striking  view  is 
exhibited, 

"  When  love  was  all  an  easy  monarch's  care, 
Seldom  at  council,   never  in  a  war. 
Jilts  ruld  the  state,  and  statesmen  farces  writ; 
N^y,  wits  had  pensions,  and  young  lords  had  wit, 
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The  fair  sat  panting  at  a  courtir r's  play, 

And  not  a  mask  went  un::nT5rov'd  away. 

The  modest  fan  was  lifted  up  no  more, 

And  virgins  smil'd  at  what  ihey  blush 'd  before.'' 

From  describing  the  influence  of  prevalent  immorality 
on  criticism,  he  naturally  proceeds  to  the  morals  neces- 
sary to  be  shewn  by  a  good  critic. 

*'  Learn  then  what  morals  cri.ics  ought  to  shew. 
For  'tis  but  half  a  judge's  task  to  know  ; 
'Tis  not  enough,  taste,  judgment,  learning,  join- 
In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candour  shine." 

After  recommending  truth  and  candour  in  criticism, 
he  gives  several  very  wise  injun6tions  concerning  the 
mode  of  practising  those  virtues  most  effe6lually,  by 
tempering  sincerity  with  politeness,  decision  with  mo- 
desty. 

Having  finished  his  enumeration  of  the  intelle^lual  and 
moral  constituents  of  a  true  critic,  he  sums  up  his  per- 
feftions  in  the  following  lines : 

"  But  where's  the  man,  who  counsel  can  bestow. 

Well  pleas'd  to  teach,  but  yet  not  proud  to  know ; 

Unbias'd,  or  by  favour,  or  by  spite. 

Not  dully  prepossessed,  nor  blindly  right; 

Tho'  Icarn'd,  well-bred  ;  and  tho'  well-bred,  sincere  ; 

Modestly  Lold,  and  humanly  severe — 

Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  shew, 

And  gladly  praise  the  merit  of  a  foe  ; 

Blest  with  a  taste  exafl,  yet  unconfin'd, 

A  knowledge,  both  of  books  and  human  kind, 

Gen'rous  converse,  a  soul  exempt  from  pride, 

And  love  to  praise,  with  reason  on  his  side." 

This  account  of  a  critic  is,  our  Author  says,  applicable 
to  ancient  critics. 


"  Such  once  v.ere  critics,  such  the  happy  few 
Athens  and  Rome  in  better  ages  knew." 


After 
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After  this  c^eneral  eulogium  on  the  critics  of  antiquity, 
he  particularizes  the  merits  of  each,  describes  the  over- 
throw of  learning  and  criticism,  and  their  revival  and 
progress.  On  the  whole,  we  think,  it  must  appear 
evident  to  an  attentive  reader,  that  the  plan  of  this 
essay  is  clear,  regular,  and  natural*  The  precepts  and 
remarks  are  so  disposed  as  to  form  an  entire  whole.  The 
parts  constituting  that  whole,  have  a  connection,  not 
an  arbitrary  juxta  position.  Were  a  writer  to  compose 
an  essay  in  prose  on  the  same  subject,  he  could  not 
chusean  arrangement  more  lucid  or  effeftual. 

The  precepts,  observations,  and  reasoning  in  this 
production  display  a  thorough  insight  into  human  nature, 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  books,  an  understanding 
that  perfectly  comprehended  the  nature,  tendency,  and 
use  of  the  knowledge  acquired,  that  could  readily  seleCl 
from  its  stores  those  articles  which  most  effectually  an- 
swered its  purposes.  The  observations  and  precepts  are 
admirably  adapted  to.  their  end :  whoever  rigidly  adheres 
to  them,  will  be  a  true  critic.  Many  of  his  directions 
have,  in  addition  to  this  prime  excellence,  the  merit  of 
high  utility  applied  to  other  objeCts.  The  rules  for  cri- 
ticism will  frequently  serve  to  guide  the  mind  in  esti- 
mating moral  conduCt.  In  the  causes  of  wrong  deci- 
sions concerning  poetical  merit,  we  see  the  causes  of  false 
estimates  of  human  aCtions  and  characters. 

Next  in  merit  to  the  precepts  and  remarks,  are  the  il- 
lustrations and  examples.  The  illustrations  are  all  ap- 
posite, many  are  beautiful ;  the  examples  are  judici- 
ously seleCted,  and  forcibly  exhibited.  We  shall  now 
examine  some  of  the  passages  which  deserve  most  par- 
ticular attention. 

"  But  you  who  seek  to  give,  and  merit  fame, 

And  justly  bear  a  critic's  noble  name, 

Be  sure  yourself,  and  your  own  reach  to  know, 

How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go ; 

Launch  lot beyond  your  depth,  but  be  discreet, 

And  mark  that  point,  where  sense  and  duluess  meet.'' 

s  4  This 
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This  is  certain!}'  a  very  important  precept.  As  there 
are  many  siil)je<fts  of  criticism,  of  very  different  natures 
and  degrees  of  difficulty,  different  degrees  of  judgment 
and  of  taste  are  necessary  for  them  ;  and  as  criticism  re- 
quires knowledge  »  as  well  as  intelle6l,  a  man  may  bean 
able  critic  on  some  subjerls,  that  cannot  be  soon  others; 
not  because  those  others  require  more  reach  of  under- 
standing to  comprehend  their  excellences  and  defers, 
but  because  they  require  a  species  of  knowledge  which 
he  does  not  possess. 

'i  he  j)recept,  "  follow  nature,"  would  have  been  too 
general,  unless  it  had  been  explained  and  modified.  But 
Pope  has  discussed  it  so  fully  and  accurately,  that  no  one 
who  hr.s  the  learning  and  Judgment  requisite  to  a  critic 
can  be  wrong  in  the  application. 

His  strong  recommendation  to  all  those  who  wish  to 
become  critics,  to  peruse  diligently  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients, must  be  acknowledged  to  be  necessary.  They  are 
the  models  from  which  ideas  of  perfection  were  derived, 
and  critical  rules  were  first  formed. 

To  his  energetic  praise  of  the  father  of  poetry  every 
man  must  subscribe.  All,  perhaps,  however  will  not 
.join  in  his  praise  of  Virgil  for  imitating  Homer  so 
closely.  The  genius  of  Virgil  was  certainly  capable  ofso 
high  o/7V/«rt/excellence,  that  many  wish  that  his  imitufidn, 
even  of  the  highest,  had  not  been  so  frequent.  The 
most  perfect  of  his  productions  are  the  most  original : 
His  Gcorgics,  his  Destruction  of  Troy,  his  Dido,  and  his 
Descent  of  JEse as  into  Hell. 

Among  many  exquisite  passages  in  this  essay,  Dr. 
Johnson  considers  the  comparison  of  a  student's  pro- 
gress in  the  sciences  with  a  traveller's  journey  in  the 
Alps,  as  one  of  the  most  perfecT;  of  the  kind. 
**  Fir'd  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  hcighth  of  arts; 

While 

*  The  necessity  of  knowledge  tea  critic  is  ably  and  beautifully 
illustrated  in  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Bi;  n  k  e's  ingenious  "  Essav 
on  the  Sublime." 
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While  from  the  bounded  level  oC  our  mind, 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind. 
But  more  advanc'd'— behold  with  strange  surprise. 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise  ! 
So  pleas'd  at  first,  the  towring  Alps  we  try, 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky; 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 
And  the  first  cloudi  and  mountains  seem  the  last : 
But  those  attaind,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen'd  way. 
Th"  increasing  prospeft  tires  our  wand'ring  eyes — 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills — and  Alps  on  Alps  arise." 

The  illustration  of  his  remark,  that  a  cause  of  erro- 
neous criticism  is  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  certain 
notions,  by  a  story  from  Don  Ouixote,  is  apposite,  beay-. 
tiful,  and  delightfully  told. 

"  Most  critics,  fond  of  some  subservient  art, 
Still  make  the  whole  depend  upon  a  part; 
They  talk  of  principles,  but  notions  prize, 
An^all  to  one  lov'd  folly  sacrifice. 
Once  en  a  time.  La  Mancha's  knight,  they  say, 
A  certain  bard  encount'ring  on  the  way,"  &c. 

The  charafcer  of  Aristotle  is  strongly  sketched,  and 
the  chara6ter  of  Horace  finely  drawn.  Justice  is  done 
to  the  regular  method  of  Quixtilian,  but  scarcely  to 
his  genius. 

"  In  grave  Qu  intilian's  copious  work  we  find 
The  justest  rules  and  clearest  method  join'd. 
Thus  useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place. 
All  rang'd  in  order,  and  disposed  with  grace ; 
But  less  to  please  the  eye  than  arm  the  hand, 
Still  fit  for  use,  and  ready  at  command." 

The  arms  of  Quiktilian,  to  carrj'  on  Pope's  figure, 
are  not  only  useful,  and  regularly  disposed,  but  of  the 
finest  steel,  cooipletely  burnished.  Many  of  them  are 
beautifully  decorated ;  but  the  ornaments  are  never  cum- 
bersome, nor  impede  use. 

The 
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The  abrupt  address  to  Losginus  is,  as  WARXONob' 

serves,  more  sui{:!ble  to  the  person  addressed,  than  if  he 
had  coldly  spokea  of  iiim  in  the  third  person.  It  is 
striking  and  animated. 

*•  Thcc,  bold  LoNGiNUS,  all  the  nine  inspire; 
And  bless  their  critic  with  a  poet  s  fire  : 
An  ardent  judge,  who  zealous  in  his  trust, 
With  warmth  gi\es  sentence,  yet  is  always  just; 
Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws, 
And  is  hims-U'the  great  sublime  he  draws." 

On  the  whole,  the  Essay  on  Criticism  is  one  of  the  most 
important  arid  delightful  specimens  of  English  didactic 
poetry.  The  principles  are  just  and  comprehensive,  the 
precepts  and  observations  are  deducible  from  those  prin- 
ciples, and  accurately  framed  for  the  repression  of  error 
and  the  extension  of  just  criticism.  A  subjeft  so  skilfully 
chosen  wants  no  lucid  order  nor  proper  language.*  The 
disposition  is,  as  we  have  said,  clear  and  natural;  the 
language  possesses  accurate  propriety.  Every  word  ex- 
presses the  idea  intended,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey 
it  most  completely  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  con- 
cise and  nervous.  The  closeness  of  di6latic  poetry  is 
unfavourable  to  versification.  Variegated  and  harmo- 
nious as  is  Horace's  lyric  verse,  his  satires  and  epistles 
are  frequently  deficient  in  numbers.  The  Essay  on  Cri- 
ticism is  very  pleasing  to  the  ear,  as  well  as  instructing 
and  convincing  to  the  understanding. 

Thdt  some  imperfections  may  be  pointed  out  in  this 
performance,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  they  are  inconside- 
rable, and  do  not  in  the  smallest  degree  affedt  the  main 
objeft.  Pope  uses  the  word  wit  in  different  senses.  In 
that  he  was  just.fied  by  the  usage  of  the  time.  Wit  did 
Mot,  as  now,  signify  only  an  assemblage  of  unexpected 
re- 

*  As  Horace  observes,  with  excellent  sense,  in  very  ordinary 
verse : 

- — ■ "  Cui  lefta  potenter  erit  res, 

Ncc  facundia  deseret  hunc  nee  lucidus  ordo." 
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resemblances,  but  meant  also  sense,  fancy,  and  genius. 
It  Avas  used  in  different  senses,  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire, or  recoiIe6lion  suggest.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well,  in  a  performance  addressed  to  tiie  understanding, 
always  to  use  the  same  word  in  the  same  meaning.  It 
might  tend  to  secure  precision.  In  occasionally  using 
this  word  in  different  senses,  Pope,  however,  does  not 
offend  against  perspicuity  ;  he  always  expresses  himself 
intelligibly.  It  is  very  much  to  the  honour  of  the  essay, 
that  such  trivial  circumstances  could  attradt  critical  ani- 
madversion *  from  those  who  are  eagerljMlesirous  of 
discovering  and  exposing  defefts ;  since,  if  there  had 
been  many  of  importance,  inaccuracies  of  expression 
would  have  been  less  regarded. 

Perhaps  some  might  think  it  unnecessary  for  our  Au- 
thor in  praising  of  Dryden,  to  stigmatize  Sir  Richakd 
Blackmorf.  Sir  Richard  was  a  man  of  great  inte- 
grity and  worth,  though  not  an  eminent  poet.  His  de- 
pression was  not  necessary  to  Dryden's  fame.  Our 
Author's  stricture,  therefore,  might  have  been  spared. 

The  Essay  on  Criticism  procured  Pope,  as  it  deserv- 
ed, a  very  high  charafter.  The  praises  of  the  public 
called  forth,  as  usual,  the  malignant  censure  of  that 
noted  (if  not  famous)  personage,  Mr.  John  Dennis. 
Besides  Dennis's  general  cause  of  displeasure,  the  praise 
of  another  person,  he  was  inflamed -with  resentment 
against  our  Author  because  hebelieved  himself  attacked 
by  him.  Speaking  of  the  irritability  of  some  Authors, 
Pope  had  used  the  following  words  : 

"  'Twere  well,  might  critics  still  the  freedom  take; 
But  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak, 
And  stares,  tremendous,  with  a  threat" iiing  eye, 
Like  some  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapestry." 

Dennis  exclaims  against  this,  as  an  attack  not  upon 
his  writings,  ^but  upon  hiS  personal  appearance,  and  ac- 
cuses 


*  Dennis  rails  against  our  Author  for  using  wit  in  different 
senses. 
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cuses  our  Author  of  cloiri^  it  in  a  clandestine  manner. 
How  any  ot"  the  contents  of  a  publication,  acknowledg- 
ed by  its  Author,  could  be  justly  called  clandestine, 
cannot  be  conceived ;  neither  do  the  lines  quoted  con^ 
vev  any  imputation  against  Mr.  Dennis's  beauty.  They 
only  describe  the  eftec^t  of  passion  upon  his  counte- 
nance. 

Either  Swift,  or  some  other  of  Pope's  friends,  as- 
cribes Dennis's  resentment  to  another  part,  lie  says, 
that  on  reading  these  two  lines, 

"  Some  have  at  fust  for  wits,  then  poets  passd, 
Turn  critics  next,  and  prov'd  plain  fools  at  last." 

Dexnis  exclaimed,  "  By  G— d,  the  fellow  means  me!" 
But  probably,  to  use  tiie  words  of  Pope's  P.  P.  clerk  of 
this  parish,  "  These  were  sayings  of  men  delighting  in 
their  own  conceits  more  than  in  the  truth  :"  for  though 
Dennis  attempted  the  three  first  of  the  characters  men- 
tioned, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  either  be- 
lieve himself,  or  suppose  others  to  imagine  that  the  last 
could  be  to  him  applicable.  But  whatever  were  the 
causes  of  his  rage  against  Pope,  in  a  great  rage  he  wa?, 
and  in  that  rage  wrote  what  he  called  Refedionx,  Cri- 
tical and  Satirical,  on  a  Rhapsody  calh'd  an  Essay  on  Cri- 
ticism.    Of  his  satire  the  following  is  a  specimen. 

"  Enquire  between  Sunning-hill  and  Oakingham  for 
a  young  short,  squab  gentleman,  the  very  bow  of  the 
god  of  Love,  and  tell  me  whether  he  be  a  proper  au- 
thor to  make  personal  reflections  ?  He  may  extol  tl>e 
ancients,  but  he  has  reason  to  thank  the  gods  that  he 
was  born  a  modern  ;  for  had  he  been  born  of  Grecian 
parents,  and  his  father  consequently  had  by  law  the  ab- 
solute disposal  of  him,  his  life  h<jd  been  no  longer  than 
that  of  one  of  his  poems,  the  life  of  half  a  day.  Let  the 
person  of  a  gentleman  of  his  parts  be  never  so  contemp- 
tible, his  inward  man  is  ten  times  more  ridiculous;  it 
]»eing  impossible  that  his  outward  form,  though  it  be 

that 
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that  of  a  downright  monkey,  should  differ  so  muciv 
from  human  shape,  as  his  unthinking  immaterial  part 
does  from  human  understanding." 

Dennjs  acknowledges  that  the  Essay  on  Criticism  had 
been  much  praised.  That  praise  he  imputes  to  the  false 
taste  which,  he  said,  then  prevailed.  Indeed,  if  the  praise 
of  this  work  wr.s  a  proof  of  a  bad  taste,  it  must  have 
been  very  prevalent;  since  Mr.  Leonard  Welstkd  and 
Mr.  Oldmixon  were  the  only  persons,  besides  Dennis^ 
who  censured  it. 

Of  Dennis's  criticism  the  following  specimen  will, 
we  dare  say,  be  sufficient  to  the  reader.  The  last  part 
of  it  we  should  not  have  transcribed,  had  we  not  been 
$an<5tioned  by  the  example  of  Johnson. 

"  His  precepts  are  false  or  trivial,  or  both ;  his 
thoughts  are  crude  and  abortive,  his  expressions  absurd, 
his  numbers  harsh  and  unmusical,  his  rhymes  trivial  and 
common;  instead  of  majesty,  we  have  something  that  is 
very  mean  ;  instead  of  gravity,  something  that  is  very 
boyish;  and  instead  of  perspicuity  and  lucid  order,  we 
have  but  too  often  obscurity  and  confusion." 

After  this  unqualified  abuse,  he  enters  on  the  consi- 
deration of  some  lines,  in  which  the  word  v/it  had  been 
used  in  two  different  senses: 

"  There  are  whom  heav'n  has  blest  with  store  of  wit. 

Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  if."  - 
It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer, 
that  wit,  in  the  second  line,  means  judgment,  and  does 
not  in  the  first.  Dennis  values  himself  on  discovering 
this  difference  of  signification.  He  proceeds  to  attack 
the  verses  in  the  following  observations,  so  significant 
of  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  true  taste. 

"  By  the  way,  what  rare  numbers  are  here  !  would 
not  one  swear  that  this  youngster  had  espoused  some  an- 
tiquated muse,  who  had  sued  out  a  divorce,  on  account  of 
impotence,  from  some  superannuated  sinner,  and  having 
been  p — xed  by  her  former  spouse,  has  got  the  gout  in 
her  decrepit  age,  which  makes  her  hobble  so  damnably." 

2-  *'  This,"^ 
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**  This,"  says  Johnson,  "  was  the  man  who  would  re- 
form a  nation  sinking  into  barbarit)'." 

About  tliis  time  our  Author  published  the  Messiaby 
which  we  mentioned  with  his  other  Eclogues.  It  was 
revised  by  Steele. 

He  next  published  The  Tcnil>le  of  Fame,  which,  as 
Steele  observes,  has  a  thousand  beauties. 

The  nature  of  this  publication  does  not  permit  us  to 
enter  minutely  into  the  merits  of  every  performance  of 
this  great  man.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  ob- 
serving concerning  the  Temple  of  Fame,  that  it  shews 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  various  sources  from  which 
fame  is  derived — that  the  value  of  fame,  according  to  its 
foundation,  is  accurately  ascertained— that  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  anti- 
quity is  displa3'ed — that  extensive  learning  appears  here, 
as  in  all  our  Author's  works,  kept  in  perfect  subordination 
to  judgment.  To  wisely  employed  learning  and  vigour  of 
thought  is  addded  beautiful  imagery,  nervous  language, 
and  harmonious  numbers. 

Our  Author  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Spe(5la- 
tor.  No.  404  is  his.  It  recommends  the  adaptation  of 
our  pursuits  to  our  talents  and  dispositions,  and  is  an  able 
commentary  on  a  text  of  our  Author  himself,  in  his 
Essay  on  Criticism. 

"  One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit, 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit." 

He  wrote  also  No.  408,  containing  principles  enlar- 
ged upon  in  his  Essay  on  Man.  No  425,  a  Vision,  is  also 
our  Author's. 

He  besides  wrote  several  other  papers.  The  papers  of 
Pope  are  principally  distinguished  for  strength  and  close- 
ness of  reasoning;  the  language  has  merely  those  quali- 
ties which  reasoning  requires,  perspicuity  and  force. — 
Pope,  in  his  prose  writings,  does  not  appear  to  attend 
very  much  to  elegance. 

In  17x3,  Pope  published  his  Windsor  Forest.  Dr. 
Warton  observes,  that  descriptive  poetry  was  by  no 

3  means 
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means  his  shining  talent.  In  this  poem  the  description 
is  too  general ;  it  contains  few  images  pecul'arly  appli- 
cable to  Windsor  Forest :  rural  beauty  in  general  is  de- 
scribed. No  man,  from  reading  it,  could  have  any  idea 
of  even  the  prominent  beauties  of  Windsor,  much  less 
of  the  minute.  The  awful  grandeur  of  the  castle  is 
passed  unnoticed. 

The  digression  concerning  the  destruftion  of  the  vil- 
lages by  William  the  Conqueror  is  very  happily  intro- 
duced, and  affords  occasion  for  excellent  sentiments  and 
refle6lions.  Some  parts  of  the  description  are  very  pic- 
turesque.    We  shall  instance  the  following  passage  : 

"  Round  brol<en  columns,  clasping  ivy  fvvin'd, 
O'er  heaps  of  ruin  stalk'd  the  stately  hind  ; 
The  fox  obscure  to  gaping  tombs  retires, 
And  savage  bowlings  fill  the  sacred  quires." 

Dr.  JoHN'soN  disapproves  of  the  appearance  of  Father 
Thames,  and  the  metamorphosis  ofLoooNA,  as  puerile. 
Though  Father  Thames  be  adorned  with  the  insignia 
of  a  river  god;  yet,  as  Warton  observes,  one  cir- 
cumstance in  his  appearance  is  highly  picturesque  : 

"  His  sea  green  mantle  waving  with  the  wind.'* 

Johnson  admits  that  the  story  of  Lodona  is  told' 
with  sweetness.  "  But  nothing,"  says  he,  "is  easier  than 
to  tell  how  a  flower  was  once  a  blooming  virgin,  or 
a  rock  an  obdurate  tyrant."  Ovid's  stories  are  frequent- 
ly very  beautiful;  and  natural,  until  the  probability  is 
lost  in  the  extravagance  of  the  transformation.  Ovid 
was  not  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  Pope.  Their  minds 
had  no  resemblance  to  each  other.  Pope  was  as  inferior 
to  Ovid  in  richness  and  variety  of  imagery,  as  he  was 
superior  to  him  in  justness  of  taste  and  vigour  of  un- 
derstanding. 

The  most  excellent  parts  of  this  poem  are  those  in 
which  he  departs  fiom  its  professed  object,  when  he 
leaves  imagery  for  thought.    The  effe*fts  of  tyranny  are 

very 
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Very  forcibly  tlescrihed.  The  cl^aradler  of  William  th« 
Conqueror  is  sketched  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 

"  Avv'd  by  liis  noMcs,  by  his  Commons  curstj 
The  oppressor  nil'd  tyrannic  where  he  durst : 
Strctch'd  o'er  ihc  poor  and  churcli  his  iron  rod, 
And  scrvV!  ahke  his  vassals  and  his  god, 
Whom  ev'n  th,:  Saxon  spar'd  and  bloody  Dane, 
The  wanton  vittimsof  his  sport  remain." 

The  only  pnrt  of  this  description  that  may  be  objedl- 
edto,  is  the  chaige  of  oppressing  the  church.  William, 
as  appears  from  Hume,  withstood  some  of  Gregory's 
usurpations.  He  would  not  do  homage  to  tlie  Pope  for 
a  kingdom  that  was  totally  independent  of  his  power, 
and  would  not  suffer  him  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  English  church,  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
ambitious  Grtgory  wished.  But  he  was  so  far  from 
oppressing  the  church,  that  he  allowed  it  to  retain  more 
power  than  it  was  consistent  with  the  independence  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  interest  of  the  people,  that  it 
Sliould  possess.  He  was  guiltj'of  no  oppression,  unless 
it  be  oppression  to  resist  insolent  usurpation.  All  able 
monarchs  in  England,  since  the  conquest,  have  vigo- 
rously endeavoured  to  oppose  the  enormous  power,  and 
to  resist  the  unjust  claims  of  liierarchs,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. William,  for  his  opposition,  deserves  praise 
instead  of  blame.  If  he  be  at  all  blameable  for  his  be- 
haviour to  churchmen,  it  is  because  he  did  not  check  their 
insolence  and  rapacity  more  effeftually.  'Ihe  wisest  men 
are  sometimes  swa3'ed  by  prejudices.  Pope,  in  this  in- 
stance, writes  with  the  narrow  considerations  of  a  reli- 
gionist, not  with  the  enlarged  views  of  a  politician  or  a 
philosopher. 

In  the  description  of  a  man  of  letters  retired  to  the 
country,  we  see  Pope's  favourite  studies:  they  are  not 
those  contemplations  which  amuse  the  fancy,  but  which 
enrich  and  improve  the  understanding. 

His  lines  on  the  Peace  are  said  to  have  been  very  dis- 
pleasing to  Mr.  Addison.     No  evidence,  however,  is 

brought 
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brought  to  support  that  "assertion.  If  Addison  was  dis- 
pleased, it  must  have  been  either  with  the  politics  or  the 
poetry.  Though  Addisox  did  not  approve  of  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  he  had  in  the  case  of  Tickell  testified  his 
high  approbation  of  a  poem  in  its  praise.  Why  then 
should  he  be  displeased  with  Pope's  verses  on  the  same 
subject  ?  If  he  was  displeased  with  the  genius  displayed 
in  them,  he  had  much  greater  reason  to  repine  at  the 
Essay  on  Criticism.  If  he  really  felt  the  superiority  of 
Pope,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  confess  that  feeling.  In 
fa6t.  Pope  and  he  were  at  this  time  on  the  most  friendly 
terms. 

Windsor  Forest  is  not  one  of  those  compositions  of  our 
Author  which  would  most  readily  excite  the  jealousy  or 
envy  of  a  rival.  As  a  describer  of  external  nature,  he 
has  been  surpassed  by  many  of  our  countrymen,  both  in 
poetry  and  in  prose.  Infinitely  more  copious,  more 
forcible,  more  pi6turesque  and  impressive,  as  a  descri- 
ber of  external  objefts,  is  the  poet  Thomson.  In  the 
same  species  of  excellence,  Fielding,  though  not  equal 
in  copiousness  and  richness  to  Thomson,  yet  in  distin6l- 
ness  and  particularity  is  superior  to  Pope.  His  descrip- 
tion of  a  villa,  and  the  adjacent  country,  in  his  Tojn 
Jones,  is  more  expressive  and  poetical,  than  any  we  find 
in  Windsor  Forest.  The  exhibition  of  a  scene  in  the 
inland  country  of  Africa,  by  Dr.  William  Thomson,* 
in  sele6ting  of  objedls,  in  particularity,  in  richness  and 
impression,  in  our  opinion  surpasses  any  of  our  Author's 
descriptions  in  this  poem. 

Pope,  at  the  desire  of  Steele,  undertook  his  Oc?^/(jr 
St.  Cecilia  s  Day f  and  executed  it  in  a  manner  which  ren- 

voL.  I.  T  ders 


*  Mammutk,  or  Human  Nature  displayed  on  a  Grand  Scale,  in  a 
Tour  with  the  Tinkers  into  the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa:  a  perfor- 
mance which,  though  we  have  meiitoned  it  only  for  its  piifiaesquc 
description,  contains  a  novelty  and  depth  of  observation,  an  extent 
of  knowledg ',  a  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  a  force  of  humour,  which 
convey  to  the  reader  a  very  high  idea  of  the  compass  and  variety  of 
the  Author's  talents,  and  the  multiplicity  and  importance  of  his  ac- 
quirements. 
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ders  it  second  only  to  Dr  yden's.  Without  entering  into 
the  particular  passages,  we  shall  Only  observe,  tliat  the 
general  effetT;  is  very  pleasing  and  often  striking. 

On  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  t\vo  odes  in 
question,  Dr.  Johnson  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions: "  Dryden's  plan  is  better  chosen:  history  will 
always  take  stronger  hold  of  the  attention  than  fable : 
the  passions  excited  by  Dryden  are  the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  real  life,  the  scene  of  Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary 
existence.  Pope  is  read  with  calm  acqnie:cence,  Dry- 
den  with  turbulent  delight.  Pope  hangs  upon  the  ear, 
and  Dryden  finds  the  passes  of  the  mind."  The  third 
stanza  of  Pope,  \ye  cannot  help  thinking,  finds  tbe 
passes  of  tbe  mind  as  much  as  Dr  yden's  ;  and  indeed  th« 
Do6lor  bestows  great  praise  on  it. 

"  But  when  our  cou:Ury"s cause  provokes  to  arms. 
How  martial  music  every  bosom  warms,''  &.c. 

Everyone  who  recognizes  his  own  feelings  on  hear- 
ing, ill  times  of  national  danger,  or  even  of  alarm,  songs 
expressive  of  patriotism,  loyalty,  freedom,  or  the  glory 
of  our  country,  must  be  convinced  that  Pope  in  one 
part  of  his  ode  shew  his  knowledge  of  the  avenues  to 
the  heart. 

Dr.  Blair,  in  his  Lecture  on  Lyric  Poetrj',  has  ob- 
served, that  "  odes  may  be  comprised  under  four  deno- 
minations. Sacred  odes,  addressed  to  the  Divinity  or 
composed  on  religious  subjects.  Heroic  odes,  employed 
in  the  praise  of  heroes,  and  the  celebration  of  martial 
exploits  and  great  actions.  "  These  two,"  he  observes, 
*'  ought  to  have  sublimity  and  elevation.  Thirdly,  mo- 
ral and  philosophical  odes.  Fourthly,  festive  and  amo- 
rous odes."  Excellent  as  Horace's  odes  are,  whatever 
are  the  subje(5ls,  yet  we  think  he  excels  principally  in 
the  third  species~-inthose  odes  wherein  strong  sense  and 
morality  are  most  prevalent.  Had  Pope  devoted  himself 
much  to  lyric  poetry,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
been  most  eminent  for  odes  of  that  description.  He  did 

not. 
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not,  however,  devote  himself  much  to  odes.  He  wrote 
two  choruses  inserted  in  a  tragedy  altered  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  from  Shakespeare.  The  choruses  are 
elegant  and  harmonious,  but  are  foreign  and  adventi- 
tious to  the  subje6t,  and  contribute  nothing  towards  the 
advancement  of  the  main  aftion.  They  are  rather  pa- 
renthetical, like  some  ofthe  choruses  of  Euripides  than 
like  those  of  Sophocles,  so  nicely  interwoven  with  the 
fable  as  to  carry  on  the  design  of  the  tragedy. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  171 3,  Pope  produced  the 
ode,  entitled  T be  Dying  Christian  to  bis  Soul,  in  imitation 
of  the  famous  verses  which  the  emperor  Adrian  spoke 
on  his  death  bed. 

"  Animula,  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospcs  comesque  corporis. 
Qua?  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 
Pallidula,  rigida,    nadula, 
Nee  (ut  soles)  dabis  joca." 

Mr.  Pope,  as  he  writes  to  the  Spe<5lator,  had  been  one 
day  in  company  with  some  men  of  learning,  who  all 
agreed  that  those  verses  were  in  a  stile  of  gaiety,  not 
suitable  to  that  great  charafter  in  such  a  situation.  Pope 
dissented  from  that  opinion.  The  diminutive  epithets, 
vagida,  blandula,  pallidula,  Jiudula,  are  reckoned  by 
Pope  not  expressions  of  levity,  but  of  endearment  and 
tenderness.  He  copies,  in  his  letter  to  the  Spectator,  a 
translation  of  the  verses,  which  he  had  formerly  written- 
Steele  urged  him  to  write  an  ode  on  the  subjedl,  and 
to  make  the  dying  person  a  Christian.  Pope  complied, 
and  sent  it  to  Steele  as  soon  as  he  had  composed  it. 
"  You  have  it,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Steele,  "  as 
Cowley  calls  it,  just  warm  from  the  brain  :  it  came  to 
me  the  first  moment  I  waked  this  morning ;  yet  you'll 
see  it  was  not  so  absolutely  inspiration,  but  that  I  had  in 
my  head,  not  only  the  verses  of  Adkiak,  but  the  fine 
fragment  of  Sappho," 

T  z.  Some 
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Some  have  accused  Pope  of  having  borrowed  much 
of  tliisode  from  Flatmax.  The  resemblance  in  some 
parts  is  certainly  striking  ;  but  resemblance  is  no  proof 
of  theft.  The  ode  is  natural  and  beautiful  ;  but  such  as 
a  person  of  less  genius  than  Pope  might  write  without 
plagiarism. 

About  this  time  Johnsom  thinks  that  Pope  wrote  his 
Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady.  Who  this  lady  was,  is 
not  ascertained.  According  to  Ruffhead,  she  was  a 
woman  of  high  rank  and  large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an 
uncle;  she  was  in  love  with  a  young  gentleman  of  an 
inferior  condition.  The  uncle  disapproved  of  her  at- 
tachment, and  proposed  another  person  as  a  match. 
Finding  she  was  determined  to  adhere  to  her  own  choice, 
the  uncle  sent  her  abroad,  and  prevented  all  epistolary 
intercourse  between  the  lovers.  Deprived  of  every 
opportunity  of  conversing  or  corresponding  with  her 
lover,  she  became  desperate,  procured  a  sword,  and 
plunged  it  to  her  heart.  "  From  this  account,"  says 
Johnson,  "  given  with  evident  intention  to  raise  the 
lady's  charafter,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  had  any 
claim  to  praise,  nor  much  to  compassion.  She  seems  to 
have  been  impatient,  violent,  and  ungovernable;  her 
uncle's  power  could  not  have  lasted  long ;  the  hour  of 
liberty  and  choice  would  have  come  in  time ;  but  her 
desires  were  too  hot  for  delay,  andshe  liked  self-murder 
better  than  suspence.  Poetry  has  not  often  been  worse 
employed  than  in  dignifying  the  amorous  fury  of  a  raving 
gill." 

From  the  severity  with  which  Johnson  treats  the 
excesses  of  the  passion  of  love,  one  would  be  apt  to  say 
of  any  one  that  should  consult  him  on  such  a  subjeft, 
like  Syphax  to  Juba  of  Cato, 

**  A  proper  person  to  intrust  a  love-tale  with  !'* 

Johnson  writes  on  the  subjedt  as  a  philosopher,  whose 
own  passions  were  under  the  habitual  controul  of  reason ; 

and 
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and  who  required  those  of  others  to  be  the  same.  It  Is 
easy  for  those  who  do  not  feel  a  passion,  to  see  that  it  is 
much  wiser  to  restrain  a  passion  for  the  sake  of  eventual 
gratification,  than  to  indulge  it  with  the  certainty  of  dis- 
appointment. The  difficulty  is  in  reducing,  in  such  a 
state  of  mind,  that  wisdom  to  pradlice.  Perhaps  there 
has  never  been  a  subjeft  which  has  given  rise  to  more 
exquisitely  pathetic  poetry  than  the  phrenzy  of  love. 

In  a  note  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope  it  is  asserted, 
that  the  unfortunate  lady's  name  was  Withinbury; 
that  she  was  in  love  with  Pope,  and  would  have  married 
him ;  that  her  guardian,  though  she  was  deformed  in  her 
person,  looked  upon  such  a  match  as  beneath  her,  and 
sent  her  to  a  convent,  where  she  put  an  end  to  her  life. 
How  far  this  account  is  true,  we  do  not  know.  Pope 
certainly,  from  the  verses,  appears  to  have  been  very 
deeply  afFefted  by  her  fate.  This  poem  is  a  proof  that 
Pope  had  great  excellence  in  the  pathetic.  It  comes 
glowing  from  a  heart  that  must  have  deeply  felt  the  fate 
lamented.  The  circumstance  of  her  dying  in  a  country 
remote  from  her  friends,  is  marked  with  exquisite  ten- 
derness, and  admirably  aggravates  the  mournfulness  of 
the  catastrophe — 

"  No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear, 
Pleas'd  thy  pale  ghost,    or  grac'd  thy  mournful  bier  I 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  clos'd, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  compos'd, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorn'd, 
By  strangers  honour'd,  and  by  strangers  mourn'd !" 

The  apostrophe  to  her  guardian  is  highly  impassioned, 

"  But  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good, 
Thou  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood  ! 
See  on  those  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath, 
Those  cheeks,  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death  ! 
Cold  is  that  breast,  which  warm'd  the  world  before, 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roil  no  more  ! 

T  3  Thus, 
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TIius,  if  ctcmal  juslicc  rules  the  ball, 

Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  chlldicn  fall ; 

Of  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits, 

And  frequent  hearses  shall  besiege  youi  gates ; 

There  passengers  shall  stand,  and  poin'.ing,  say, 

(While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way) 

Lo  !  those  were  they  whose  souls  the  furies  stecl'd, 

And  curs'd  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield." 

If  there  is  any  fault  in  this  poem,  we  should  appre- 
hend it  to  be  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  lady  for  the 
courage  she  exerted  in  killing  herself.  Her  distress  is 
the  object  of  compassion  ;  but  the  means  which  she  em- 
ployed to  end  it  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  praise. 
Suicide,  so  far  from  being  a  proof  of  courage,  shews  ma- 
nifestly the  absence  of  true  fortitude:  it  is  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  firmness  of  a  philosopher,  as  with  the 
resignation  of  a  Christian. 

In  1713,  Pope  published  the  celebrated  poem  of  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  in  its  present  form.  Dr.  Warton 
observes,  that  if  the  moderns  have  excelled  the  ancients 
in  any  species  of  writing,  it  seems  to  be  in  satire  ;  and 
particularly  in  that  kind  of  satire,  which  is  conveyed  in 
the  form  of  the  epopee.  Many  instances  might  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  truth  of  this  observation.  A  story 
engages  the  reader  much  more  than  general  rules, suasory 
or  prohibitory  chara6ler  exhibited,  impresses  us  much 
more  deeply  than  precept  delivered  or  censure  be- 
stowed. The  inconsisterfce  between  the  theory  and 
pra6tice  of  licentious  pretenders  to  philosophy,  is  much 
more  clearly  and  forcibly  conveyed  to  us  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Fielding's  Square,  than  by  the  inveftives  of 
Juvenal,  in  his  second  satire.  Of  epopees,  one  of  the 
first  in  any  language  is  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  The 
end  of  the  poem  is,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  and  as  we  learn 
from  the  piece,  to  expose  the  little  unguarded  follies  of 
the  fair  sex.  The  means  employed  are  vigorous  thought, 
brilliant  fancy,  poignant  wit,  and  refined  humour,  most 
agreeably  interwoven  and  diversified. 

«  In 
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"  In  this  work,"  says  Johnson,  "  are  exhibited  in  a 
very  high  dep^ree  the  two  most  engaging  powers  of  an 
author.  New  things  are  made  familiar,  and  familiar 
things  made  new.  A  race  of  aerial  people,  never  heard 
of  before,  is  presented  to  us  in  a  manner  so  clear  and 
easj',  thnt  the  reader  seeks  for  no  farther  information, 
but  immediately  mingles  with  his  new  acquaintance, 
adopts  their  interests,  and  attends  their  pursuits,  loves 
a  Sylph  and  detests  a  Gnome." 

"  That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every  para- 
graph will  prove.  The  subjeft  of  the  poem  is  an  event 
below  the  incidents  of  common  1  fe  ;  nothing  real  is  in- 
troduced, that  is  not  seen  so  often  as  to  be  no  longer 
regarded;  yet  the  whole  detail  of  a  female  day  is  here 
brought  before  us,  invested  with  so  much  art  and  deco- 
ration, that,  though  nothing  is  disguised,  every  thing  is 
striking,  and  we  feel  all  the  appetite  of  curiosity  for  that 
from  which  we  have  a  thousand  times  turned  fastidiously 
awaj'." 

The  poem  was  written  on  the  following  occasion. 
Lord  Petre  had  in  a  frolic  cut  a  lock  of  Mrs.  Fermor's 
hair.  This  trifling  cause  produced  a  serious  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  families.  Mr.  Caryll,  (Secretary  to  the 
Queen  of  James  the  Second,  whom  he  followed  into 
France,  and  author  of  the  comedy  of  Sir  Solomon  Single, 
and  of  several  translations  in  Dryden's  Miscellanies) 
originally  proposed  the  subjeft  to  him,  with  a  view,  by 
this  piece  of  ridicule,  to  terminate  the  quarrel.  The 
jfirst  sketch  was  written,  we  learn  from  one  of  his  letters, 
in  less  than  a  fortnight,  and  published  in  1711,  in  two 
cantos,  only  without  the  name  oi'the  author.  But  it 
was  received  so  well,  that  he  enlarged  it  by  the  addition 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Sylphs,  and  extended  it  into 
five  cantos.  On  perusing  the  first  sketch,  Addison 
declared  it  was  genuine  wit.  Pope  soon  after  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  enriching  it  with  the  Rosicrusian  ma- 
chinery, and  consulted  Addison.  Addison  said  it  was 
a  delicious  little  thing  as  it  was,  and  advised  him  not  to 
T  4  alter 
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alter  it.  Tliis,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  im- 
puted to  jealousy  in  Apdisov  ;  but  contains  no  proof 
that  he  was  a^^uated  by  any  bad  passion.  Pope,  for- 
tun;:tely,  did  not  follow  Addison's  advice.  His  attempt 
was  j  ustified  by  success.  The  superintendence  of  celes- 
tial agents  over  the  frivolous  concerns  of  a  fine  lady, 
greatly  adds  to  the  mock  dignity  of  the  objed.s,  and 
heightens  the  ridicule  and  satire.  The  description  of 
the  toilet  is  exquisitely  fine.  The  representation  of 
the  lady  and  her  maid  as  a  superior  and  inferior  priestess, 
engaged  in  a  solemn  religious  ceremony,  combines 
brilliant  wit  and  cutting  satire.  A  part  of  the  satire  is 
oblique,  and  produces  still  stronger  effect  by  coming  on 
the  reader  by  surprize.  It  is  indeed  an  excellence  of 
Pope's  wit  and  humour,  that  each  generally  produces 
not  only  the  efFedl  to  be  expelled  from  itself,  but  also 
the  effeft  of  the  other.  His  wit,  besides  exhibiting  some 
unexpected  resemblance,  marks  some  foible  or  folly. 
His  humour,  besides  exposing  some  absurdity  of  thought, 
condudl,  or  chara6ter,  exhibits  some  unexpe(5led  resem- 
blance. Thus  the  noted  passage  in  which  a  dire  mis- 
fortune is  predicted  as  about  to  befall  the  lady,  is,  as 
Dr.  Campbell  observes,  an  instance  of  wit  and  humour 
combined;  where  they  reciprocally  set  off  and  enUven 
each  other. 

"  WHiether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  frail  China  jar  rcfeive  a  flaw  ; 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade  ; 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade  j 
Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace  at  a  ball, 
Or  whether  Ileav'n  has  doom'd  that  lock  must  fall." 

'"This,"  says  Di.  Campbell,  "is  humorous,  in  being 
a  livelj'  sketch  of  the  female  estimate  of  mischances, 
marked  out  b}^  a  few^  striking  lineaments.  It  is  like- 
wise witty,  for  you  have  here  a  comparison  of  a  wo- 
man's chastity  to  a  piece  of  porcelain— her  honour  to 
a  gaudy    robe-~hcr  prayers  to  a  fantastical  disguise — 

her 
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her  heart  to  a  trinket — and  all  these  together  to  her  lap- 
dog."  The  description  of  the  evils  which  the  watchful 
care  of  the  Sylphs  avert  is  exquisitely  humorous,  in 
marking  the  frivolous  considerations  that  influence  the 
affections  of  women. 

"  Oft  when  the  v.'orld  imagine  women  stray, 

The  Sylphs  thro'  mystic^azes  guide  their  way: 

Thro'  all  the  g  ddy  circle  they  pursue, 

And  old  impeninence  expell  by  new. 

What  tender  maid,  but  must  a  viftim  fall 

To  one  man's  treat,  but  for  another's  ball  ? 

When  Flo  RIO  speaks,  what  virgin  could  withstand, 

If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand  ? 

With  varying  vanities,  from  even,'  part, 

They  shift  the  moving  toy-shop  of  their  heart ; 

Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword-knots  strive, 

Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  codclies  drive. 

This  erring  mo'tali  levity  may  call — 

Oh  blind  to  truth  !  the  Syl;phs  contrive  it  all." 

The  sacrifice  of  the  baron,  to  implore  success  to  his 
undertaking,  is  admirably  described,  and  tends  power- 
fully to  heighten  the  general  effedt.     The  sailing  upon 
the  Thames  is  pleasing,  but  too  general.  The  genius  of 
Pope  might  have  produced  a  much  more  pifhuresque 
descr.ption  of  a  scene  so  rich  in  variegated  beauty  as  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  from  town  to  Hampton  Court. 
The  description  of  the  Sjlphs,  the  enumeration  of  their 
various  fun6tions  and  employments,  shew  an  exuberant 
imagination.  In  the  assignation  of  various  objefls,  ren- 
dered of  great  seeming  importance,  to  the  care  of  diffe- 
rent personages  according  to  their  fancied  value,  there 
is  united  poignant  satire  and  liveh'  imagination.    Every 
article  of  female  dress  is  entrusted  to  a  Sylph,  the  most 
important  to  a  seleft  body ;   to  the   chief  spirit  only 
can  be  committed  that  momentous  care,  the  lap-dog. 
"  Haste  then,  ye  spiiits,  to  your  charge  repair — 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brilliante,  we  consign, 
And  MoMENTiLLA,  let  the  watch  be  thine; 

Do 
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Do  thou,  Crisptssa,  tend  the  fav'ritc  lock, 
Ariel  himjclf  shall  be  the  guard  01  shock." 

The  pretended  climax  rising;  up  to  a  lap-dog  is  averjr 
severe  satire  upon  the  predilections  of  fine  ladies.  In  the 
fiftli  volume  of  the  Speculator  iliere  is  a  very  humorous 
journal  by  a  fine  lady,whose  thoughts  seemed  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  a  lover  and  a  lap-dog.  The  reader 
will  observe,  that  the  names,  Zki'iiykktta,  Brilliante, 
MoMENTiLLA,  corresj)ond  with  tlieir  funftions.  The- 
commission  of  tliat  momentous  article  of  female  dress, 
the  petticoat,  not  to  one  Sj'lph,  like  the  jewels  and  the 
watch,  nor  even  to  the  highest  of  the  order,  like  the  lap- 
dog,  but  to  a  large  body  of  chosen  guards,  finely  mag- 
nifies the  mock  dignity  of  the  objeft. 

"  To  fifty  choicn  Sylphs,  of  special  note, 
We  trust  th'  important  charge,  the  petticoat ; 
Oft  have  we  known  that  seven  fold  fence  to  fail, 
Tho'  stiff  with  hoops,  and  afm'd  with  ribs  of  whale, 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound. 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around.*' 

By  making  the  purpose  of  the  hoop  not  ornament, 
but  security,  the  Author  has  rendered  the  ridicule  stiU 
more  poignant.  The  desultory  frivolity  and  the  malig- 
jiity  which  usually  compose  a  fashionable  tea-table  con- 
versation, are  strongly  marked  in  the  following  lines ; 

"  In  various  talk  th'  instruflive  hours  they  pas'j 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last ; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  Queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen; 
A  third  interprets  motion,  looks,  and  eyes, 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies." 

Swift's  polite  dialogues  are  masterly  delineations  of 
the  follies  of  which  Pope  here  draws  the  outlines.  Addj- 
soN,  in  one  of  the  Spe6tators,  gives  a  fine  piftureof  the 
desultoriness  of  female  observation  and  reasoning,  in  a 
letter  from  a  young  lady  w  he  consults  the  Spectator 
about  the  propriety  of  marr3'ing  a  gentleman  who  dances 

like 
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like  an  angel,  and  has  beautiful  teeth,  is  very  learned 
and  has  black  eyes,  is  very  witty  and  very  tall. 

Those  three  great  men,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Addison-, 
have  in  their  different  manners  very  successfully  exposed 
the  ignorance,  weakness,  and  frivolity  of  fine  ladies  and 
fine  gentlemen.    The  mere  exposure  of  folly  is  of  little 
benefit  to  society,  unless  means  are  employed  to  lessen 
the  frequency  of  repetition.    Swift,  as  a  perspicacious 
observer  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  a  disease,  was  equal 
either  to  Pope  or  to  Addison,  but  his  mode  of  treating 
a  patient  was  too  harsh  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  cure. 
Indeed  he  appeared  frequently  to  be  more  desirous  of 
proving  to  the  patient  that  he  laboured  under  a  very 
dangerous  distemper,  than  of  using  any  effeftual  means 
for  its  removal.     He  seems  not  to  have  considered  that 
a  physician  should  have  pleasing,  accommodating  man- 
ners, to  be  able  to  gain  the  liking  and  confidence  of  his 
patient,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  diseases.  Besides,  even 
in  his  medical  capacity  he  deals  too  much  in  general 
specifics,  from  which,  like  Sangrado,  he  will  not  de- 
part, whatever  be  the  case  :  the  strongest  styptics  con- 
stitute the  chief  articles  of  his  prescriptions.    Pope  had 
a  thorough   insight  into   mental   diseases,    and  varied 
his  medicines  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.     He 
treats  his  patients  more  mildly  than  Swift,  and  accom- 
modates himself  more  to  their  different  humours.     He 
cannot,  however,  be  called  a  physician  of  the  most  con- 
ciliating manners.     He  might  have  been  at  more  pains 
to  win  the  afteftion   of  his  patients.     He  displays  his 
ability  at  least  as  much  in  explaining  the  symptoms  of 
a  disease  as  in  applying  remedies.     Sometimes  the  pa- 
tient has  reason  to  think  that,  though  a  ledture  may 
shew  the  talents  and  learning  of  the  physician,  yet  a 
prescription  might  do  him  more  good.     Addison  sel- 
dom explains  diseases,  merely  to  shew  that  he  knows 
their  nature.    When  he  describes  a  distemper,  he  is  at 
pains  to  shew  that  it  is  not  desperate,  and  that  the  pa- 
tient, by  going  through  a  certain  course,  may  be  eftec- 
I  tually 
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tually  cured.  To  prevail  on  him  to  try  this  course,  he  in- 
sinuates himself  intohisalFections,  describes  the  gentle 
operation  of  the  medicines,  and  their  certain  efPedb.  He 
makes  him  sensible  of  the  disease,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  api)ly  remedies;  but  pleased  with  the  physician, 
so  ;  s  on  account  of  the  man  to  relish  the  prescriptions. 
He  knows  that  cures  depend  much  en  the  imagination 
of  tlie  patient.  One  of  his  chief  obje«^ts  is  therefore  to 
keep  him  in  good  spirits,  and  to  persuade  him  that  by 
perseverance  he  will  certainly  be  cured.  In  faft,  many 
cures  may  be  ascribed  to  his  treatment. 

The  fri\olity  ridiculed  here  bj-  Pope,  became,  partly 
though  his  efforts,  but  more  through  those  of  Addison, 
much  less  prevalent  even  in  his  time.  Now,  the  women 
in  general  receive  an  education  which  comprehends  so- 
lid acquirements,  as  well  as  trivial  accommplishments, 
and  in  their  talk  are  not  more  desultory  or  trifling  than 
the  greater  number  of  men. 

The  description  of  a  game  at  cards  is  an  admirable 
instance  of  the  mock  heroic.  The  magnificent  descrip- 
tion of  the  victorious  King  of  Spades,  of  the  Knave  of 
Clubs,  at  ■Lit  triumphant,  then  vanquished  by  the  supe- 
rior prowess  of  the  Spade— the  powerful  monarch  of 
the  Clubs  falling  in  spite  of  his  strength  and  size,  con- 
quered by  the  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  Spades, 
are  entirelj'  in  the  stile  of  epic  poetry.  The  reflection 
on  the  fall  of  the  King  of  Clubs  is  altogether  Homeric. 

"  What  beats  the  regal  circle  on  his  head, 
His  giant  linibs,  in  state  unwieldy  spread, 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe. 
And  of  all  inonarchs,  only  grasps  the  gold." 

We  may  perceive,  that  through  the  whole  of  this  en- 
gagement the  affedted  grandeur  is  uniformily  preserved. 
Dr.  Warto.v  observes  that  it  is  finely  contrived,  that 
Belinda  should  be  victorious,  as  it  occasions  a  change 
of  fortune,  in  the  dreadful  loss  she  was  about  to  sustain, 
and  gives  occasion  to  the  poet  to  introduce  a  moral  re- 
flexion 
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fie6lion  from  ViP.Git,  which  adds  to  the  pleasantry  of 
the  story. 

•'  O  thoughtless  mortals  !  ever  blind  to  fate, 

Too  soon  dcjeftcd,  and  too  soon  elate, 

Sudden  those  honours  shall  be  snatch" d  awiy, 

And  curs'd  for  ever  this  viftorious  day."' 
VIRGIL. 

*'  Nescia  mens  hominum  fatis  artisque  futurae 

Et  servare  modum,  rebus  sublata  sccundis 

Tumo  tempus  erit  magno  cum  optrA-erit  emptum 

Intactum  Pallanta  :  et  cum  spolia  ista  diemque 

Oderit" 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  ob- 
serves, that  wit  and  humour  produce  their  eifefts  by 
exhibiting  an  unexpefted  affinity  in  heterogeneous  ob- 
jefts,  some  inconsistency  of  imagery,  thought,  sen- 
timent, or  a6lion.  Among  the  efficients  of  humour, 
arising  from  inconsistency,  he  mentions  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  means  and  end,  the  argument  and  con- 
clusion, the  motive  and  the  adlion,  the  cause  and  the 
effect.  Instajices  of  all  these  may  be  found  in  this  poem, 
and  in  the  verses  we  have  quoted.  Of  the  last,  the  joy 
of  the  lady  for  her  vidlory  at  cards,  and  the  grief  she 
was  to  feel  for  the  loss  of  her  hair,  are  delightfully  hu- 
morous. The  humour  is  heightened  bj''  the  allusion  it 
bears  to  a  serious,  pathetic  passage  in  Virgil,  in  which 
the  grief  predicted  was  to  be  really  proportioned  to  its 
cause. 

The  coffee-scene,  the  care  of  the  Sj'lphs  of  the  dress 
of  their  charge,  their  encreasing  activity  as  the  danger 
approaches,  are  exquisitely  pleasing.  Besides  the  dire6t 
wit  and  humour  of  his  descriptions.  Pope  excels  in  ob- 
lique strokes  of  satire. 

"  Coffee,  (which  makes  thepolitician  wise, 

And  see  through  all  things  with  his  halt-shut  eyes"),  Sec. 

The  parenthetical  stricture  on  cqfFee-house  politicians 
is  very  artfully  introduced  as  an  instance  of  the  power  of 
coffee,  at  the  time  that  it  was  sharpening  the  baron's  in- 
vention, 
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Ventlon,  to  devise  stratagems  for  compassing  the  im- 
portant olijei^l. 

"  Sent  up  In  vapours  to  the  Baron's  brain, 
New  stratagems,  the  radiant  lock  to  gain." 

The  chara»?ters  of  the  Sylphs  are  admirably  supported 
to  the  last.  The  means  which  they  employed  to  avert 
the  dire  mishap,  are  such  as  tliey  only  could  use.  The 
ascription  of  similar  efFecSts  to  very  dissimilar  causes, 
often,  in  the  hands  of  our  Author,  produces  poignant 
ridicule.  Thus,  in  describing  the  grief  of  Belinda  on 
the  loss  of  her  hair,  our  Author  introduces  serious  mis- 
fortunes, and  trivial  disappointments,  as  causing  the 
same  grief  and  resentment. 

"  Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  seiz'd  alive, 
Not  scornful  virgins  who  their  charms  survive. 
Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  bliss, 
Not  ancient  ladies  when  refus'd  a  kiss, 
Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die. 
Not  Cynthia,  when  her  manteau's  pinn"d  awry> 
E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair. 
As  thou,  sad  virgin  !  for  thy  ravish'd  hair." 

The  folly  of  those  ladies  who  are  so  much  attached  to 
brute  favourites,  as  to  prefer  them  even  to  their  nearest 
connections,  is  severely  lashed  in  the  following  lines  : 

**  Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  cast, 
When  husbands,  or  when  lap-dogs,  breathe  their  last." 

Among  the  excellences  of  this  poem,  are  the  parodies 
of  serious  passages  in  poetry.  Besides  exhibiting  an 
object  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  view,  as  mag- 
nificent or  sublime,  in  a  form  quite  different  and  unex- 
pected, his  parodies  contain  many  strokes  of  satire.  We 
shall  instance  the  parody  of  Menalcas's  declaration,  in 
a  periphrasis,  in  the  fifth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  that  the 
glorj-  of  Dapiixis  will  last  for  ever. 
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Dum  juga  montis  aper,  fluvios  dum  plscis  amabat, 
Dumque  thymo  pascenturapes,  dum  rore  cicadas 
Semper  hones  nomenque  tuum,  laadcsque  manebant. 

*'  While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  air, 
*'  Or  in  a  coach  and  six  the  British  fair; 
"  As  long  as  AtalaRlis  shall  be  read, 
"  Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed ; 
**  While  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days, 
"  When  numerous  wax-lights,  in  bright  order  blaze; 
"  While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give, 
"  So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise  shall  live." 

Atalantis  was  a  book  written  about  that  time,  full  of 
court  and  party  scandal,  and  of  loose  intrigue;  and  a 
great  favourite  of  the  ladies.  This  stroke  upon  their 
taste  for  books  is  still  more  severe  than  those  on  their 
levity  and  vanity.  Addisox,  in  his  Ladies'  Library, 
and  the  account  ot  the  letters  sent  him  on  that  occasion, 
is  rather  more  mild  than  Pope.  The  most  approved 
performances,  according  to  Addisont,  were  those  which 
were  full  of  love,  of  rant,  and  extravagance;  not  of 
looseness  of  morals. 

As  nothing  tends  more  powerfully  to  unhinge  female 
virtue  than  the  reading  of  loose  books,  they  are  very 
fair  obje(5ts  for  a  satirist's  vigorous  animadversion. 

The  parody  of  Jupiter  weighing  the  fates  of  Achil- 
tES  and  Hector,  is  very  poignant  satire. 

"  Now  JovE  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air. 
Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  ladies  hair. 
The  doubtful  beuui  long  nods  from  side  to  side. 
At  length  the  wit's  mounts  up,  the  wit's  subside." 

The  Cave  of  Spleejt  is  a  finely  imagined  and  executed 
allegory,  niceljr  embodied  into  the  main  subjefl ;  and 
contains  likewise  just  and  cutting  satire.  The  attendants 
of  the  Oueenof  the  Dismal  Cave,  Ill-nature  and  Affec- 
tation, are  very  ably  pourtrayed,  and  their  employment 
is  admirably  described: 

"  Here  stood  Ill-nature,  like  an  ancient  maid. 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  arrav'd  ; 

Wiih 
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Willi  store  of  prayers  for  mornings,  nights,  and  noont, 

Ilcr  hand  is  fill'd,  her  hosom  with  Idmpoons; 

1  here  ARcflation,  with  a  sickly  mien. 

Shews  in  her  checks  the  roses  of  eighteen  ; 

Prattii'd  to  li  p,  and  hang  the  head  aside, 

Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  wiih  pride, 

On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe, 

Wrapt  in  a  gown  for  sickness  and  for  shew : 

The  fair  ones  feci  such  maladies  as  these, 

When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease.** 

The  effedls  of  spleen  upon  the  imagination,  upon  the 
heart,  and  the  conduft,  are  marked  with  combined  ferti- 
lity of  fancy  and  vigorous  humour,  Belinda's  esti- 
mate of  the  blessings  of  society  is  finely  marked  in  her 
description  of  what  she  believes  the  miseries  of  solitude. 

"  Where  the  gi!t  chariot  never  marks  the  way  ; 
Where  none  learn  Ombre,  none  e'er  taste  Batrea." 

The  battle  for  the  recovery  of  the  hair  is  described  in 
the  most  magnificent  terms.  This  battle  is  superior  to 
that  excellent  parouj^,  Fielding's  fight  in  the  church- 
yard. Fielding  confines  himself  almost  wholly  to  the 
burlesque  imitation  of  Homer's  battles,  without  giving 
much  scope  to  the  satirical  talents  which  he  possessed  in 
so  eminent  a  degree.  Pope  intermixes  severe  strokes 
of  humour  with  all  the  parts  of  his  description.  On  the 
Avhole,  this  poem,  in  wit,  humour,  and  satire,  is  equal,  if 
not  superior  to"  any  which  ever  existed.  The  highest 
degree  of  praise  is  certainly  due  to  those  poems  in  which 
sublimity  of  description  and  of  sentiment  is  the  predo- 
minating excellence,  such  as  the  lUud  and  Paradise  Lost : 
the  second,  to  those  in  which  beauty  and  tenderness  are 
most  prevalent,  such  as  the  ^Sw^/W ;  the  third,  in  which 
Wit  and  humour,  exposing  folly  and  promoting  just 
thoughts  and  wise  conduft,  are  the  principal  consti- 
tuents. At  the  head  of  these  may  safely  be  placed  Tbe 
Rape  of  the  Lock.  Had  Pope  written  only  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  it  would  have  be^n  sufficient  to  establish 

his 
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his  character  as  a  man  of  fertile  fancy,  brilliant  wit, 
ctiarafterizing  humour,  and  vigorous  understanding ; 
as  an  ingenious,  agreeable,  just,  and  forcible  moral 
satirist. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  The  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
The  Guardian  was  begun.     Our  Author  very  frequently 
contributed  to  that  periodical  paper.     His  writings  in 
the  Guardian  abound  in  just  observations  on  life,  and 
in  vigorous   moral  satire.     He  is  author  of  the  paper 
concerning  the  Little  Club  ;  and  describes  himself  under 
the  name  of  Dick  Distich,  the  diminutive  poet.     He 
wrote  a  letter  subscribed  Gnaxho,  a  most  animated  de- 
scription of  the  effc6ts  of  self-love  and  self-deceit ;    the 
gardens  of  Alcinous  ;  and  a  very  severe  ironical  cri- 
ticism on  PiiiLiPs's  Pastorals.      In  some  of  the  Guar- 
dians, great  praise  had  been  bestowed  on  the  Pastorals  of 
Philips.     Mr.  Pope,  displeased  that  Philips  should 
be  praised,  and  he  not  mentioned,  procured  the  insertion 
of  a  paper  in  the  Guardian,  wherein  he  pretends  to  praise 
Philips;  but  reallj-  severely  satirizes  him,  by  ironical 
commendations,  and  with  great  art  takes  tlie  superiority 
to  himself.     Steele,  whose  continual  hurry  prevented 
him  often  from  exerting  the  penetration  which  he  pos- 
sessed, believed  the  preference  to  be  so  decidedly  given 
to  Philips,  that  he  hesitated  about  publishing  the  paper, 
lest  Pope  should  be  disobliged  ;  but  at  last  suffered  it  to 
make  its  appearance.     The   paper  certainly   shews   a 
vigour  of  critical  talents,  and  a  power  of  irony,  which 
not  many  can  equal.    Philips's  Pastorals  are  insipid  and 
uninteresting.  They  deserved  to  be  censured.  But  Pope 
descended  much  beneath  himself  in  deigning  to  enter 
into  a  competition  with  such  a  writer  as  Philips. ---^ 
What  could  the  degradation   of  a  Philips  add  to  the 
eminence  of  the  first  poet  of  the  age  ? 

About  this  time  the  tragedy  of  Cato  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  prologue,  by  our  Author,  is  the  first  we 
have  read  in  the  language.      Many   prologues  would 

\0L.  I.  »  anwser 
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answer  any  other  play  as  wtil  as  tliose  to  which  thej'are 
prefixed.  Popjj's  is  really  an  introdiidlion  to  the  tra- 
gedy of  Cato.  Appropriation  is  not  its  only  merit, 
though  that  be  a  great  excellence  in  any  introduc^tion. 
There  is  conforinity  of  sentiment  as  well  as  ot'subjedl. 
It  breathes  the  sublimest  morality,  conveyed  in  most  ex- 
pressive language,  and  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of 
elegance  and  harmony. 

When  the  impotent  malignity  of  Dennis  wns  vented 
in  inveftives  against  that  fine  pieceof  poetical  moralitj'^, 
Addison's  Cato,  our  Author  attacked  him  in  a  pamph- 
let entitled  A  Narrative  of  the  Madness  (*/' John  Dennis. 
Pope  had  been  much  moie  enragtd  against  the  old  snar- 
ler,  for  his  attacks  upon  his  own  performances,  than 
either  the  censurer  or  the  censures  deserved.  Addison 
expressed  no  approbation  of  the  ridicule  of  Pope  against 
Dennis.  The  pamphlet  is  certainly  written  with  a 
great  deal  of  humour,  but  some  parts  of  it  are  very  illi- 
beral. His  envy  and  malignity  were  very  proper  sub- 
je6ts  of  contemptuous  derision  ;  his  poverty  was  not 
an  objec^t  of  satire.  The  severity  of  Pope  often,  in 
criticisms  upon  authors,  introduced  matter  totally  irre- 
lative to  their  literary  merit.  When  the  exposer  of  folly 
or  the  chastiser  of  vice,  the  talents  of  the  satirist  were 
worthily  employed;  but  very  unworthily,  when  the  in- 
sulter  over  distress. 

About  the  same  time  with  this  stricture  upon  Dennis, 
we  believe,  was  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Tbe  Poi- 
soning of  Edmund  Curl;  and  also  another,  giving  an 
account  of  an  operation  that  the  said  Curl  underwent 
for  the  lucre  of  gain.  These  two  pamphlets  are  ascribed 
to  Pope,  though  we  should  rather  apprehend  they  are 
the  produdlions  of  Swift.  The  wit  and  humour  of 
them  are  not  unworthy  of  either,  but  there  are  some 
inorredients  in  them  which  bear  the  usual  marks  of 
Swift's,  far  more  than  of  Pope's.  Though  Pope  did 
not  always  adhere  so  stri<fily  to  decency  ns  Addison,  his 
departure  from  it  was  not  marked  with  such  grossness  as 

the 
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the  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick's.  The  three  pamphlets  are 
to  be  found  in  Pope  and  Swift's  Miscellanies.  This 
Curl,  who  has  been  immortalized  by  those  great  wits, 
Avas  a  bookseller,  who  lived  by  the  publication  and  sale 
of  productions  in  which  respectable  men  of  the  profes- 
sion would  have  no  interest.  He  was  concerned  in 
many  libellous  j)ieces,  both  against  mdividuals  and  the 
State.  Next  to  defamation,  plagiarism  was  the  principal 
source  of  his  subsistence.  Pope  he  had  frequently  at- 
tacked in  slanderous  publications,  and  had  surreptitiously 
procured  copies  of  some  of  his  letters,  and  published 
them  for  his  own  advantage.  He  also  published  libel- 
lous and  even  blasphemous  poems  in  the  name  of  Pope, 
which  he  had  made  some  of  his  own  Authors  write  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  our  Author's  charafter.  Pope 
often  condescended  to  display  his  wit  and  satire  upon 
this  contemptible  object.  Curl  had,  on  account  of 
his  abuse  and  slanders,  (as  such  a  miscreant  deserved) 
been  obliged  to  make  his  appearance  on  the  pillory.  This 
elevation  had  not  escaped  the  animadversion  of  Pope. 
Curl  charges  our  Author  with  a  falsehood  on  this  oc- 
casion. Pope  had,  it  seems,  said  that  Curl  was  pil- 
lored  in  March.  This,  said  Curl,  is  a  false  assertion; 
that  scene  of  action  was  not  in  Marcli,  but  in  February. 
It  had  been  asserted  on  another  occasion,  that  Curl 
had  been  tossed  in  a  blanket.  That,  according  to  Pope, 
he  denied;  it  was  not,  he  said,  in  a  blanket,  but  in  a  rug. 
The  greater  number  of  the  persons  who  abused  Pope 
were  emplojed  by  Curl  both  for  that  and  other  pur- 
poses. Few  of  those  who  make  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  Dunciad  were  not  on  terms  of  the  strictest  in- 
timacy with  Mr.  Curl. 

We  come  now  to  a  poem  of  our  Author's  of  a  very 
different  species  from  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  which  we 
have  been  lately  considering  ;  but  resembling  it  in  being 
most  excellent  in  its  kind.  The  poem  we  mean  is  Eloisa 
to  Abe  lard. 

The  story  of  tjiese.  accomplished  lovers  is  so  univer- 
V  2  sally 
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sally  known,  that  to  repeat  it  would  be  very  unneces- 
sary. Jt  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  long  after  their 
cruel  separation,  a  letter  of  Abelard  fell  into  her 
hands,  in  the  convent.  That  awakened  ail  her  tender- 
ness, and  occasioned  tliose  celebrated  letters,  which  ex- 
hibit such  a  pi(^ture  of  the  struggles  between  virtue  and 
passion. 

In  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  our  Author  had  shewn 
that  he  possessed  a  very  vigorous  understanding,  a 
correft  taste,  and  extensive  learning.  In  his  Rape  of 
the  Lock  he  had  displayed  fertility  of  fancjs  brilliant 
wit,  and  just  and  forcible  satire.  In  Eloisa  he  discovers 
that  his  genius  could  attain  very  great  excellence  in  the 
pathetic.  His  exhibition  of  the  passions  which  agitated 
Eloisa's  breast,  of  the"  succession  and  transitions  of 
emotions,  connedled  with  the  causes  and  associations 
from  which  they  arise,  the  sentiments  adopted,  and  the 
images  formed  by  the  impassioned  mind,  the  conflifl  of 
contending  feelings  alternately  triumphant,  is  natural, 
sti  iking,  interesting,  and  must  deeply  aff'edl  every  heart. 
'1  he  language,  ande\en  the  sound,  is  most  happily  cho- 
sen to  convey  the  feelings  of  Eloisa  into  the  reader's 
mind.  The  poem  begins  in  a  striking  manner,  with 
describing  her  condition,  of  calm  resignation,  as  disturb- 
ed, and  the  whole  woman  awakened  in  her,  by  acciden- 
tally seeing  one  of  her  Abelard's  letters. 

"  In  these  deep  solitudes,  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heavenly-pensive  Contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever-musing  Melancboly  reigns. 
What  means  this  tumult  in  a  vestal's  veins  ? 
Why  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  last  retreat  ? 
Why  feels  my  heart  its  long  forgotten  heat  ? 
Yet,  yet  I  love — from  Abelard  it  came, 
And  Eloisa  still  must  kiss  the  name."  , 

The  nature  of  our  work  does  not  admit  of  entering 
*o  minutely  into  the  merits  of  this  excellent  performance 
as  it  deserves.  We  shail  therefore  only  mention  some  of 
those  which  appear  to  us  the  greatest  beauties. 

It 
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It  is  natural  for  the  mind,  under  the  influence  of  any 
passion,  to  assimilate  objects  to  its  feelings.  Virgil 
makes  Dido,  when  weary  of  life,  on  the  departure  of 
^NEAS,  suppose  that  she  hears  her  husband  calling  her 
to  the  tomb. 

"  Hinc  exaudlri  voces  et  verba  vocantis 
Visa  viri'' 

If  there  be  any  circumstance  in  the  obje6ls  assimi- 
lated, which  naturally  coincides  with  the  feelings  of  the 
mind,  the  resemblance  appears  still  more  striking.  The 
address  of  Eloisa,  in  her  state  of  melancholy,  to  the 
gloomy  walls,  and  solitary  shrines  and  statues  that  sur- 
rounded her,  is  exquisitely  impassioned. 

"  Relentless  walls,  whose  darksome  round  contains,"  &c.  v.  l8. 

When  the  mind  reflefts  on  faults  committed,  or  guilt 
incurred,  it  often  endeavours  to  magnify  the  tempta- 
tion, in  order  to  lessen  the  idea  of  its  own  weakness  or 
depravity  in  yielding  to  it.  We  have  a  beautiful  in- 
stance of  this  in  the  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  where 
she  ex.-iggerates  the  graces  of  Edward,  to  palliate  her 
own  miscondudt.  Even  extraneous  circumstances  are 
often  adduced  by  self-love  to  apologize  to  conscience 
for  having  been  deaf  to  its  admonitions.  In  that  exqui- 
site morsel  of  pathetic  poetry,  the  fourth  jEneid,  Dido 
endeavours  to  impute  to  her  sister  the  blame  of  her  owij 
iingoverned  passion. 

■ "  Tu  prima  furentem 

His,  germana,  malis  oneras,  atque  objicis  hosti.'* 

Eloisa's  description  of  the  extraordinary  charnns  of 
Aeelard,  as  an  excuse  for  herself,  is  very  natural  and 
beautiful. 

*'  My  fancy  form'd  thee  of  angelic  kind,"  &c.  v,  6i. 
We  may  observe,  that  the  desire  of  lessening  blame, 
by  magnifying  temptation  in  some  states  of  distress, 

V  3  arising. 
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arising  from  wenkness  or  misconclii(5l,  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  a  belief,  on  taking  a  different  view  of 
the  miscondinltand  misfortune,  that  (he  latter  is  a  judg- 
ment for  the  former.  Virgil,  than  whom  no  one  could 
be  better  ac()uaintcd  with  liuman  sentiments,  makes  Dido, 
in  a  few  lines  after  those  last  c|iioted,  acknowledge  her 
misery  to  be  a  just  punishment  for  not  preserving  her 
fidelity  to  her  fust  husband. 

"  Non  scrvala  fides  cincri  promissa  Sichjco."  * 

The  confiicl  between  love  and  piety  is  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  contending  emotions. 

"  Ah  wretch  !  belicv'd  the  spouse  of  God  in  vain? 

Confess'd,  within,  the  slave  of  love  and  man."  &.c.  v-  178  to  £06. 

The  transition  from  her  own  perturbed  state  to  the 
tranquil  happiness  of  a  person  whose  mind  was  only 
occupied  with  ideas  of  sanctity  and  religion,  are  finely 
introduced.  Her  dreary  dream,  in  her  melancholy,  is 
an  imitation  of  Virgil. 

— — — "  Mcthiuks  we  wandering  go 


Through  dreary  wastes,  and  weep  each  other's  woc.'^ 

Her  wish  to  be  attended  by  Abelard  at  the  hour  of' 
her  death,  her  desire  that  the  view  of  heron  her  death- 
bed may  contribute  to  his  spiritual  welfare,  breathe  a 
spirit  of  love,  goodness,  and  piety  united,  and  please  the 
reader,  by  shewing  her  in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  pas- 
sion interferes  no  longer  with  holiness.  The  impression 
left  on  the  mind  by  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  is  highly 
agreeable.  The  tumults  of  love  subside  into  fervid  be- 
nevolence. That  sensibility,  before  too  much  alive  to 
earthly  6bje6ls,  is  impressed  by*heavenly  only.  The  de- 
licate. 


*  The  reader  will  find  this  dofirinc  admirably  illustrated  in  Dr. 
Blaik's  Sermon  on  ike  Ponier  of  Conscience. 
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licate,  the  soft,  the  lovely  but  frail  woman  concludes  a 
saint. 

Pope  had  in  h's  early  youth  translated  part  of  the 
Tbebais  of  Statius,  the  Dryope  and  Pomona  of  Ovid. 
His  versions  possess,  fidelity,  elegance,  and  strength.  In 
translating  such  pieces  no  abilitj  could  be  shewn,  that 
would  encrease  the  literary  fame  of  Pope.  The  transla- 
tions were  not  publislied  till  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock.  His  version  of  Ovid's  Epistle  of 
Sappho  to  Phaon,  does  justice  to  the  tenderness  of  that 
poem,  wuthout  closely  translating  the  conceits  which  so 
frequently  interrupt  Ovid's  pathetic  passages. 

The  poems  which  Pope  had  hitherto  written,  had  pro- 
cured him  very  great  praise,  but  little  profit.  His  father's 
fortune,  disposed  of  as  we  have  recorded,  was  now  con- 
siderably reduced^  The  allowance  which  he  was  able  to 
afford  his  son,  was  not  sufficient  to  answer  his  demands, 
tho'by  no  means  extravagant.  Pope,  according  to  Spence, 
declared  he  often  could  not  procure  money  to  purchase 
books.  In  17 13  he  proposed  to  publish  a  version  of  the 
Iliad  by  subscription.  Pope  had  reason  to  expedl  that 
such  an  attempt  would  be  attended  with  success.  His 
character  was  very  high  ;  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  le.iding  men,  political  and  literary,  of  both  par- 
ties ;  with  Lord  Oxford,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Lord 
Halifax,  and  Lord  Somers  ;  with  Parnell,  Prior, 
aiid  Swift  ;  with  Steele,  Congreve,  and  Addison. 
With  Swift,  when  his  acquaintance  commenced,  is  not 
ascertained ;  but  they  were  by  this  time  on  terms  of 
strict  friendship.  There  was  certamly  a  greater  degree 
of  congeniality  between  those  two  great  men,  than 
between  either  of  them  and  any  other  of  that  age. 

Swift  eagerly  advised  our  Author  to  prosecute  his  ' 
design.  Addison  likewise  encouraged  him  to  proceed, 
and  suspedting  he  was  rather  inclined  to  be  of  the  Tory- 
side,  represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  himself,  and  promote  his  subscription,  if 
he  steered  clear  of  party  altogether.  Lord  Oxford 
u  4  thought 
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thought  it  would  be  a  degradation  of  the  genius  of  Popr 
to  be  employed  in  works  not  original ;  but  as  he  proposed 
no  means  for  him  to  live  without  it,  his  opinion  had 
foitunatcly  for  the  world  little  weight.    Though  Pope 
had  neither  professed  himself  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  the 
Tories  encouraged  the  subscription  much  more  than 
the  Whigs.    Swift  was  indefatigable  in  procuring  sub- 
scribers.   The  Tories  in  general  were  more  friendly  to 
the  subscription  than  the  Whigs.     Tope  was  now  sus- 
pefted  by  the  Whigs  to  maintain  the  principles  of  their 
anU'gonists,   and  to  such  a  degree  of  illiberality  was 
parcy  spirit  then    carried,  that   many  did  not  encou- 
rage a  great  literary  performance,  because  they  disap- 
proved of  the  political  principles  of  the  man  who  had 
undertaken  it.      The  terms  procured  by  Pope,  from 
LiNTOT  his  bookseller,  were  very  advantageous.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  v/ork  should  be  printed  in  six  volumes 
quarto,  at  a  guinea  each;  that  Pope  should  receive  two 
hundred  pounds  for  the  copy-right  of  each  volume  ;  and 
that  LiNTOT  should  supply  the  subscribers  with  their 
copies  for  the  clear  benefit  of  the  Author.     The  sub- 
scribers, though  not  so  numerous  as  they  would  have 
been,  had  not  party  spirit  interfered,  yet  were  so  many 
as  to  make  a  very  great  addition  to  our  Author's  fi- 
nances ;  they  were  six  hundred  and  fifty-four :  so  that  in- 
cluding the  twelve  hundred  pounds  for  the  copy-right, 
his  profits  amounted  to  upwards  of  five  thousand  gui- 
neas.     From   the  commencement  of  this  work  to  its 
completion,  more  than  five  years  elapsed    If  gain  were 
generally  proportioned  to  mental  vigour  and  exertion,  a 
thousand  a  year  would  not  be  a  great  sum  for  the  abi- 
lity and  labour  employed  in  Pope's  translation  of  Ho- 
mer.    But  compared  with  the  usual  profits  arising  from 
intelleftual  effoits,  that  sum  was,  according  to  the  value 

of  money  at  the  time,  considerable  even  to  a  Pope. 

Indeed  there  is  no  department  even  now,  when  the  value 
of  money  is  so  much  lessened,  in  which  mere  intellec- 
tual 
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tiial  abilitj'and  labour  can  produce  much  more,  except- 
the  bar. 

During  the  progress  of  the  subscription,  attacks  were 
made  on  the  qualification  of  our  Author  for  being  the 
translator  of  Homer.  It  was  asserted  that  Pope  had 
not  an  extensive,  and  still  less  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language. 

How  far  this  assjcrtion  was  true,  we  do  not  know. 
Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  a  very  exact  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  is  less  necessary  to  understand  Ho- 
mer than  any  other  ;  "  because  his  positions  are  general, 
and  his  representations  natural,  with  very  little  depen- 
dence on  local  and  temporary  customs,  on  those  chan'^e- 
able  scenes  of  artificial  life,  which,  by  mingling  original 
with  accidental  notions,  and  crouding  the  mind  with 
images  which  time  effaces,  produces  ambiguity  in  diftion 
and  obscurity  in  books."     It  must  be  obvious  to  any, 
even  slightly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  that 
the  words  and  phrases  in  Homer  are  so  very  clear,  that 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  having  even  a  minute  verbal 
knowledge  of  Homer,  except  what  arises  from  the  dia- 
lects.    That  is  a  difficulty  that  it  requires  no  great  abi- 
lity, nor  even  labour  to  surmount.    And  should  a  person 
not  have  studied  all  these  provincial  diversities,  he  may 
perfe6tly  understand  the  author's  meaning,  and  relish  his 
excellence.     However  extensive  or  confined,  general 
or  minute,  our  Author's  knowledge  of  the  Greek  miglit 
be,  his  translation  of  Homer  is  by  all  men  allowed  to 
be  the  best  version  that  ever  was  written.     Its  publica- 
tion, says  Johnson,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
great  events  of  the  annals  of  learning.    That  it  bj'  no 
means  uniformly  adheres  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
original,  a  boy  may  perceive :  that  it  bears  the  evident 
marks  of  being  written  in  a  more  refined  state  of  so- 
ciety, is  likewise  very  obvious.   Pope  wrote  for  his  own 
age  and  nation.     It  was  necessarj'  to  accommodate  his 
version  to  the  elegance  of  polished  society.  If  we  com- 
pare Pope  attentively  with  the  original,  we  shall  find 

tliat 
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that  his  greatest  deviations  from  Homer  are,  where  the 
seiitiiiieuts,   thoughts,   descriptions,  or  expressions  of 
the  poet,  though  perfedlly  justifiable  when  he  wrote, 
wouid  olTt-nd  modern  delicacy.    Thus  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Ulysses  in  his  threat  to  Tueksites,  is 
passed  over  in  the  translation;  an  expression  applied 
to  Paris  and  Helen,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  book, 
and  often  used  by  the  j)oet  in  similar  circumstances,  is 
changed:    the  account  of  part  of  the  arrangements  in 
Achilles's  tent,  near  the  end  of  the  ninth  book,  is  less 
particular  in  Pope  than  in  Homer.    All  descriptions  of 
the  same  class  are  softened  in  tb.e  translation.  The  Eng- 
lish language  is  not  equal  to  the  Greek,  nor  rhymes  to 
hexameters.       Notwithstanding    that    inferiority,   we 
shall  find  that  the  sublimity,  tlie  tenderness,  the  rea- 
soning,   the  morality,  the  picturesque  descriptions  of 
external  objefts,  the  natural,  diversified,  and  masterly 
charafters  of  the  original  are  completely  transfused  into 
the  translation.  The  sublimity,  for  instance,  of  Pallas 
arming,  of  Diomede  engaged  in  battle,  of  the  combat 
between   Ajax   and   Hector,    between    Hector   and 
Patroclus,  the  terror  struck  into  the  Trojans  by  the 
very  appearance  of  Achilles  thougii  unarmed,  the  ex- 
ploits of  that  hero,  his  combat  with  Hector,  Jupiter 
thundering,  Neptune  shaking  the  earth  with  his  trident, 
is  translated  so  excellently  as  to  convey  to  the  English 
reader  the  same  grand  ideas  which  a  perusal  of  the  ori- 
ginal conveys  to  the  Grecian.     The  meeting  between 
Hector  and  Andromache,  the  unwillingness  of  old 
Priam  to  be  present  at  the  combat  between  Menelaus 
and  his  son,  the  account  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  by  He- 
lex,  the  prayer  of  Priam  to  his  son  Hector,  the  stay 
of  his  old  age,   not  to  encounter  Achilles,   the  in- 
treaties  of  Hecuba  on  the  same  occasion,  the  supplica- 
tion of  the  old  man  to  Aciiil:.es,  to  grant  him  the 
dead  body  of  his  beloved  and  admired  son,  the  lamenta- 
tion of  ANDiiOM  ache  for  the  uiuimely  fate  of  her  brave, 

amiable. 
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am"able,  and  accomplished  husband,  those  strokes  of  ge- 
niiWie  pathetic,  in  the  translation  as  in  the  exquisite  ori- 
ginal, penetrate  and  affea  every  heurt.  Equal  justice  is 
done  to  the  eloquence  and  reasoning.  In  Pope,  as  in 
Homer,  we  see  the  dilFerence  between  the  oratory  of 
Nestor  and  Ulysses  precisely  marked— the  old  chief, 
with  a  tenacious  memory  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
a<5ls,  arguing  from  example  and  authority— the  ingenious 
and  wise  Ulysses  arguing  from  reason  and  expediency, 
varying  his  eloquence  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case 
the  circumstances  and  dispositions  ofthe  object  addressed 

we  see  the  plain,  bold,  independent  nervous  eloquence 

of  Achilles.     The  descriptions  are  little  less  pictures- 
que in  the  version  than  in  the  original. 

The  charaders  in  Pope,  as  in  Homer,   are  natural, 
appropriate,  i.bly  diversified,  and  strongly  drawn.     In 
short,   the  multifarious  and  stupendous    excellence  of 
Homer's  Iliad  is  preserved  and  admirably  expressed  by 
Pope.     Such  a  version,  the  most  perfedt  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  English  languages,  and  of  versification, 
could  not  have  prouuced.   It  is  not  the  w^ork  of  a  scholar 
or  versrfier  merely,  it  is  the  performance  of  a  poet.— 
That  into  a  produftion  of  such  ability  and  such  labour 
some  trivial  defers  may  have  occasionally  crept,  is  not 
surprising;  the  wonder  is  the  smallness  of  the  number. 
Thediaionandversification  must  vindicate  to  themselves 
a  very  considerable  share  of  the  merit  of  this  masterly 
work.  "He  cultivated,  (saysJoHNSON)  our  language  with 
so  much  diligence  and  art,  that  he  has  left  in  his  Homer 
a  treasure  of  poetical  elegances  to  posterity.     His  ver- 
sion may  be  said  to  have  tuned  the  English  tongue,  for 
since  its  appearance,  no   writer,  however  deficient  in 
other  powers,  has  wanted  melody.     Such  a   series  of 
lines  so  elaborately  correfted,  and  so  sweetly  modulated, 
took  possession  of  the  public  ear;  the  vulgar  was  ena- 
moured of  the  poem,  and  the  learned  wondered  at  the 
translation." 

Halifax,  who  was  very  desirous  of  being  a  patron 

of 
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of  poetry,  made  some  advances  of  kindness  to  Porr, 
during  the  progress  of  tlie  version,  probably  with  a  vi^w 
to  procure  the  dedication  to  himself.  Pope  answered 
politely,  but  coldly.  The  poet  had  no  very  high  opi- 
nion of  the  peer.  The  peer,  who  was  accustomed  to 
the  adulation  of  poets,  probably  expedled  an  eager  ac- 
ceptance of  his  proffered  friendship.  In  fa«5t,  Halifax 
did  nothing  to  promote  Pote's  interest.  Poi'E  made  no 
offer  of  a  dedication. 

The  suspicions  which  Pope  entertained  of  Addisow 
produced  the  character  of  Atticus,  which  we  have 
already  transcribed.  The  inferior  tribe  of  writers  en- 
deavoured to  depreciate  Pope's  Homer.  Dennis  at- 
tacked it  with  his  usual  bitterness  and  scurrility,  Ducket 
and  others  chimed  to  the  same  tune. 

Pope  in  171 5  prevailed  on  hisf.ither  to  sell  the  estate 
at  Binfield.  He  purchased  the  house  at  Twickenham, 
so  much  celebrated  from  his  residence  in  it,  and  retired 
thither  with  his  father  and  mother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunx  which  he 
has  celebrated  in  his  poems,  and  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  subterraneous  passage  to  a  garden  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  he  adorned  it  with  fossile 
bodies,  aod  rendered  it  a  grotto. 

In  the  year  17 17  Pope  lost  his  father.  The  old  gen- 
tleman had  reached  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
had  passed  the  last  twenty-eight  years  in  retirement. 
From  his  son's  account,  he  was  a  very  worthy  respe<^table 
man. 

Pope  was  now  in  the  habits  of  intimacy  with  Lord 
Batiiurst,  Lord  Burlington,  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  others  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  nobility;  and  was  esteemed  by  all  men  of  taste  one 
of  the  first  geniuses  of  the  age.  He  soon  after  was  at  the 
|iead  of  the  Wits,  since  Swift  was  in  Ireland,  and 
Addison  was  dead.  Such  a  man  would  be  courted  for 
his  fame,  indepe^identof  theaftual  pleasure  arising  from 

his 
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his  conversation.  It  is  not  indeed  recorded,  that  lie 
excelled  in  conversation.  We  have  never  heard  that 
he  either  disphiyed  in  company  his  brilliancy  of  wit,  or 
his  vigour  of  understanding.  Indeed,  men  of  the  high- 
est talents  very  frequently  in  company  are  eclipsed  by 
inferiors,  ('onversation  usually  consists  more  of  fa6ls 
than  of  reHeiflions ;  of  desultory  observation  than  of 
regular  discussion.  A  man  of  detail,  therefore,  who  re- 
members the  common  topics  of  the  day,  and  can  com- 
ment on  them  with  fluency,  frequently  in  company  out- 
shines a  man  of  the  most  enlarged  general  views. 

Though  Pope  was  desirous  of  being  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  individuals  of  high  rank,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  a  worshipper  of  title.  Hisfriends  among  the 
nobility  were  eminent  either  for  worth,  for  talents,  or 
for  both. 

In  /720,  Pope  was  infefted  with  the  general  conta- 
gion ;  but  on  the  first  fail  of  the  South-Sea  Stock,  was 
cured.  He  sold  out  just  in  time  to  save  himself  from  loss. 

The  next  year  he  published  some  poems  of  his  de- 
ceased friend.  Dr.  Paknell,  v.ith  an  elegant  ])oeticaI 
dedication*  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

This  year  he  gave  to  the  world  his  edition  of  Shake- 
speare. So  great  now  was  the  fame  of  Pope,  that 
ToNSojf,  his  bookseller,  demanded  a  subscription  of  six 
guineas  for  Shakespeare's  Plays,  in  six  quarto  vo- 
lumes, and  v/as  successful  in  soon  disposing  of  most  of 
the  copies  of  the  edition.  This  work  is  not  reckoned 
to  have  contributed  much  to  the  reputation  of  Pope. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  bestowed  that  labour  upon 
it,  which,  more  tlian  genius,  it  required.  Johnson  ob- 
serves he  did  many  things  wrong,  and  left  many  things 
undone.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  Pope  opened  the  way  for  the  amendment  of  former 
editions.  Shakespeare  had  not  before  his  time  beea 
very  much  read.  Pope  in  his  preface  pointed  out  the 
excellences  of  Shakespeare  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 

him 
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him  more  generally  the  subjetTt  of  attention,  and  conse- 
qireMtlyol"  admiration. 

Theobald,  a  man  of  mere  plodding  industn,'-,  with 
very  ordinary  talents,  detected  the  imperfections  of 
Pope's  edition,  and  published  an  edition  of  his  own,  in 
whicli  he  pointed  out  the  defe<5ts  of  Pope,  with  all  the 
pleasure  of  envy  and  malignity,  gratified  with  disco- 
vering the  faults  or  errors  of  its  objec'^l.  Theobald, 
for  his  pa.ns,  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  the  Author 
with  a  high  place  in  the  Dunciad.  He  was  a  pains- 
taking verbal  critic,  and  in  -several  respe<5ls  useful. 
Pope  had  ever  after  not  only  a  contempt  but  a  detesta- 
tion for  verbal  critics.  Though  such  criticism  certainly 
requires  no  great  extent  of  ability,  yet  it  frequently  is 
of  considerable  advantage  to  men  of  real  learning  and 
vigorous  intelle<5l.  The  labours  of  the  annotator  are 
often  successful  in  clearing  away  rubbish,  and  giving 
passages  of  excellent  nuthors  in  their  real  beautJ^  The 
sweeper  of  cobwebs  from  a  magnificent  zpartment  is, 
though  in  a  humble  capacity,  an  useful  member  of  the 
community.  It  is  fortunate,  that  in  literature,  as  in 
society,  there  are  persons  disposed  jjnd  qualified  to  la- 
bour in  the  lowest,  as  well  as  in  the  highest  depart- 
ments. 

About  this  time  Pope,  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
his  Iliad,  published  proposals  for  a  translation  of  the 
Odyssey,  in  five  volumes  quarto,  for  five  guineas ;  and 
was  assisted  by  Fenton  and  Broome,  both  men  well 
versed  in  Grecian  literature.  Pope  translated  only 
twelve  books  himself,  his  associates  the  rest;  but  our 
Author  revised  their  versions,  Broome  wrote  the 
notes.  Our  Author's  agreement  with  Lintot  differed 
from  that  concerning  the  Iliad,  only  in  the  price  paid  for 
the  copy-right.  iHe  v.'as  to  receive  but  one  hundred 
pounds  for  each  volume.  The  copies  for  subscribers  were 
to  be  as  in  the  other  version.  The  work  was  finished  in 
1725.  The  subscriptions  were  numerous,  and  Pope 
was  now  in  a  state  of  comfortable  independence.     The 
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sale  was  not  so  great  as  the  bookseller  expelled.  Spence, 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  wrote  a  criticism  upon 
the  Odyssey,  which,  though  not  very  profound,  was 
esteemed  impartial,  moderate,  and  candid.  Pope  was 
pleased  with  the  remarks,  and  sought  the  acquaintance 
of  the  writer.  They  became  intimate  ;  andSPENCE,  by 
Pope's  influence,  was  promoted  to  valuable  livings  in 
the  church.  Of  the  merits  of  the  Odyssey  we  have 
little  to  observe  :  it  is  certainly  a  most  capital  version, 
and  deserves  the  same  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  Iliad. 

During  the  progress  of  the  translation,  Pope  receiv- 
ed a  great  shock  by  the  banishment  of  his  intim.ate  and 
highly  respefted  friend.  Bishop  ATiERBURy.  That 
prelate,  though  somewhat  intolerant  in  his  ecclesiastical 
principles,  was  certainly  a  very-  able  man,  and  was 
much  esteemed  by  many  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
time.  Between  Pope  and  him  a  most  sincere  and  ar- 
dent friendship  had  long  subsisted.  There  was  scarcely 
any  whose  company  our  Author  more  highly  relished. 
He  was  to  be  deprived  for  ever  of  Atterbury's  so- 
ciety, bj'a  sentence  which  (whether  it  was  grounded  on 
sufficient  evidence  or  not)  appeared  to  him  unfounded 
and  unjust.  Pope  often  visited  Attfkbury  in  the 
Tower.  Their  last  interview  is  said  to  have  been  very 
tender. 

Pope's  letters  to  his  friend,  both  l>efore  and  after  his 
misfortune,  are  full  of  esteem,  gratitude,  and  tender- 
ness ;  as  are  also  Atterbury's  to  Pope.  \\'hatever 
might  be  Atterbury's  political  principles  and  views, 
he  certainly  possessed  a  highly  cultivated  understand- 
ing, an  elegant  taste,  and  a  feeling  heart. 

In  the  j'ear  1736,  Voltaire  having  visited  England, 
was  introduced  to  Pope.  Being  invited  to  dine  with 
him,  he  talked  at  table  with  such  combined  indecency 
and  blasphemy  as  drove  our  Author's  mother,  with  dis- 
gust and  horror,  out  of  the  company.  Such  a  violation 
of  good  breeding  and  of  religion  was  not  likely  to  issue 
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from  a  virtuous  mind.  Pope  disrelished  Voltaire  froiH 
that  time,  and  soon  found  that  the  blasphemer  of  his 
Creator  was  equally  deficient  in  honour  and  integrity  as 
in  piety.  Ife  discovered  that  he  was  employed  as  a 
spy  by  the  Court,  and  consecjuently  that  he  was  un- 
worthy of  all  confidence.  During  their  acquaintance, 
I'oi'E  met  with  an  unfortunate  accident :  in  passing  a 
bridge  in  a  coach,  he  was  overturned;  the  windows 
were  closed,  and  being  unable  to  force  them  open,  he 
was  in  danger  of  immediate  death,  when  the  postillion 
snatched  him  out  by  breaking  the  glass.  The  fragments 
cut  two  of  his  fingers  in  such  a  manner  that  he  lost 
their  use.  On  tliis  accident  Voltaire  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  consolation. 

In  1727  Swift  visited  England.  His  friend  Pope  and 
lie  published  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies.  In  this  he 
inserted  the  Mcjnoirs  of  a  Parish  Clerk,  to  ridicule 
Burnet's  egotism,  in  his  History  of  his  own  Times.  To 
these  Memoirs  he  prefixed  the  following  sarcastical  ad- 
vertisement : 

"  The  original  of  the  following  extraordinary  treatise 
consisted  of  two  large  volumes  in  folio,  which  might  be 
justly  entitled  The  Importance  of  a  Man  to  himself; 
but  as  it  can  be  of  very  little  use  to  any  body  else,  I 
have  contented  myself  to  give  only  this  short  abstradl 
of  it,  as  a  taste  of  the  true  spirit  of  viodcrn  Memoir- 
Writers." 

He  wrote  Stradling  versus  Stiles,  on  a  dispute  in  a 
court  of  law  on  a  legacy  of  black  and  white  hoises,  to 
burlesque  the  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  ;  and  also 
Virgilius  Restaiiratus,  to  ridicule  verbal  criticisms  ;  the 
Basset  Table,  and  several  other  poems.  The  chief  per- 
formance of  our  Author  in  the  Miscellanies,  is  the  Art 
of  Sinking  in  Poetry,  in  which  he  very  humorously  and 
severely  attacks  bad  writers,  especially  those  who  had 
ever  abused  him  or  any  of  his  publications.  In  this  per- 
formance there  are  many  excellent  ironical  observations, 
shewing  the  species  and  causes  of  bad  writing,  mixed 

with 
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with  the  satire  against  individuals.  Many  parts  of  the  Me- 
moirs shew  that  the  author  was  a  perspicacious  critic ;  but 
some  parts  shew  that  he  was  in  a  rage  against  the  wri- 
ters. The  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry  is  a  part  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Martinus  Scriblerus.  Mr.  Pope,  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
and  Dean  Swift,  had  proje(5ted  to  write  a  satire,  incon- 
jundlion,  o«  the  Abuses  of  Human  Learning,  They 
proposed  to  do  it  in  the  manner  of  Cervantes.  But 
the  separation  of  our  Author's  friends,  which  soon  after 
happened,  with  the  death  of  one,  and  the  infirmities  of 
the  other,  put  a  final  stop  to  the  project.  The  first 
book  only  of  The  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus  was  finished. 
lC)r.  Warburton  observes  in  a  note  on  Pope,  that 
"polite  letters  never  lost  more  than  in  the  defeat  of  this 
scheme,  in  which  each  of  this  illustrious  triumvirate 
would  have  found  exercise  for  his  own  peculiar  talent, 
besides  constant  employment  for  that  they  all  had  in 
common.  Dr,  Arbuthnot  was  skilled  in  eveiy  thing 
that  related  to  Science,  Mr.  Po?e  was  a  master  in  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  Dean  Swift  excelled  in  the  Knowledge 
of  the  World.  Wit  they  had  all  in  equal  measure,  and 
this  so  large,  that  no  age  perhaps  ever  produced  three 
men  to  whom  nature  had  more  bountifully  bestowed  it, 
or  art  brought  it  to  higher  perfection." 

The  writers  who  had  been  most  a6live  in  abusing 
Pope,  finding  themselves  severely  handled  in  the  trea- 
tise concerning  the  Bathos,  the  desire?  of  revenge 
now  co-operating  with  envy  and  malignity,  redoubled 
their  scurrility  and  abuse.  Pope,  to  expose  the  calum- 
niators, and  punish  them  with  ridicule  and  contempt, 
wrote  the  Dundad.  The  following  account  of  the  cause 
of  the  Dunciad  is  abridged  from  a  dedication  to  Lord 
MiDDLESEXjin  the  name  of  Savage,  but  really  by  Popjb, 
transcribed  by  Johk&on. 

"  It  happened  that  in  one  chapter  of  the  Art  of  Sink- 
ing in  Poetry,  the  several  pieces  of  bad  poets  were 
ranged  in  classes,  to  which  were  prefixed  almost  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  (the  greatest  part  of  them  at  ran- 
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doni);  but  such  was  the  number  of  poets  eminent  in 
that  art,  that  some  one  or  other  took  every  letter  to 
himself;  all  fell  into  so  violent  a  fury,  that  for  half  a 
year  or  more,  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  the  most 
abusive  falsehoods  and  scurrilities  which  they  devised  :  a 
liberty  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  those  people,  who  for 
ma'.iy  years  had  aspersed  almost  the  greatest  characters 
of  the  age,  and  this  with  impunity,  their  own  persons 
and  names  being  utterly  secret  and  obscure. 

*'  Mr.  Pope  thought  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  by  detecting  and  dragging  into  light  these 
common  enemies  of  mankind.  He  hoped  that  by  ma- 
nifesting the  dulness  of  those  who  had  only  malice  to 
recommend  them,  either  the  booksellers  would  not  find 
their  account  in  employing  them,  or  the  men  themselves, 
when  discovered,  want  courage  to  proceed  in  so  unlaw- 
ful an  occupation.  This  it  is  was  that  gave  birth  to  the 
Dunciad ;  and  he  thought  it  a  happiness,  that,  by  the  late 
flood  of  slander  on  himself,  he  hadacquired  such  a  peculiar 
right  over  their  names  as  was  necessary  to  this  design," 

Whatever  reason  Pope  might  alledge  for  writing  the 
Dunciad,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  poem  itself,  that 
•  regard  for  society  contributed  very  much  to  the  produc- 
tion. Theobald  makes  his  appearance  in  the  front  of 
the  votaries  of  dulness.  Though  not  a  man  of  great 
talents,  he  was  not  so  contemptible  as  represented  by 
Pope.  Theobald,  though  he  attacked  Pope's  Shake- 
speare, was  not  remarkable  for  scurrility.  Gibber's 
Careless  Husband  is  far  from  being  the  work  of  a  dunce. 
His  writings  in  general^  though  not  equal  to  the  comedy 
■which  we  have  just  mentioned,  were  not  such  as  deserv- 
ed to  be  ridiculed.  No  good  could  accrue  to  society, 
from  the  discontinuance  of  exertions  which  had  pro- 
duced such  performances.  Eusden  was  far  from  being 
a  scurrilous  writer,  and  besides,  had  never  done  any 
thing  to  injure  Pope  or  any  of  his  friends.  If  Pope's 
intention  had  been  to  expose  to  ridicule  and  contempt 
calumniators  either  of  himself  or  of  others,  he  ought 

to 
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to  have  confined  himself  to  such  libellers.  If  his  de- 
sign was  to  discourage  bad  writers  from  giving  their 
produftions  to  the  world,  he  should  have  satirized  per- 
sons of  that  description  only;  but  he  lashed  in  the  Dun- 
ciad  some  respeftable  writers,  who  were  not  generally 
slanderous,  and  had  not  calumniated  him  in  particular. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  Pope  composed 
the  Dunciad,  partly  to  be  revenged  on  those  who  had 
abused  him,  partly  to  display  his  own  superiority.  The 
former  reason  ought  not  to  have  determined  the  mind 
of  a  Pope,  who  was  so  much  exalted  above  his  scrib- 
bling calumniators,  that  he  degraded  himself  by  bestow- 
ing on  them  even  the  notice  of  resentment.  To  dis- 
play superiority  was  totally  unnecessar}',  where  there 
could  be  no  competition. 

As  a  work  of  wit  and  ingenious  satire,  the  Dunciad 
has  few  equals.  Without  altogether  approving  of  the 
motives  which  determined  our  Author  to  write  it,  or 
of  the  dispositions  which  frequently  appear  in  it,  we 
must  certainly  bestow  high  admiration  on  the  vigour  of 
intelleft  and  the  fertility  of  fancy  which  it  displays. 
It  had  also  the  merit  of  producing  good  efFe<5ls.  The 
fear  of  farther  exposure  of  a  similar  kind,  rendered  the 
inferior  tribe  of  writers,  for  some  time,  more  moderate 
in  their  strictures  upon  private  characters.  But  that  ad- 
vantage was  only  temporary.  We  find,  some  years 
after,  scurrility  and  abuse  carried  to  as  great  lengths  in 
the  periodical  papers  of  the  times  as  thej^  had  ever  been. 

Many  ludicrous  circumstances  attended  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Dunciad.  Amongst  others,  the  following 
is  recorded  in  the  dedication  above  mentioned. 

"  Some  false  editions  of  the  book,  having  an  ovvl  in 
their  frontispiece,  the  true  one,  to  distinguish  it,  fixed 
in  its  stead  an  ass  laden  with  authors.  Then  another 
surreptitious  one  being  printed  with  the  same  ass,  the 
new  edition  in  oftavo  returned,  for  distinction,  to  the 
owl  again.  Hence  arose  a  great  contest  of  booksellers, 
against  booksellers,  and  advertisements  against  adver^ 
X  2  tisementsi 
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tisements;  some  recommending  the  edition  of  the  owl, 
and  others  the  edition  of  the  ass  ;  by  whicli  numes  they 
came  to  be  distinguished,  to  the  great  honour  also  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Dunciad." 

The  Dunciad  is  addressed  to  Dean  Swift,  and  many 
of  tlie  notes  weie  written  by  Dr.  AnBuxKyoT.  Swift 
admiied  it  very  much,  as  might  naturally  be  expefted, 
since  it  was  written  by  a  most  beloved  friend,  and 
abounded  in  wit  and  in  severe  satire. 

la  the  year  17 ]i  he  publislied  a  poem  in  which  he 
very  severely  criticises  the  house,  the  furniture,  the 
gardens,  and  entertainments  of  TJmox,  a  man  t^f  great 
wealth  and  little  taste.  He  was  supposed  to  mean  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  a  man  to  whom  he  had  been  obli"-ed. 
Pope  denied  the  imputation.  He  wrote  an  exculpatory 
letter  to  the  Duke,  who  accepted  of  his  excuse,  though 
without  appearing  to  be  convinced.  The  next  year  he 
lost  his  friend  Gay,  who  was  a  most  amiable  man,  and 
loved  by  Pope  with  great  tenderness.  In  1733  our 
Author  was  deprived  of  his  mother.  Pope  had  ahva}-^ 
behaved  to  his  parents  with  the  greatest  filial  piety. 
•«  His  parents,"  says  Johnson,  "had  the  happiness  of 
living  till  he  was  at  the  summit  of  poetical  reputa- 
tion, till  he  was  at  ease  in  his  fortune,  and  without  a 
rival  in  his  fame,  and  found  no  diminution  of  his  respect 
or  tenderness.  Whatever  was  his  pride,  to  them  he 
was  obedient;  and  whatever  was  his  irritability,  to  them 
he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its  soothing  and  quiet 
comforts,  few  things  better  to  give  than  such  a  son." 

To  this  observation,  compounded  of  wisdom  and 
feeling,  we  may  add,  that  one  of  the  principal  consti- 
tuents of  that  satisfaclion  with  which  the  son  would 
contemplate  his  excellences  and  their  effects,  must 
have  been  the  view  of  the  happiness  arising  from  them 
to  his  parents. 

About  this  time  Curl  published  the  surreptitious 
copy  of  some  of  Pope's  letters.  From  the  perusal  of 
these  letters,  Mr.  Alj-en,  so  much  celebrated  for  united 
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talents  and  virtues,*  conceived  the  desire  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  our  Author.  When  Pope  told  him  his 
purpose  of  asserting  his  property,  by  a  genuine  edition, 
he  offered  to  pay  the  cost.  Mr.  Pope  did  not  accept, 
but  solicited  with  success  a  subscription  for  a  volume  of 
letters  in  quarto.  The  publication  took  place  in  1734. 
Pope  had  for  a  long  time  been  engaged  in  a  philosophi- 
cal poem,  which  was  produced  in  1733,  without  being 
acknowled  ^eu  by  the  Author.  The  performance  was  the 
celebrated  Essay  on  Mart. 

The  nature  of  our  plan  does  not  admit  of  entering 
into  long  disquisitions.  We  shall  not  therefore  enter 
into  a  minute  investigation  and  uiscussion  of  the  philo- 
sophical principles  supported  in  this  poem  j  nor  of  the 
consequences  to  which  they  would  lead,  from  their  ten- 
dency, or  might  lead  through  misapprehension  ;  of  the 
limitations,  and  explanations  that  might  be  necessary  in 
a^jplying  them  to  existing  cases,  if  they  be  good;  or 
of  the  arguments  which  would  overturn  them,  if  they 
be  bad.  To  support,  to  modify,  or  to  confute  them, 
would  require  a  large  dissertation.  The  Author's  inten- 
tion was  evidently  good,  to  shew  men  that  the  exis- 
tence of  imperfedlion  and  evil  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God ;  or  in  the  vvords  of 
(great  as  Pope  was)  a  mach  greater  poet, 

•'  To  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

This  performance  is  replete  with  beautiful  imagery, 
pleasing  illustration,  and  splendid  poetical  embellish- 
ments of  many  kinds.  But  a  didactic  poem  is  to  be  es- 
timated chiefly  by  the  just  information  it  contains,  the 
conclusive  arguments  it  adduces,  and  the  important  tr^iths 
it  establishes.  Many  of  the  fafts  stated  here  are  true-- 
notoriously  true ;  many  of  the  observations  are  just— 
obviously  just,  but  do  not  tend  to  establish  the  truth  of 
X3  the 
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the  proposed  system.  The  adaptation  of  human  senses, 
passions,  and  rcn«on,  to  their  ends ;  the  co-operation  of 
the  princijiles  of  self-love  and  benevolence  in  producing 
happiness  ;  the  uncertainty  of  ph}'sical  good,  that  man's 
supreme  felicity  consists  in  moral  good,  that  we  are  very 
weak  in  comparison  to  our  Creator,  are  all  positions 
uhicii  are  undeniably  true;  but  do  not  prove  ilvAt  partial 
evil  is  universal  good — (bat  whatever  is,  is  right.  In  a 
philosophical  treatise  we  expert  both  well-sele6ted  ar- 
guments, and  such  a  disposition  of  them  as  will  enable 
them  best  to  support  each  other.  We  require  strong 
disciplined  forces,  not  scattered  in  detached  bodies,  but 
closely  compared  into  a  phalanx.  Such  a  disposition 
only  will  ensure  a  vi6tory. 

Metaphysics  do  not  appear  to  have  been  principal  ob- 
jefts  of  our  Author's  studies,  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  more  accurate  in  marking  the  ideas  he  annexed  to 
terms,  in  considering  the  consequences  of  certain  spe- 
culative principles,  in  guarding  against  error  himself, 
and  against  leading  his  implicit  followers  into  error.— 
Indeed  much  of  the  propriety  or  improprietj'^  of  the  po- 
sitions depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  words.  In 
some  senses,  partial  evil  is  universal  good,  and  whatever 
is,  is  right.  But  the  least  deviation  from  the  meaning 
of  the  Author  would  justify  great  disorder.  We  have 
therefore  to  regret,  that  as  we  believe  he  meant  the  good 
of  man,  he  did  not  attend  more  minutelj'  to  philosophi- 
cal precision,  so  as  to  prevent  the  probability  of  the  igno- 
rant being  misled  by  his  expressions.  Pope,  like  Ad- 
dison, had  considered  man  chiefly  in  atlivelife.  When 
he  exhibits  him  in  aftion,  his  exhibition  is  natural,  beau- 
ful,  and  just;  but  when  he  analyzes  iiis  principles  of 
thought  and  of  adtion,  he  is  not  always  so  successful. 
Voltaire  ridiculed  Pope's  favourite  position  in  his 
Optimist.  The  consequences  which  Candides's  aj)plica- 
ticn  of  the  principle  to  various  cases  produces,  are  cer- 
tainly such  es  Pope  never  intended;  yet  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  did  not  sufficiently  guard  against 
3  Jiis 
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his  interpretation.  The  fame  of  the  Essay  on  Man  was 
very  great :  it  was  translated  into  French  prose,  and 
afterwards  into  verse.  The  translations  were  read  by 
Crousaz,  a  professor  in  Switzerland.  He  believed  that 
the  positions  of  Pope  were  intended  to  represent  the 
whole  course  of  things  as  a  chain  of  fatality,  and  made 
remarks  on  the  essay,  tending  to  establish  the  free  agency 
cf  man.  It  is  generally  thought,  that  the  do(itrine  of 
the  Essay  on  Man  was  received  from  Bolingbroke. — 
He  is  said  to  have  ridiculed  Popk  as  having  advanced 
principles  contrary  to  his  own,  and  of  which  he  did  not 
perceive  the  consequences.  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  pleasure  of  the  taste  and  fancy,  from 
the  perusal  of  this  essay,  is  much  greater  than  the  infor- 
mation or  conviftion  of  the  understanding. 

The  celebrated  Warburton  undertook  the  defence 
of  Pope  against  the  imputation  of  fatalism.  Warbur- 
ton, in  his  vindication  of  Pope,  shewed  very  great  in- 
genuity; but  is  not  generally  reckoned  to  have  com- 
pletely combatted  the  objections. 

Warburton  had  before  favoured  the  adversaries  of 
Pope  :  he  from  that  time  was  one  of  his  warmest  and 
most  beloved  friends.  Pope  introduced  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton to  his  friend  Mr.  Murray,  (the  late  Earl  Mans- 
field). That  great  man,  whose  distinguished  abilities 
had  already  procured  him  extensive  influence,  procured 
Warburton  promotion  in  the  church. 

Soon  after  the  Essay  on  Man,  our  Author  wrote  his 
£ssay  on  the  Use  of  Miches,  in  which  he  draws  the  cele- 
brated character  of  the  Man  of  Ross. 

Pope  was  now  received  with  attention,  not  only  by 
the  nobility,  but  by  the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  and  even 
honoured  with  the  friendship  of  his  Royal  Highness. 
It  is  reported,  that  Q;ieen  Caroline  once  expressed  an 
intention  of  visiting  him  at  Twickenham — but  that  was 
never  accomplished. 

In  1734  he  published  his  Characters  of  Men.  In  that 
performance  he  shews,  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquaint- 
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cd  With  the  human  mind,  engaged  in  aaion,  and  modi- 
fied by  the  prevailing  manners  of  the  times.  His  theory 
of  a  ruling  passion,  which,  like  Aron's  rod,  swalhws 
all  the  rest,  is  not  justified  by  general  experience.  The 
same  men,  at  different  times,  give  a  preference  to  dif- 
ferent chisses  of  objefts  of  desire.  "  This  doftrine,"  says 
Johnson,  «'  is  in  itself  pernicious  as  well  as  false,  its 
tendency  ,s  to  produce  the  belief  of  a  kind  of  moral 
predestmation,  or  over-ruling  principle,  which  cannot 
be  resisted.  He  that  admits  it,  is  prepared  to  comply  with 
every  desire  that  caprice  or  opportunity  shall  excite,  and 
to  flatter  himself  that  he  submits  onhto  the  lawful  domi- 
nion of  nature,  in  obeying  the  resistless  authority  of  his 
rulmg  passion."  Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  so 
little  skill,  that  in  the  examples  by  which  he  illustrates 
and  confii-ms  it,  he  has  confounded  passions,  appetites 
and  habits.  ' 

When  Pope  describes  man  historically  and  morally, 
when  he  shews  what  he  does  and  what  he  ought  to  do, 
we  see  that  his  capacious  mind  has  obtained  a  great  de- 
gree of  knowledge  of  the  subjeft.  When  he  considers 
him  metaphysically,  we  see  that  the  knowledge  of  our 
Author  is  not  equal  to  his  abilities. 

Mr.  Pope  had  been,  during  the  gieater  part  of  his 
life,  very  much  attached  to  Mrs.  Blount.  To  her  he  is 
supposed  to  have  addressed  his  Characters  of  Womai  •  but 
her  name  was  not  prefixed.  A  very  accurate  knowledge 
ot  the  female  mind  is  manifested  in  this  produdlion.— 
All  his  positions,  however,  will  not  be  admitted  to  be 
true,  by  a  candid  estimator  of  female  excellence,  with- 
out many  limitations. 

Between  the  year  i73oand  1740,  he  published,  f,-om 
time  to  time,  his  Imitations  of  Horace,  which  moder- 
nize ancient  ideas  and  chara6ters  more  successfully  than 
any  which  had  before  appealed.  His  Epistle  to  Br 
Arbutukot  was  published  in  January  1735.  I"  this 
I:.pistle  PoPF's  chief  objea  is  to  vindicate  his  own  cha- 
racter from  unjust  censure.  His  vindication  is  a  manly 
statement  of  fa^s,  intermingled  with  strong  reasoning, 
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and  justifies  himself  from  the  charge  of  excessive  seve- 
rity, by  the  disturbance  he  received  from  folly  and  the 
provocation  from  malice. 

In  ryjS  he  published  two  satirical  dialogues,  named 
from  the  year  of  their  appearance.  In  the  first,  he  de- 
graded himself  by  descending  to  party  politics.  In  the 
second,  he  attacked  several  private  characters. 

The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
had  many  years  before  recommended  to  Pope  the  revi- 
sal  of  Dr.  Donne's  Satires.  Pope  undertook  the  task,  and 
published  them  in  smoother  numbers,  about  this  time. 

In  his  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  he  had,  as  in  his 
Dunciad,  attacked  Cibbep..  with  great  severity.  Cibbef., 
Vv^ho  well  knew  the  irritability  of  Pope,  confident  that 
he  could  give  him  pain,  wrote  a  pamphlet,  containing  se- 
veral stories  tending  to  make  the  poet  ridiculous.  Pope, 
enraged,  dethroned  Theobald,  and  in  1742,  made  Gib- 
ber king  in  a  new  edition  of  his  Dunciad.  Gibber. 
wrote  another  pamphlet,  which  Pope  pretended  to  laugh 
at,  but  really  was  most  severely  hurt. 

He  had  before  this  time  proje6led  a  plan  of  an  epic 
poem;  but  his  health,  which  began  to  decline  visibly 
some  years  before  his  death,  prevented  the  execution. 
Pope  now  wrote  nothing  new,  but  satisfied  himself  with 
revising  his  former  works.  In  this  employment  he  was 
very  much  assisted  by  Warburtox. 

His  Letters,  which  were  written  at  different  periods 
of  his  life,  together  with  those  from  his  friends,  are  the 
most  valuable  collection  which  has  appeared  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  On  these  the  following  concise  but  Just 
and  discriminative  opinion  is  delivered  by  Dr.  Blair. 

"  This  Golledtion  is,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaining 
and  agreeable  one,  and  contains  much  wit  and  inge- 
nuity. It  is  not,  however,  altogether  free  of  too  much 
study  and  refinement.  In  the  variety  of  letters  from 
different  persons,  contained  in  that  Golleftion,  we  find 
many  that  are  v/ritten  with  ease  and  a  beautiful  simpli- 
city.   Those  of  Dr.  Arecthnot,  in  particular,  always 
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tlcserve  that  praise.  Dean  Swift's  also  are  unaffected  ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  tlieir  being  so,  tliey  exhibit  his  cha- 
racter fully,  with  all  its  de feels  ;  though  it  were  to  be 
wished,  for  the  honour  of  his  memory,  that  his  episto- 
lary correspondence  had  not  been  drained  to  the  dregs, 
bv  so  many  successive  publications  as  have  been  given  to 
the  world.  Several  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  and  of 
Bishop  Atterdlry's  letters  are  masterly.  The  cen- 
sure of  writing  letters  in  too  artilicial  a  manner,  falls 
heaviest  on  Mr.  Pope  himself.  There  is  visibly  more 
study,  and  less  of  nature  and  the  heart  in  his  letters, 
than  in  those  of  some  of  his  correspondents.  He  had 
formed  himself  on  the  manner  of  Voiture,  and  is  too 
fond  of  writing  like  a  wit.  His  letters  to  Ladies  are 
full  of  atfeftation." 

In  1743  Pope  began  to  consider  himself  as  approach- 
ing to  his  end.  His  friends,  Lord  Bolingbroke  and 
Warburtox,  and  also  Lord  March movt,  were  almost 
continually  with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his 
pain.  Mrs.  Blount  treated  him  rather  with  negleft  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Of  this,  however,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  sensible,  as  he  left  her  by  his 
\vill  the  greater  part  of  his  property.  By  this  will, 
made  in  the  end  of  174J,  he  left  his  papers  to  the  care 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  failing  him,  to  LordMARCH- 
moxt;  and  to  Warburton  the  property  of  all  his 
works,  on  which  Mr.  Warburton  had  written  or  should 
write  commentaries,  except  those  of  which  the  property 
had  been  sold.  To  his  noble  friends  he  left  his  pictures 
and  statues,  with  some  of  his  favourite  books  ;  with 
other  legacies  to  his  other  friends,  and  to  his  favourite 
domestics. 

In  May,  174-I.,  ^^^  found  his  death  near  at  hand.  He 
expressed  the  strongest  conviftion  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  future  state 
ascertain  both  from  reason  and  revelation.  He  received 
the  sacrament  from  a  Romish  priest,  and  declared  him- 
self to  i\Aye  lived  always  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion. 
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suasion.  He  died  the  30th  of  May,  1744,  in  the  most 
perfect  tranquility.  He  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  near 
his  father  and  mother,  where  a  monument  has  been  erefted 
to  him  by  his  friend  Warburton.  A  few  days  before 
his  death  he  had  entered  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

The  external  appearance  of  Pope  was  far  from  being 
adequate  to  the  excellftice  of  his  mind.  In  the  Guar- 
dian he  compares  himself  to  a  spider,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  protuberant  behind  and  before.  His  face  was  ani- 
mated and  intelligent.  The  feebleness  of  his  frame  made 
him  sickly  and  impatient.  Both  these  causes  made  him 
a  troublesome  guest  in  the  many  families  in  which  he 
visited.  He  was  perpetually  sending  the  servants  on 
frivolous  errands,  but  took  care  to  compensate  their 
trouble  by  pecuniary  rewards.  In  his  eating  he  was 
both  dainty  and  voracious  ;  and  when  he  had  eaten  too 
much,  if  a  dram  was  offered  him,  he  pretended  to  be 
angry,  but  did  not  fail  to  drink  it.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  addifted  to  wine  ;  indeed  very  little  would 
have  overpowered  his  weak  constitution.  To  his  feeble- 
ness, and  the  uneasiness  and  pain  resulting  from  it, 
may  in  a  great  degree  be  imputed  the  irritability  and 
fretfulness  of  his  temper.  His  impatience  and  iriitability 
often  led  him  into  little  quarrels  that  would  m;ike  him 
leave  the  houses  of  his  friends  abruptly.  At  Lord  Ox- 
ford's, where  he  often  resided,  he  frequently  met  Lady 
Mary  Wortly  Montague,  between  whom  and  him 
constant  disputes  prevailed.  At  home  he  was  chiefly 
distinguis'.ed  for  his  frugality.  It  is  said,  that  when  he 
had  two  guests  in  his  house,  that  he  would  only  set  a 
single  pint  of  wine  on  the  table.  He  sometimes  gave  a 
splendid  entertainment,  and  on  those  occasions  shelved 
taste  and  magnificence.  Of  his  fortune,  which  was  not 
very  considerable,  he  was  proud.  In  his  riches,  in  which 
he  was  surpassed  by  very  many  thousands,  he  exulted 
infinitely  more  than  in  his  wit  and  genius,  in  which 
he  surpassed  most  men.  The  amount  never  exceeded 
six  thousand  pounds;  a  sum  that  can  afford  no  reason- 
able 
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able  cause,  in  a  country  of  such  opulence,  for  triumph 
to  an  oidiiiary  man,  much  less  to  a  Pope. 

Togetlier  with  this  frugalit}',  Pope  possessed  gfeat 
gcnerrslty.  He  wns  particularly  liberal  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Savage  ;  he  supported  persons  that  were  entering 
upon  commercial  business,  and  bestowed  considerable 
sums  in  charity.  He  wai  a  faithfj!  and  constant  friend ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  little  defefts  of  his  constitu- 
tional temper,  was  beloved  by  them  dm  ing  his  life,  and 
remembered  with  the  most  tender  afFeftion  after  his 
death. 

His  resentment  was  too  easily  excited,  and  his  re- 
venge carried  to  too  great  a  length.  The  provocation 
he  had  received  by  no  means  justified  in  many  cases  the 
severe  satire  of  the  Dunciad.  Though  on  the  whole  a 
man  of  integrity,  he  frequently  used  artifices  that  bor- 
dered on  disingenuity.  Those,  however,  seemed  to 
have  resulted  more  from  the  desire  of  gratifying  him- 
self with  theidea  of  superiority,  than  of  imposingupon 
others  by  deceit.  Even  that  gratification  was  a  weak- 
ness in  the  chara6ter  of  Pope.  Artifice  and  cunning 
require  very  little  ability.  We  often  see  persons  of 
most  contemptible  talents  excelling  in  them,  unworthy 
therefore  were  they  of  the  greatest. 

On  the  whole,  the  moral  qualities  of  Pope  werevery 
much  mixed  and  compounded  of  good,  interwoven  with 
bad,  of  strength  with  weakness.  But  when  they  are 
carefully  separated  and  examined,  and  the  degree  of 
each  ascertained,  and  the  consequences  to  societ}'^  con- 
sidered, we  may  plainly  perceive  that  the  moral  excel- 
lences far  exceeded  the  defedls. 

In  the  mental  faculties  of  Pope,  the  principal  ingredi- 
ent was  a  vigorous,  acute,  and  comprehensive  under-, 
standing.  Another  faculty,  which  he  had  in  great  per- 
fection, was  memory.  This  power  of  his  mind  was  at 
once  tenacious  and  exa<5l ;  so  that  it  readily  supplied  the 
undcrstandingwith  abundance  of  materials.  These  gifts 
he  improved  by  indefatigable  industry,  and  acquired  a 
I  great 
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great  compnss  of  knowledge,  completely  digested.     He 
was  endued  with  a  fertile  invention  and  brilliant  wit. 

Thus  endowed  with  the  means  of  acquisition,  he  su- 
peradded the  most  efFe6tual  and  agreeable  modes  of  com- 
munication. His  language  is  clear,  forcible,  and  ele- 
gant, enriched  with  figures  that  at  once  illustrate,  and 
adorn,  and  impress.  His  numbers  are  distinguished  for 
melody  and  harmony.  So  judiciously  are  the  melody 
and  barmotty  diversified,  and  adapted  to  various  and  va- 
rying subjects,  that  he  more  than  any  modern  poet,  adds 
EXPRESSION  to  the  other  qualities  of  his  music. 

Though  he  sometimes  rose  to  the  sublime,  he  did  not 
reach  it  so  frequently,  that  it  could  be  said  to  be  one  of 
the  chara<5teristicai  excellences  of  his  genius.  Thougli 
Very  animated,  he  was  seldom  fired  to  that  enthusiasm 
%v  hich  so  often  transports  the  greatest  poets.  The  distin- 
guishing perfedtions  of  his  'poetry  are  beauty,  wit,  and 
wisdom.  If  we  are  not  elevated,  we  are  charmed;  if 
we  are  not  transported,  we  are  diverted  and  instructed. 
As  a  satirist.  Pope  partakes  partly  of  the  nature  of 
Horace,  partly  of  Juvenal.  He  has  the  humour,  and 
almost  the  ease  of  Horace,  with  more  wit;  and  fiills 
little  short  of  the  severity  of  Juvenal.  The  severity, 
however,  of  Pope  and  of  Juvenal  arose  from  dili'e- 
rent  sources.  Pope  employed  a  great  portion  of  wit 
as  well  as  of  argument.  Juvenal's  chief  engine  v.as 
strong,  serious  reasoning. 

The  satire  of  Pope,  though  too  often  direfted  against 
those  who  weie  personally  obnoxious  to  himself,  yet 
severely  lashes  general  folly  ?,nd  vice,  and  those  modes 
of  both  most  particularly,  which  were  at  the  time  most 
prevalent.  Plis  satires  have  a  powerful  tendency  to 
make  men  wiser  and  better:  perhaps  they  might  have 
been  still  more  efficacious,  had  he  mixed  some  of  the 
gentleness  and  insinuation  of  Apdison  with  his  ov;n 
strength  and  severity. 

Some  have  ventured  to  assert,  that  Pope  was  not  a 
poet,  but  only  an  eleg.'Uit  versifier.     When  they  affirm 

that 
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tli.it  the  Author  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  of  the  Durt- 
ciad,  of  Eloisa  to  Auklard,  and  of  the  English  Iliad, 
was  not  a  poet,  they  must  mean  something  by  the  term 
diflerent  from  the  general  acceptation.  Leaving  such 
persons  themselves  to  explain  their  own  interpretation 
of  the  word,  we  must  declare  ourselves  of  the  opinion 
of  those  who  think  Pope  a  very  great  poet.  Of  those 
bards  who  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  highest  class,  after 
our  greatest  bards,  Dryden  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
the  first.  After  him  may,  in  point  of  poetic  excellence, 
probably  be  ranked  Thomson,  who  is  in  imagery  and 
pathos  still  superior  to  our  Author.  Although  in  some 
of  the  qualities  which  constitute  genius.  Pope  maybe 
inferior  to  Thomson,  yet  in  the  whole  of  them  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  he  is  at  least  equal  to  any 
poet  who  has  flourished  in  this  century. 

The  writings  of  Pope  are  perhaps  a  greater  accession 
to  English  literature  than  those  of  any  poet,  except 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.  There  are  indeed  few  in 
the  language,  of  which  the  annihilation  would  be  a 
more  irreparable  loss  ;  few  which  produce  to  the  reader 
more  pleasure  and  utility  than  the  compositions  of 
Pope. 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

Addisom,  (Joseph)  birth  and  parentage,  p.  i.  Sent  to 
school  at  Ambersbuiy,  ib-d. — to  Litchfield,  p.  2. — engaged 
in  a  barring-out  there,  ibid.  Removed  to  the  Charter-house 
p.  3.  Contrafts  an  intimacy  with  Steele,  ibid.  Sent 
young  to  Oxford — distinguishes  himself -as  a  classical  scho- 
lar, ibid.  Acquires  fame  by  his  Latin  verse,  p.  4.  General 
charafter  of  his  Latin  poetry,  ibid.  Remarks  on  his  several 
poems,  p.  5  and  6.  His  verses  to  Dryden,  translation  of 
part  of  the  Georgics,  ibid.  Dryden's  observation  thereon, 
p.  7.  Intimacy  between  him  and  Sacheverell,  ibid.  Inti- 
macy no  proof  of  similarity  of  intellcfl  and  of  morals,  ibid. 
His  poetical  charaftcrof  the  English  poets,  p.  8.  Remarks 
thereon,  p.  9.  Dissuaded  by  Montague  from  taking  orders, 
ibid.  Remarks  on  the  clerical  funflion,  and  his  qualifications 
for  it,  p.  10.  Poem  to  King  William  considered,  p.  11. 
Letter  to  Lord  Halifax,  p.  12.  Addison  friendly  to  mode- 
rate liberty,  but  not  to  licentiousness,  ibid.  Travels  consi- 
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dercd,  ibid.  Campaign  examined,  p>  13  and  14.  Attempts 
to  incorporate  scnsf  with  operas,  p.  15.  Rosamond  consi- 
dered, p.  16.  Accopipanics  Lord  Wharton  into  Ireland, 
p.  17-  Assisu  Steele  in  the  Tatlcr,  p.  18.  Begins  the 
Spcflator  in  concert  with  Steele,  p.  19.  General  charafter 
of  the  Sncflator,  19  and  20.  Addison's  papers,  parts  of 
regular  discussions  or  detached  essays,  humorous  or  serious, 
p.  23.  Dissertation  on  Wit  examined,  p.  23  and  24.  Dis- 
course on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  considered,  from 
24  to  27.  Criticism  on  Milton  examined,  from  27  to  30.— 
Detached  essays,  humorous,  considered,  from  p.  3t  to  33. 
Serious,  from  33  to  p,G.  Style,  ibid.  Observations  on  Cato, 
from  p.  36  to  40.  Dennis's  remarks  thereon,  from  p.  40  to 
44.  General  charafterof  Cato,  45  and  46. — Guardians,  ibid. 
Examiner,  p.  47. — Last  Volume  of  the  SpeGator,  ibid, — 
Appointed  Sccre'ary  to  the  Lords  Justices,  p.  48.  Free- 
holder considered,  p.  49  and  50.  Marries,  p.  51.-  Made 
Secretary  of  State,  ibid. — Resigns,  ibid.  The  Comedy  of  the 
Drummer  considered,  p,  52.  Quotation  from,  to  56.  Dispute 
with  Steele,  p.  56.  Behaviour  on  his  death-bed,  p.  57, — 
Death,  ibid.  His  Dialogue  on  Medals,  p.  58.  Treatise  on 
the  Christian  Religion,  ibid.  Manners,  habits,  and  morals, 
p.  62.  Pope's  charge  against  him  examined,  from  62  to  70. 
Character  of  his  intelleft,  from  74  to  77.  His  knowledge, 
to  78.  General  charaflerof  his  writings,  to  81.  Their  ef- 
fefts,  to  82. 

Addison,  (Launcelot)  p.  1. 

Allen,  Esq.  (Ralph)  supposed  to  be  the  architype  of  Fielding's 
Allworthy,  325. 

Arbuthnot,  his  letter  to  Parnell,  185.  Engaged  in  writing  wit li 
Pope  and  Swift,  321.  Skilled  in  science,  ibid.  Pope's 
Epistle,  to  328. 

Atticus,  charafter  of  by  Pope  Intended  for  Addison,  62. 

Atterbury,  intimate  friend  of  Pope,  319.  Praised  for  ability, 
taste,  and  feeling,  ibid. 

Bacon,  though  highly  admired  for  his  wonderful  genius,  valued 
still  more  for  its  direftion,  82.  Character  of  his  genius  and 
writings  by  Mr.  Hughes,  226. 

Barnes,  (Joshua)  dedication  of  Anacreon,   16. 

Bathurst,    (Earl  of)  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  nobility, 

the  intimate  friend  of  Pope,   316. 

Blair's 
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Biaii's,  (Dr.)  observations  on  Cato,  45.  Praise  of  the  Hermit, 
197.  On  the  sublimity  of  the  famous  passage  of  Moses  quoted 
by  Longinus,  230.  Quotation  from  his  lefture  on  lyric  po- 
etry, 231.  Quotation  from  his  Ictture  on  tragedy,  236. — 
Observation  on  the  different  species  of  odes,   2go. 

Boyle,  charafter  of  by  Hughes,  226. 

Bolingbroke,  makes  a  present  of  fifty  guineas  to  the  aSor  who 
personated  Cato,  37.  Thought  to  have  supplied  Pope  with 
the  doflrine  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  327. 

Bret,  a  friend  of  Addison,  60. 

EUSTACE  BUDGE LL. 

BunoEtL,  (Eustace)  birth  and  parentage,  201;  introduced 
to  his  cousin  Addison,  ibid.  Cleri;  to  that  gtnucraan,  ibid. 
Account  of  his  papers  in  the  Speflalor,  with  observations  on 
them,  from  202  to  204.  Epilogue  to  the  Distressed  Mother, 
205.Translation  of  Theophrastus,  ibid.  Made  Under  Secretary 
to  the  Lords  Justices,  206.  Highly  esteemed  by  Addison — 
the  approbation  of  the  v.'isc  and  gOvJ,  not  an  infallible  proof 
of  wisdom  and  goodnesi  in  its  objefts,  ibid,  Quarrels  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  207.  Dismissed  from  his  employment,- 
208.  Pamphlet  thereon,  ibid.  Is  almost  ruined  by  the  South 
Sea  bubble,  209.  Is  discovered  to  be  guilty  of  frauds,  ibid. 
Attempts  to  get  into  Parliament,  210;  in  vain  ibid.  Be- 
comes a  violent  Antiminisferialist,  ibid.  Associates  with  de- 
ists, ibid.  Suspefted  of  fraud  about 'lindal's  will,  eil.  Writes 
the  Bee,  ibid.  His  philosopher's  prayer  quoted,  212  and 
213.  Deists  enemies  to  human  happiness,  ibid.  Is  involved 
in  law-suits,  214.  Makes  away  with  himself,  ibid.  Cha- 
rafter,    to  216. 

Burke,  (Edmund)  his  great  gen  us  and  erudition  ha^  encrcasedour 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation, 27. 

Campbell,  (Dr.)  his  writings  have  increased  the  accuiacy  of  our 
ideas  concerning  wit  and  humour,  24.  One  specicA;'  of  wit 
described  by  him  consists  in  affecting  to  aggrandize  trivial 
objefls,  ig2.  His  opinion  of  the  enf  ebling  tendency  of  pa- 
raphrases, 221.  Observation  on  a  passage  in  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  236.     Sources  of  witaud  humour,  301. 

Carey,  a  friend  of  Addison,  60. 

Charles  II.  effects  of  his  reign  on  morals  and  literature,  19  and 
20. 

X  2  Gibber, 
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Cibbcr,  (Colly)  transaf\iori  viih  Sir  Richard  Steele  concern- 
ing llic  patent  oi  the  Drur)'  Lane  Theatre,  133  and  136.> — 
Not  so  despicable  as  represented  by  Pope 

Congrcve  introduces  Addison  to  Montague,  9.  General  charaflcr 
of  his  writings,  20.  His  comedies  and  Steele's  compared, 
1C4  and  165. 

Coverly,  (Sir  Roger  de)  character  of  considered,  21  and  22. 

Cowley,  one  side  only  of  his  literary  character  exhibited  by  Ad- 
dison, 8. 

Cowpcr,  (Lord  Chancellor)  charaflcr  of  Manilius  drawn  from, 
227.     Patronizes  Hughes,    234. 

Curl,  a  seller  of  pamphlets,  that  subsisted  by  defamation  and  plagi- 
arism, 306;  poisoning  of,  ibid.  Publishes  blasphemy  in  the 
name  of  Pope,  307;  pillored,  ibid.  Tossed  in  a  blanket,  ibid. 

Davenant,  a  friend  of  Addison,  60. 

Dennis,  a  critic  who  always  censured,  never  approved,  38. — 
Remarks  on  Cato,  from  40  to  44.  His  criticism  compared 
to  political  treatises  of  a  certain  description,  77  ;  compared 
to  Thersites,  143.  Attacks  Steele's  face  and  peruke,  144. 
Parnell's  Zoilus  levelled  against,  ig8.  Specimen  of  his  satire 
against  Pope,  284  and  285. 

Dillon,  (Carey)  bon  mot  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  to  84. 

Dr)'den,  a  very  great  improver  of  the  English  language,  numbers, 
poetry,  and  criticism,  8;  more  eminent. for  intcllcft  thai> 
feeling,  ibid.  His  plays,  with  many  excellencies,  on  the 
whole  objeftionable ;  after  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  one 
of  the  first  British  poets,  80.  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day  su- 
perior to  Pope's. 

Eugene  (Prince)  takes  notice  of  Steele,  110.  Repartee  to  Lorrt 
Oxford,  111, 

LAWRENCE  EUSDEN. 

EuSDEK,  birth  and  education,  242.  Verses  on  Addison's  Cato, 
243  to  245  :  too  severely  treated  by  Pope,  ibid.  Made 
Poet  Laurcat,  246 ;  attacked  by  Oldmixon  and  others,  ibid. 
Death,  247. 

Farquhar's  comedies  compared  to  Steele's,    165  and  166. 

Fergusson,  (Dr.  Adam)  talents  admired  by  all  men  of  sense  and 
knowledge,  277. 

Fielding  exhibits  in  his  fiflions,  men  as  they  are  to  be  found  in 
real  life,  149  and  150.     His  description  of  a  rural  scene 

praised, 
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praised,   289 ;  has  drawn  an  excellent  picture  of  theoretical 

philosophy,  292. 
Garth,   \vritcs  the  epilogue  to  Cato,    37.     Gay's  letter  to  Parncll, 

182.    Beggar's  Opera  praised,  16.     Member  of  the  Scrible- 

rus  Club,   185. 
Gerard,  (Dr.)  has  accurately  developed  the  various  sources  of  the 

pleasures  of  the  imagination,  27. 
Goldsmith,  a  masterly  writer,   170.     Life  of  Parnell,  to  172. 
Halifax,  (Montague,  Lord)  poetry  praised  by  Addison,  9  ;  advises 

Addison  not  to  take  orders ;  recommends  hiiii  to  Lord  Godol- 

phin,   13.     Patronizes  Steele,  93— Budgell,    205.     Wishes 

to  patronize  Pope — overtures  coldly  received,  815. 
Hart,  a  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Church,  a  friend  of  Steele. 

His  mode  of  preaching,   139. 
Hoadly  approves  oif  Steele's  Crisis,   121;  praised,   130. 
Horace,    difficult  to  be  well  paraphrased,  821  ;   allusion  to  his 

Damasippus,  210;    compared  with  Pope,  333. 

JOHN  HUGHES. 

Hughes,  (John)  parentage,  217;  poem  on  the  Peace  of 
Ryswic  juvenile,  218.  Reflexion  on  his  puerilities,  ibid. 
Poem  on  the  House  of  Nassau  considered,  219  and  220. — 
His  heroic  odes  want  sublimity,  ibid.  Translations  accurate, 
S21.  Paraphrases  of  Horace,  ibid.  Weaken  the  text,  222. 
Ode  to  Music,  ibid.  Intimate  with  men  of  genius,  223. 
He  himself  a  better  translator  than  composer,  ibid.  Essays 
in  the  Spe£lator,  224  to  227.  Opera  of  Calypso,  history 
of,  227  to  229 ;  charafter  of,  230.  Ode  on  the  Creator 
of  the  World,  ibid,  and  231.  Essays'and  visions,  232  to 
234.  Promoted,  234.  Siege  of  Damascus,  charafler,  235 
to  237.    Death  of  Hughes,  237— Character,  to  239, 

Hume  believed  his  treatise  on  Human  Nature  superior  to  his  His- 
tory. Account  of  the  usurpations  of  the  church  in  William's 
time,   288.   Praise  of,   passim. 

Hurd,  (Bishop)  observation  on  the  critical  talents  of  Add'son, 
30.  Reason  assigned  by  him  for  Addison's  deficiency  in  in- 
vention,  79. 

Jervas,  letter  to  Parnell,   183;  a  member  of  the  Scriblcrus  Club, 

185. 
Johnson,  censures  Addison's  dedication  of  Rosamond,   16.     His 

0  praise 
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praiic  of  Adciisoii'i  Jtylc,  36;  of  Addison's  humour,  75- 
Account  of  the  cfFefts  of  Addison's  literary  exertions,  80. 
His  ol«crvation$  on  Gray's  cleg)-,  J94.  His  remarks  on 
a  vfotk  of  Hughes,  232.  His  criiicism  on  the  charaflcr  of 
Phorcyas  in  the  Siege  of  Damascus,  236.  Masculine  strength 
•f  his  genius,  S53  and  passim.  Censures  the  Unfctunate 
Lady,  suhjeft  of  the  elegy,  29B.  Observation  on  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  295;  on  Homer,  313.  His  chara£ler  of 
Pope's  Iliad,    315. 

Juvenal,  celebrated  observation  on  the  efficacy  of  prudence,  157; 
compared  with  Pope,   333. 

Locke's  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  excellence,  79  ;  principles 
of  liberty,  277. 

Mackintosh,  observation  on  the  difference  between  experience  of 
fafl  and  of  principle,    1,54,   in  his  Vindiclai  Gallics. 

Mandevilie,  jest  about  Addison ;  Addison's  coldness  to  him  ac- 
counted for,   59. 

Marlborough,  (Duke  oO  his  great  qualities  exerted  in  beneficial 
aflions,  a  noble  subject  for  poetry,  13.  Patronizes  Steele, 
no.  High  indirect  praise  of  by  Prince  Eugene,  111.  Pro- 
CHres  the  patent  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  Sleele,   136. 

Duchess  of,  of  xtry  great  talents  ;  relieves  Budgell  in  his  distres- 
ses, 210. 

Milton,  wrote  Latin  poems  in  his  youth  only,  16.  His  wonderful 
excellence  relished  by  Addison  wheji  very  young  ;  criticisoj 
on  considered  from  27  to  31. 

Otway  praised,  80 ;  his  pathos  often  neglefted  for  the  absurdity 
of  the  Italian  Opera,   15  ;  Venice  Preserved,  45. 

Oxford,  (Earl  of)  att.icked  in  the  TatUr,  103;  apprehensions  of 
his  designs  by  the  Whigs,  112;  free  letter  of  Steele  to, 
113;  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  a  friend  to  literary  merit, 
173;  complimented  by  Pope,  ibid.  Advises  Pope  not  to  de- 
grade his  genius  by  any  publication  not  original,   312. 

THOMAS  PARNELL. 

P.\RN'EM.,  (Thomas)  descent,  170;  when  at  school  distin- 
guished for  his  memory,  171  ;  sent  to  College  in  Dublin, 
ibid,  admitted  into  orders,  ibid.  Married,  172;  presented  10 
a  living,  ibid.  Of  pleasing  manners  and  conversation,  ibid. 
Bred  a  ?r^r>,  ibid,  joins  the  Tories,  173  ;  introduced  to 
Lord  Oxford  by  Swift,   ibid.    Verses  of  Pope  to  Harley, 

on 
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on  hirft  quoted,  ibid.  Pope  very  fond  of  his  company, 
174;  intimate  with  Jervas,  Gay,  and  Arbuihnot,  174. 
Letter  fnom  Pope  to  hira,  175.  Uneven  in  his  temper,  176; 
ambitions,  ibid,  dissatisfied  with  his  country  neighbours, 
177,  Letters  to  and  from  Pope,  &c.  10185,  ScriblerusClub, 
ibid.  The  amusements  of  the  members,  186.  Moral  charac- 
ter of  Parnell,  187  and  188.  His  literary  produ6lions  consi- 
dered ;  his  Rise  of  Woman,  188  ;  his  Anacreontics,  189 ;  his 
Fairy  Talc,  ibid,  his  Pervigilium  Veneris,  toipa;  Latin 
translation  of  Pope's  Belinda  at  her  toilet,  193  and  194: 
his  Hermit,  196,  and  197;  his  pvcse  writings,  198.  General 
charafter  of  his  compositions,  ibid,  and  199. 
Phillips  enraged  against  Pope,  for  his  ironical  commendation  of 
his  pastorals,  66 — 305.    Pastorals  censured,    505. 

ALEXANDER  POPE, 

Pope,  (Alexander)  birth  and  parentage,  2(11;  early  shewn 
quickness  of  parts,  262  ;  sent  to  school,  ibid,  changes  his 
school,  263.  Eager  to  see  Dryden,  264 ;  finds  he  had 
made  little  progress  under  his  masters,  ibid,  from  twelve 
years  old,  teaches  himself,  writes  Aleaiider,  205  ;  Ode  oa 
Solitude,  ibid.  Pastorals,  266 :  discourse  on  Pastoral  Po- 
etry, 269;  Essay  on  Criticism,  273;  a  regular  discourse  ex- 
amined, 274,  &c.  his  description  of  a  true  Critic,  278  ;  shews 
great  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  279  ;  charafter  of  Ho- 
mer praised,  280;  charafterof  Aristotle,  281  ;  of  Quintilian, 
hardly  equal  to  the  subjeft,  ibid,  of  Longinus  very  suitable, 
282  ;  general  character  of  the  Essay,  ibid,  attacked  by  Dennis, 
2.83  ;  accused  of  attacking  that  critic's  beauty,  284.  Temple 
of  Fame,  286 ;  Speftators,  286  ;  Windsor  Forest,  287  ;  de- 
scription too  general ;  digression  concerning  the  tillages  de- 
stroyed by  William  I.  praised,  288.  Pope's  Ode  to  St. 
Cecilia  beautiful,  but  inferior  to  Dryden's,  290.  Dying 
Christian  to  his  soul,  291.  Elegy  on  the  death  of  an  Un- 
fortunate Lady  consulcred,  292  to  294.  Rape  of  the  Lock 
praised  by  Warton,  294;  by  Johnson,  295.  History  of, 
ibid,  and  296.  Peculiar  excellence  of  Pope's  wit,  ibid,  quo- 
tations from,  and  remarks  on,  to  298.  Comparison  between 
the  modes  of  Swift,  Pope,  and  Addison,  in  treating  the  infir- 
mities and  diseases  of  the  mind,   299  and  300 ;  consideration 

of 
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of  the  poem  continued  to  304  ;  general  cliaraflcr,  ibid,  and 
305.  Eloisa  to  Abclard  a  striking  proof  of  Pope's  genius 
for  ihc  pathetic,  308;  examined,  ibid,  to  311.  Pope  inti- 
mate with  ihc  most  eminent  men  of  both  parties,  311.  Pro- 
poses to  translate  Homer's  Iliad,  ibid>  Bargain  with  his 
bookseller,  312  ;  translation  considered,  313  to  315.  Loses 
his  father,  316.  Not  eminent  in  conversaiion,  317.  Edition 
of  Shakespeare,  ibid.  Attacked  by  Theobald,  318.  Trans- 
lation of  the  Odyssey,  319  ;  loses  his  friend  Atterbury  by 
banishment,  ibid.  Becomes  acquainted  with  Voltaire,  ibid. 
Disgusted  with  his  profanity,  320.  Memoirs  of  a  Parish 
clerk,  ibid.  Stradling  versus  Styles,  ibid.  Memoirs  of 
Martinus  Scrlblerus,  321.  Dunciad,  32210324.  Essay  on 
Man,  32,510327.  Chavaflers  of  Men,  328;  of  Women, 
ibid.  Imitation  of  Horace,  329.  Letters,  330.  Death,  331.' 
Charafler  moral,  ibid,  and  332.  Intelicftual,  334,  to  the  end. 

Shakespeare,  Pope's  Edition  of,  317;  Theobald's  ditto,  318. 
Pope  contributed  to  render  our  wonderful  bard  more  known, 
318.  Desdemona,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  45.  Slender,  Sir  An- 
drew Aguecheek,   93. 

Sheridan,  (Richard  Brinsley)  the  humour,  wit,  and  genius  of  his 
Duenna.  16.  Excellence  of  one  of  the  characters  in  the  Ri- 
vals, 93;  School  for  Scandal,  76.  Comic  excellence  may 
be  very  great,  though  it  reach  not  his,   100. 

Smollet  successfully  ridicules  the  vanity  of  endeavouring  to  pass 
for  persons  of  importance  among  strangers,   105. 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

Steele,  (Sir  Richard)  birth  and  origin,  83  ;  sent  to  Charter- 
house, ibid,  goes  to  Oxford  University,  84  ;  writes  a  co- 
medy, ibid,  advised  to  suppress  it,  ibid.  Writes  a  poem  on 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  85.  Enlists  in  the  Guards,  ibid. 
Disinherited — Talents  and  good  dispositions  without  prudence 
not  permanently  beneficial  to  their  possessor,  86;  promoted 
to  be  an  Ensign,  ibid.  Gives  himself  up  to  dissipation,  87; 
writes  the  Christian  Hero,  to  reclaim  himself,  ibid.  Un- 
succesful,  87 ;  refleftions  thereon,  88.  His  play  of  the 
Puneral  considered,  89  and  90.  Quotation  from  to  92.  In- 
troduced to  Lords  Halifax  and  Sunderland,  and  made  Editor 

of 
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of   the  Gazette,    93*      Tender   Husband  considered,    ibid. 
Quotation  from,  94  to  97.     Commences  the  Tatlcr,  gg. — 
Charaflcr  of  Steele's  Wiitsngs  serious,  and  humorous,  in  thas 
paper,  from  99  to  lo2.  Tiitler  more  political  than  the  Spec- 
tator,   103.    Made  Commissioner  of  the  Stamp  Office.     His 
Speftators  considered,    from  107  to  108;    language,  109  and 
110.     Patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,   ibid.     In- 
troduced to  Prince  Eugene,. ibid.    Begins  the  Guardian,  lii« 
Engages  in  a  political  contest  on  the  Whig  side,  ibid,  and 
I12.     Letter  to  Lord  Oxford,  with  the  resignation  of  his 
office,   113  and  114.     Lettt:r  to  the  Guardiaa  on  the  demo- 
lition of  Dunkiik,    116.    Tory  int:rpretation  of  it,    119  and 
120.     Steele  violent  but  not  malignant,  ibid.     Writes  the 
Englishman  in  support  of  Whig    piinclples  and  the  house 
of  Hanover,   121.    Publishes   the  Crisis,  ibid.      Crisis  and 
Stecles  defence  stated  and  considered,  to   121.     Steele   ex- 
pelled the  House   of   Commons,   129.      Continues  to  write 
against  the  Ministry  and  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  Succession, 
to  132.     Attacks  a  high  church  bill  against  the   dissenters, 
ibid.     Procures  a  licence  for  the  Theatre,    135;  fairness  of 
his  condutt  in  transafling  business,   136.     Chosen   for  Bo- 
roughbridge  and  knighted,  137;  too  violent  against  the  fallen 
Tor)'  Ministry',   1 38.     Projeft  for  reconciling  the  differences 
between  the  two  churches  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  139: 
found  imprafllcable,  ibid.  Opposes  the  Ministry  in  the  Peerage 
Bill,  J42  ;  his  licence  is  revoked,  ibid.     He  forms  a  proje£t 
for  enriching  himself  by  bringing   fish  alive  from  Ireland, 
144  ;  reflexion  on  the  commercial  projefts  of  genius,  ibid. 
Projeft  miscarries,   145.    Kindness  to  Savage,  ibid.  Distres- 
ses, and  expedients  to  relieve  them,  146,  147,  and  148,  Re- 
stored to  his  office  in  the  Theatre,   148.     Conscious  Lovers, 
ibid.     Compared   with  Terence's   Andria,  149.      Different 
modes  of  exhibiting  fiftitious  characters,  illustrated   by  the 
prafticcof  Richardson  and  Fielding,  ibid,  and  150.     Seele's, 
ibid.     Quotation  from  Conscious  Lovers,    151;  work  consi- 
dered,   153,   154.     Poverty,    misery  of  aged  genius  writiug 
for  daily  bread,   157.     Death,  158.    Charafler  intellectual, 
i€o  to  162;    moral,  162   to  164;    literary-,  to  167.      Com- 
pared as  a  comic  writer  to  Congreve,  164;  inferior  in  wit, 
VOL.  I.  Y  snpe- 
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superior  in  exhibition  of  tharaflcr,  ibiJ.  Much  surpasses 
Congrcvc  in  moral  tendency,  16.5;  compared  to  Wychcrly, 
ibid,  to  Farquhar,  ibid,  and  j66;  superior  to  him  in  wit, 
humour,  morality,  ibid,  and  167. 

Stewart,  (Mr.  Dugald)  genius  praised,   277. 

Sunderlaid,  (Earl  of )  patronizes  Addison,  14;  made  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  48;  makes  Addison  his  Secretary,  ibid. 
Proposes  Peerage  Bill,  supported  by  Addison,  56;  patronizes 
Steele,  93. 

Swift,  begins  the  Tatler  with  Steele,  99.  Declares  in  favour  of 
the  Tories,  103.  Believed  by  Steele  to  have  a  design  of 
prevailing  on  him  to  desert  the  Whigs,  ibid.  Prostitutes  his 
talents  10  party  personal  abuse,  120.  Member  of  the  Scrib- 
lerus  Club,  i!^,5.  Trick  plaved  to  him  by  his  friends,  186. 
Introduces  Parnell  to  Lord  Oxford,  173.  Compared  with 
Pope  and  Addison,  299.  Encourages  Pope  to  translate  the 
Iliad,  311.  Eagerly  promotes  the  subscription,  3i2v  En- 
gages in  the  Miscellanies  with  Pope,  320. 

THOMAS  TICKELL. 

TiCKELL,  (Thomas)  birth  and  education,  249.  Introduced  to 
Addison,  250.  Verses  on  Rosamond,  251.  A  juit  ap- 
praiser of  the  merit  of  Operas,  ibid.  Contributes  to  the 
Spectator,  252.  Poem  on  Peace,  253.  Verses  on  Cato, 
255  ;  on  the  arrival  of  King  George,  ibid.  Made  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  236.  Elegy  on  Addison,  ibid.  Death 
and  character,   259. 

Tindals  writings,  like  others  levelled  against  religion,  soon  for- 
gotten,   215. 

Thomson,  excels  in  descriptive  poetry,  289.  Before  Pope  in 
iraajiery  and  pathos,   334. 

Thomson's  (Dr.  V\/ilIiam)  Mammuth  commended,   289. 

Virgil's  Georgics,  part  of  translated  by  Addison,  6  :  those  of  his 
works  best  where  he  trusts  most  to  his  own  genius,  39.  Quo- 
tation from  6th  ^Cneid,  257 ;     Eclogues,  268. 

Warburton  vindicates  Pope's  Essay  ou  Man,  327.  Assists  Pope 
in  revising  his  works,  329.  Pope  bequeathed  to  him  the 
property  of  his  works,  330.     Erefls  a  monument  to  Pope, 

33«- 
Warwick,  (Countess  of)   married  to  Addison,  51;  inequality  of 
rank  often  produces  unhappinrss  in  marriage,  ibid. 

\\'^ai  wick's 
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Warwick's  (Earl  of)  celebrated  Farcwel  of  Addison,  to  57.  Telis 
Pope  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  exped  the  friendship  of  Ad- 
dison, 64. 

Wharton,  (Marquis  of)  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  17  ; 
takes  Addison  with  him  as  Secretary,  ibid. 

Wycherly,  a  nervous  but  immoral  writer,  20;  compared  to 
Steele,   165;   intimacy  with  Pope,  269. 

Young,  (Doctor)  comparison  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison,  31, 


LORD  JOHN   SOMERS,  * 

BARON   OF    EVESHAM. 


Mr  Lord, 

/  SHOULD  not  act  the  part  of  an  impartial  Spectator, 
if  I  dedicated  tbe  following  Papers  to  one  who  is  not  of  the 
most  consummate  and  most  acknowledged  merit. 

None  but  a  person  of  a  finished  character  can  be  tbe  pro- 
per patron  of  a  work,  which  endeavours  to  cultivate  and 
polish  human  life,  by  promoting  virtue  and  knowledge,  and 
by  recommending  whatsoever  may  be  either  useful  or  or- 
namental to  society. 

I  know  that  tbe  homage  I  now  pay  you,  is  offering  a  kind 
of  violence  to  one  who  is  as  solicitous  to  shun  applause,  as 
be  is  assiduous  to  deserve  it.  But,  my  Lord,  this  is  per- 
haps tbe  only  particular  in  which  your  prudence  will  be 
iilways  disappointed. 

While  justice,  candour,  equanimity,  a  zeal  for  the  good 
of  your  country,  and  the  most  persuasive  eloquence  in  bring- 
ing over  others  to  it,  are  valuable  distinctions  ;  you  are  not 
to  expect  that  tbe  public  will  so  far  comply  with  your  incli- 
nations 


*  Zo)<f  SoxfEBs,  an  eminent  lawyer,  statesman,  and  patriot;  one 
of  the  principal  supporters  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  esta- 
blishtd  by  the  Revolution  and.  Protestant  Succession. 
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vations,  as  to  forbear  celebraitng  such  extraordinary  qua- 
lities. It  is  in  vtiin  that  you  have  endeavoured  to  conceal 
your  share  of  merit  in  the  many  national  services  which 
you  have  effected.  Do  -what  you  wil/f  the  present  age  will 
be  talking  of  your  virtues,  though  posterity  alone  will  do 
them  justice f 

Other  men  pass  through  oppositions  and  contending  in- 
terests in  the  ways  of  ambition  ;  but  your  great  abilities 
have  been  invited  to  power,  and  importuned  to  accept  of 
advancement.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  this  should  happen 
to  your  Lordship,  who  could  bring  into  the  service  of  your 
So'  creign  the  arts  and  policies  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome; 
as  well  as  the  most  exact  knowledge  of  our  own  Constitu- 
tion in  particular,  and  of  the  interests  of  Europe  iu  general; 
to  which  I  must  also  add,  a  certain  dignity  in  yourself, 
that  (to  say  the  least  of  it  J  has  been  always  equal  to  those 
great  honours  which  have  been  conf  rred  upon  you. 

It  is  very  well  known  how  much  the  Church  owed  to 
you,  in  the  most  dangerous  day*  it  ever  saw,  that  of  the  ar- 
raicrnment  of  its  Prelates;  and  how  fur  the  civil  power,  in 
the  late  and  present  reign,  has  been  indebted  to  your  coun- 
sels and  wisdom. 

But  to  enumerate  the  great  advantages  which  the  public 
has  received  from  your  administration,  would  be  a  more 
proper  work  for  an  history,  than  for  an  address  of  this  na- 
ture. 

Tour  Lordship  appears  as  great  in  your  private  life,  as  in 
the  most  important  offi<cs  which  you  have  borne.     I  would 

therefore, 

*  June  29,  1688.  The  day  en  which  the  seven  bishops  were  tried 
for  refusing  to  read  the  diclaration  (»/"  Jamks  II.  dispensing  powers 
respecting  the  test  and  other  laws  for  securing  religion.  Lord  So- 
wers (then  Mr.)  was  cmnsellor  to  the  bishops:  las  charadcr  is  very 
little  exa(r^eratedin  the  Dedication. 
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therefore^  rather  choose  to  speak  of  the  pleasure  you  afford 
all  who  are  admitted  into  your  conversation,  of  your  ele- 
gant taste  in  all  the  polite  arts  of  learnings  of  your  great 
humanity  and  complacency  of  manners,  and  of  the  surpris- 
ing influence  which  is  peculiar  to  you,  in  making  every  one 
who  converses  with  your  Lordship  prefer  you  to  himself, 
without  thinking  the  less  meanly  af  his  own  talents.  But 
if  I  should  take  no  notice  of  all  that  might  be  observed  in 
your  Lordship,  I  should  have  nothing  new  to  say  upon  any 
ether  character  of  distinction.     I  am. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  devoted. 

Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 


THE 


SPECTATOR. 


N^-   T. 
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Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
Cogltat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  mlracula  promat. 

HOR.   ARS   POET.    VERt  143. 

«  One  with  a  flash  begins,  and  ends  in  smoke ; 
"  Another  out  of  smoke  brings  glorious  light, 
"  And,  without  raising  expeftation  high, 
"  Surprises  us  with  dazzling  miracles." 

ROSCOMMON. 


spectator's   account    of    HIMSELr. 


I  HAVE  observed,  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book  , 
with  pleasure,  till  he  knows  whether-  the  writer  of  it  be 
a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric  disposition, 
married  or  a  bachelor,  with  other  particulars  of  the  like 
nature,  that  conduce  very  much   to  the   right   under- 
standing of  an  author.      To  gratify  this  curiosity,  which 
is  so  natural  to  a  reader,  I  design  this  Paper  and  my  next 
as  prefatory  discourses  to  my  following  writings,  and 
shall  give  some  account  in  them  of  the  several  persons 
that  are  engaged  in  this  work.     As  the  chief  trouble  of 
compiling,  digesting,  and  correding,  will  fall  to  my  share, 
I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  open  the  work  with  my 
own  history. 
VOL.  I.  B  I  was 
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I  was  born  to  a  small  hereditary  estate,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  village  where  it  lies,  was 
bounded  by  the  same  hedges  and  ditches  in  William 
theCoNQUF.ROR's  time  that  it  is  at  present,  and  has  been 
delivered  down  from  father  to  son,  whole  and  en*  ire, 
without  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  a  single  field  or  mea- 
dow, during  the  space  of  six  hundred  years.*  There 
runs  a  story  in  the  family,  that  when  my  mother  was 
gone  with  child  of  me  about  three  months,  she  dreamt 
that  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  judge.  Whether  this 
might  proceed  from  a  law  suit  which  was  then  depending 
in  the  family,  or  my  father's  being  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
I  cannot  determine;  for  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  it 
presaged  any  dignity  that  I  should  arrive  at  in  my  future 
life,  though  that  was  the  interpretation  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood put  upon  it.  The  gravity  of  my  behaviour 
at  my  very  first  appearance  in  the  world,  and  all  the  time 
that  I  sucked,  seemed  to  favour  my  mother's  dream  ; 
for,  as  she  has  often  told  me,  I  threw  away  my  rattle  be- 
fore I  was  two  months  old,  and  would  not  make  use 
of  my  coral  until  they  had  taken  away  the  bells  from  it. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  infancy,  there  being  nothing  in  it 
remarkable,  I  shall  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  find  that, 
during  my  nonage,  I  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  sullen 
youth,  but  was  always  a  favourite  of  my  school-master, 
who  used  to  say,  "  that  my  parts  were  solid,  and  would 
wear  well."  I  had  not  been  long  at  the  universitj'^,  be- 
fore I  distinguished  myself  by  a  most  profound  silence; 
for  during  the  space  of  eight  years,  excepting  in  the 
public  exercises  of  the  college,  I  scarce  uttered  the  quan- 
tity of  an  hundred  words ;  and  indeed  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  ever  spoke  three  sentences  together  in  my 
whole  life. 

Whilst  I  was  in  this  learned  body,  I  applied  myself 
with  so  much  diligence  to  my  studies,  that  there  are  very 

few 

*  "  It  was  strange,"  said  Charles  II.  on  a  similar  declaration, 
*'  that  there  was  not  in  all  that  time  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  in  the 
family." 
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few  celebrated  books,  either  in  the  learned  or  the  mo- 
dern tongues,  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  father,  I  was  resolved  to  travel 
into  foreign  countries,  and  therefore  left  th.e  university, 
with  the  character  of  an  odd,  unaccountable  fellow,  that 
had  a  great  deal  of  learning,  if  I  would  but  shew  it.  Au 
insatiable  thirst  after  knowledge  carried  me  into  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  in  which  there  was  any  thing  new 
or  strange  to  be  seen;  nay,  to  such  a  degree  was  my 
curiosity  raised,  that  having  read  the  controversies  of 
some  great  men  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  I 
made  a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  on  purpose  to  take  the 
measure  of  a  pyramid:  and  as  soon  as  I  had  set  myself 
right  in  that  particular,  returned  to  my  native  country 
with  great  satisfa6lion. 

I  have  passed  my  latter  years  in  this  citj',  where  I  am 
frequently  seen  in  most  public  places,  though  there  are 
not  above  half  a  dozen  of  my  seleft  friends  that  know 
me;  of  whom  my  next  Paper  shall  give  a  more  particu- 
lar account.  There  is  noplace  of  general  resort,  wherein 
I  do  not  often  make  my  appearance ;  sometimes  I  am 
seen  thrusting  my  head  into  a  round  of  politiaians  at 
Will's,  and  listening  with  great  attention  to  the  nar- 
ratives that  are  made  in  those  little  circular  audiences. 
Sometimes  I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child's,  and  while  I  seem 
attentive  to  nothing  but  the  Postman,  overhear  the  con- 
versation of  ever^^  table  in  the  room.'  I  appear  on  Sun- 
day nights  at  St.  James's  CofFee-House,  and  some- 
times join  the  little  committee  of  politics  in  the  inner 
room,  as  one  who  comes  there  to  hear  and  improve. 
M}?-  face  is  likewise  very  well  known  at  the  Grecian, 
the  Cocoa-Tree,  and  in  the  theatres  both  of  Drury-Lane 
and  the  Hay-Market.  I  have  been  taken  for  a  mer- 
chant upon  the  Exchange  for  above  these  ten  years,  and 
sometimes  pass  for  a  Jew  in  the  assembly  of  stock- 
jobbers at  Jonathan's.  In  short,  wherever  I  see  a  cluster 
of  people,  I  always  mix  with  them,  though  1  never 
open  my  lips  but  in  my  own  club. 

B  2  Thus 
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Tims  1  live  in  tl:e  world  rather  as  a  Spectator  of 
mankind,  than  as  one  of  the  species,  by  which  means 
)l  have  made  myself  a  speculative  statesman,  soldier, 
-merrhnnt,  and  artisan,  without  ever  meddling  with  any 
pra<!-liral  pnit  in  life.  I  am  very  well  versed  in  the 
theory  of  a  husband,  or  a  father,  and  can  discern  the  er- 
rors in  the  economy,  business,  and  diversion  of  others, 
better  than  those  who  are  enga;:;ed  in  them  ;  as  stan- 
ders-by  discover  blots,  which  are  apt  to  escape  those 
who  are  in  the  game.  I  never  espoused  any  party 
with  violence,  and  am  resolved  to  observe  an  exaft  neu- 
trality between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  unless  I  shall  be 
forced  to  declare  myself  by  the  hostilities  of  either  side. 
In  short,  I  have  adled  in  all  the  parts  of  my  life  as  a 
looker  on,  which  is  the  charadler  1  intend  to  preserve  in 
thi-;  Paper. 

I  have  given  the  readerjust  so  much  of  my  history  and 
chan-iiSter,  as  to  let  him  see  I  am   not  altogether  unqua- 
lified for  the  business  I  have  undertaken.     As  for  other 
particulars    in    my  life    and  adventures,   I    shall    insert 
them  in  following  Papers,  as  I  shall  see  occasion.     In 
the  mean  time,  when  I  consider  how  much  I  have  seen, 
!  read,  and  heard,  I  begin  to  blame  mj'  own  taciturnity; 
\  and  since  I  have  neither  time,  nor  inclination,  to  com- 
I  municate   the  fulness  of  my  heart  in  speech,  I  am  re- 
I  solved  to  do  it  in  writing,  and  to  print  myself  out,  if 
'  possible,  before  I  die.      I  have  been  often  told  by  my 
friends,  that  it  is  pity  so  many  useful  discoveries  which 
I  have  made  should  be  in  the  possession  of  a  silent  man. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  I  shall  publish  a  sheet-full 
of  thoughts  every  morning,  for  the  benefit  of  my  con- 
I    temporaries;    and  if  I  can  any  way  contribute  to  the 
I  diversion,  or  improvement  of  the  country  in  which  I 
\  live,  I  shall  leave  it,  when  I  am  summoned  out  of  it, 
.  with  the  secret  satisfaftion  of  thinking  that  I  have  not 
lived  in  vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points  which  I  have  not 
spoken  to  in  this  Paper;  and  which,  for  several  impor- 
tant 
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tant  reasons,  I  must  keep  to  myself,  at  least  for  some 
time :  I  mean,  an  account  of  my  name,  my  age,  and 
my  lodgings. .  I  must  confess,  I  would  gratify  my  reader 
i.j  anything  that  is  reasonable;  but  as  for  these  three 
particulars,  though  I  am  sensible  they  might  tend  very 
much  to  the  embellishment  of  my  Paper,  I  cannot  yet 
come  to  a  resolution  of  communicating  them  to  the 
public.  They  would  indeed  draw  me  out  of  that  ob- 
scurity which  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  j'ears,  and  ex- 
pose me  in  public  places  to  several  salutes  and  civilities, 
which  have  been  always  very  disagreeable  to  me ;  for 
the  greatest  pain  I  can  suffer,  is  the  being  talked  to,  and 
being  stared  at.  It  is  for  this  reason,  likewise,  that  I 
keep  my  complexion  and  dress  as  very  great  secrets; 
though  it  is  not  impossible,  but  I  may  make  discoveries 
of  both  in  the  progress  of  the  work  I  have  undertaken. 
After  having  been  thus  particular  upon  myself,  I 
shall  in  to-morrow's  Paper  give  an  account  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  are  concerned  with  me  in  this  Vv'ork;  for,  as 
I  have  before  intimated,  a  plan  of  it  is  laid  and  concerted, 
(as  all  other  matters  of  importance  are)  in  a  club. 
However,  as  my  friends  have  engaged  me  to  stand  jji 
the  front,  those  v/ho  have  a  mind  to  correspond  with 
me,  may  direft  their  letters  to  the  Spectator,  at  Mr. 
Buckley's  in  Little-Britain.  For  I  must  farther  ac- 
quaint the  reader,  that  though  our  club  meets  only  oa 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  we  have'  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  sit  every  night  for  the  inspeftion  of  all  such 
Papers  as  may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  [ 
Public-\Yeal. 

C. 
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Ast  alii  sex 


r. t  plures,  uno  conclamant  ore. 

juv.  SAT.  vii.  167. 

''  SiK  more  at  least  join  their  consenting  voice." 


spectator's  club.* 


1  HE  first  of  our  society  is  a  Gentleman  of  Worces- 
tershire, of  an  aiicient  descent,  a  Baronet,  his  name  Sir 
Roger  De  CovERLEV.f  His  great  grand-father  was 
inventor  of  that  famous  country-dance  which  is  called 
after  him.  All  who  know  that  shire  are  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  parts  and  merits  of  Sir  Roger.  He 
is  a  gentleman  that  is  very  singular  in  his  behaviour,  but 
!iis  singularities  proceed  from  his  good  sense,  and  are 
contradidlions  to  the  manners  of  the  world,  only  as  he 

thinks 

*  The  plan  of  the  Spectator,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  feign'd 
person  of  the  author,  .and  of  the  several  members  of  the  club, 
v.as  projefted  by  Audi  son  and  Steele  in  concert.  The 
members  are  seleftcd  from  the  most  conspicuous  classes  of  mankind. 

t  It  has  been  said  that  the  charafter  of  Sir  Roger  was  drawn  from 
Sir  John  Packington,  of  Worcestershire,  a  Tory,  not  des- 
tJiute  of  good  sense,  but  abounding  in  oddities.  That  there  may 
be  some  parts  of  the  charafter  w  hich  might  have  applied  to  such 
a  gentleman,  is  not  improbable  :  in  every  charafler  drawn  from 
obsei-vation  of  life,  there  must  be  parts  that  will  apply  to  persons 
actually  existing.  Such  a  rtsemblance,  hov.evcr,  docs  not  prove 
that  those  persons  were  the  intended  ori'riuals  of  tlic  pifture. 
General,  not  individual  charafler,  is,  as  he  himself  often  tells  us, 
the  Spectator's  object.  Althougii  introduced  by  Ste  f.i.f,  Sir 
Roger  belongs  peculiarly  to  Addison.  His  character,  as 
drawn  bv  the  latter,  is  delicately  humorous,  and  accurately  discri- 
minate. The  excellences  of  it  we  shall,  in  the  course  of  our 
annotations,  have  many  opportunities  of  remarking  and  illustrating. 
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thinks  the   world  is   in   the  wrong.      However,   this 
humour  creates  him  no  enemies,  for  he  does  nothing 
with  sourness  or  obstinacy;  and  his  being  unconfined  to 
.nodes  and  forms,  makes  him  but  the  readier  and  more 
capable    to    please    and  oblige    all  who  know    him.— 
When  he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho-Square.*      It  is 
said,  he  keeps  himself  a  bachelor  by  reason  he  was  cross- 
ed in  love  by  a  perverse  beautiful  widow  of  the  next 
county  to  him.    Before  this  disappointment.  Sir  Roger 
was  what  you  call  a  fine  gentleman,  had  often  supped 
with  my  Lord  Rochester  and  Sir  George  Etherege, 
fought  a  duel  upon  his  first  coming  to  town,  and  kicked 
bully  Dawson  f  in  a  public  coffee-house  for  calling  him 
youngster.     But  being  ill-used  by  the  above  mentioned 
widow,  he  was  very  serious  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and 
though,  his  temper  being  naturally  jovial,  he  at  last  got 
over  it,  he  grew  careless  of  himself,  and  never  dressed 
afterwards.    He  continues  to  wear  a  coat  and  doublet  of 
the  same  cut  that  were  in  fashion  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
pulse, which,  in  his  merry  humours  he  tells  us,  has  been 
in  and  out  twelve  times  since  he  first  wore  it.    It  is  said 
Sir  Roger  grew  humble  in  his  desires  after  he  had  forgot 
his  cruel  beauty,  insomuch  that  it  is  reported  he  has 
frequently  offended  in  point  of  chastity  with  beggars  and 
gypsies  :  but  this  is  looked  upon  by  his  friends  rather  as 
matter  of  raillery  than  truth.     He  is  now  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year,  chearful,  gay,  and  hearty ;  keeps  a  good  house 
both  in  town  and  country  ;  a  great  lover  of  mankind; 
but  there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast  in  his  behaviour,  that 
he  is  rather  beloved  than  esteemed. 

His  tenants  grow  rich,  his  servants  look  satisfied,  all 

the  young  women  profess  love  to  him,  and  the  young 

men  are  glad  of  his  company.     When  he  comes  into  a 

house  he  calls  the  servants  by  their  names,  and  talks  all 

B  4  the 


*  Before  the  extension  of  London  to  the  westward,  Soho-Square 
k'as  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  town. 
+  An  infamous  sharper  and  debauchee  in  the  time  of  Ch.  II. 
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the  way  up  stairs  to  a  visit.  I  must  not  omit,  that  Sir 
Roger  is  a  justice  of  the  v^uoium  ;  that  he  fills  the  chair 
at  a  quarter-session  with  great  abilities,  and  three  months 
2go»  gained  universal  applause,  by  explaining  a  passage 
in  the  gaine-a<^L 

The  gentleman  next  in  esteem  and  authority  among 
us  is  another  bachelor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Inner- 
Temple;  a  man  of  great  probity,  wit,  and  understand- 
ing; but  he  has  chosen  h:s  place  of  residence  raiher  to 
obey  the  diiertion  of  an  old  humoisome  father,  than  in 
pursuit  of  his  own  inclinations.  He  was  placed  there 
to  study  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  is  the  most  learned  of 
any  of  the  house  in  those  of  the  stage.  Aristotle  and 
LoNc;iNus  are  much  better  understood  by  him  than 
LiTir.ETON  or  Coke.  The  father  sends  up  every  post 
questions  relating  to  marriage-articles,  leases,  and  te- 
nuies,  in  the  neighbouihood ;  all  which  questions  he 
agrees  with  an  attorney  to  answer  and  take  care  of  in  the 
lump.  He  is  studying  the  passions  themselves  when  he 
should  be  enquiring  into  the  debates  among  men  which 
arise  from  them.  He  knows  the  argument  of  each  of 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Tully,  but  not  one 
case  in  the  reports  of  our  own  courts.  No  one  ever 
took  him  for  a  fool,  but  none  except  his  intimate  friends, 
know  he  has  a  great  deal  of  wit.  This  turn  makes  him 
at  once  both  disinterested  and  agreeable.  As  few  of  his 
thoughts  are  drawn  from  business,  they  are  most  of  them 
fit  for  conversation.  His  taste  of  books  is  a  little  too 
just  for  the  age  he  lives  in ;  he  has  read  all,  but  approves 
of  very  few.  His  familiarity  with  the  customs,  manners, 
a<5tions,  and  writings  of  the  ancients,  makes  him  a  very 
delicate  observer  of  what  occurs  to  him  in  the  present 
world.  He  is  an  excellent  critic,  and  the  time  of  the 
play  is  his  hour  of  business  :  exaftly  at  five  he  passes 
through  New-Inn,  crosses  through  Russel-Court,  and 
takes  a  turn  at  Will's  till  the  play  begins;  he  has  his 
shoes  rubbed  and  his  perriwig  powdered  at  the  barber's 
as  you  go  into  the  Rose.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  au- 
dience 
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dience  when  he  is  at  a  play,  for  the  a6tors  have  an  am- 
bition to  please  liim. 

The  person  of  next  consideration  is  Sir  Andrew 
I'reeport,  a  merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the  city  of 
London.  A  person  of  indefatigable  industry,  strong 
reason,  and  great  experience.  His  notions  of  trade  are 
noble  and  generous,  and  (as  every  rich  man  has  usually 
some  sly  way  of  jesting,  which  woul^  make  no  great 
figure  were  he  not  a  rich  man)  he  calls  the  sea  the  Bri- 
tish Common.  He  is  acquainted  with  commerce  in  all 
its  parts,  and  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  stupid  and  barba- 
rous way  to  extend  dominion  by  arms  ;  for  true  power 
is  to  be  got  by  arts  and  industry.  He  will  often  argue, 
that  if  this  part  of  ou.  trade  were  well  cultivated,  we 
should  gain  from  one  nation  ;  and  if  another,  from  ano- 
ther. I  have  heard  him  prove,  that  diligence  makes 
more  lasting  acquisitions  than  valour,  and  that  sloth  has 
ruined  more  nations  than  the  sword.  He  abounds  in 
several  frugal  maxims,  amongst  which  the  greatest  fa- 
vourite is,  "  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got."  A  general 
trader  of  good  sense  is  pleasanter  company  than  a  gene- 
ral scholar,  and  Sir  Andrew  having  a  natural  unaffedt- 
ed  eloquence,  the  perspecuity  of  his  discourse  gives  the 
same  pleasure  that  wit  would  in  another  man.  .  He  has 
made  his  fortunes  himself;  and  says  that  England  may  be 
richer  than  other  kingdoms,  by  as  plain  methods  as  he 
himself  is  richer  than  other  men  ;  though  at  the  same 
time  I  can  say  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not  a  point  in 
the  compass  but  blows  home  a  ship  in  which  he  is  an 
owner. 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  club-room  sits  Captain 
Sentry,  *  a  gentleman  of  great  courage,  good  under- 
standing, 

*  Some  suppose  Col  Kempenfelt,  father  to  the  la  e  Ad- 
miral Kem  p  E  N  F  E  Li ,  who  was  sunk  in  the  Royal  George,  to  be 
meant  by  Captain  Sentry;  and  Col.  Cl  ill  and,  by  Will 
Honeycomb.  The  truth  of  ihtse  suppositions  is  not  proved  by 
satisfaftory  evidence;  nor  is  it  now  material.  The  brave,  sensble, 
modest  Officer,  and  the  superannuated  Beau,  are  those  which  con.  ti- 
tute  the  amusing  or  instru6Hng  charafters,  by  whatever  name  they 
ure  called. 
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bfanding,  but  invincible  modesty.  He  is  one  of  those 
that  deserve  very  well,  but  are  very  aukward  at  putting 
their  talents  within  the  observation  of  such  as  should 
take  notice  of  them.  He  was  some  years  a  captain,  and 
behaved  himself  with  great  gallantry  in  several  engage- 
ments and  at  several  sieges;  but  having  a  small  estate 
of  his  own,  and  bemg  next  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he  has 
quitted  a  way  of  life  in  which  no  man  can  rise  suitably  to 
his  merit,  who  is  not  something  of  a  courtier,  as  well  as 
a  soldier.  I  have  heard  him  often  lament,  that  in  a  pro- 
fession where  merit  is  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  view, 
impudence  should  get  the  better  of  modesty.  When  he 
has  talked  to  this  purpose,  I  never  heard  him  make  a  sour 
expression,  but  frankly  confess  that  he  left  the  world, 
because  he  was  not  fit  for  it.  A  stridl  honesty  and  an 
even,  regular  behaviour,  are  in  themselves  obstacles  to 
him  that  must  press  through  crowds,  who  endeavour  at 
the  same  end  with  himself,  the  favour  of  a  commander. 
He  will  however  in  his  way  of  talk  excuse  generals,  for 
not  disposing  according  to  men's  desert,  or  enquiring  in- 
to it ;  for  says  he,  that  great  man  who  has  a  mind  to  help 
me,  has  as  many  to  break  through  to  come  at  me,  as  I 
have  to  come  at  him:  therefore  he  will  conclude,  that 
the  man  who  would  make  a  great  figure,  especially  in  a 
military  way,  must  get  over  all  false  modesty,  and  assist 
his  patron  against  the  importunity  of  other  pretenders, 
by  a  proper  assurance  in  his  own  vindication.  He  says  it 
is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  backward  in  asserting  what  you 
ought  to  expect,  as  it  is  a  military  fear  to  be  slow  in  at- 
tacking when  it  is  your  duty.  With  this  candour  does 
the  gentleman  speak  of  himself  and  others.  The  same 
frankness  runs  through  all  his  conversation.  The  mili- 
tary part  of  his  life  has  furnished  him  with  many  adven- 
tures, in  the  relation  of  which  he  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  company ;  for  he  is  never  overbearing,  though  ac- 
customed to  command  men  in  the  utmost  degree  below 
him;  nor  ever  too  obsequious;  from  an  habit  of  obeying 
men  highly  above  him. 

But 
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But  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set  of  humorists, 
unacquainted  with  the  gallantries  and  pleasures  of  the 
age,  \ve  have  among  us  the  gallant  Will  Honeycomb,  a 
gentleman  who,  according  to  his  years,  should  be  in  the 
decline  of  his  life,  but  having  ever  been  very  careful  of 
his  person,  and  always  had  a  very  easy  fortune,  time  has 
made  but  very  little  impression,  either  by  wrinkles  on 
his  forehead,  or  traces  in  his  brain.  His  person  is  well 
turned,  and  of  a  good  height.  He  is  very  ready  at  that 
sort  of  discourse  with  which  men  usually  entertain  wo- 
men. He  has  all  his  life  dressed  very  well,  and  remem- 
bers habits  as  others  do  men.  He  can  smile  when  one 
speaks  to  him,  and  laughs  easily.  He  knows  the  history 
of  every  mode,  and  can  inform  you  from  which  of  the 
French  king's  wenches  our  wives  and  daughters  had  this 
manner  of  curling  their  hair,  that  way  of  placing  their 
hoods ;  whose  frailty  was  covered  by  such  a  sort  of  pet- 
ticoat, and  whose  vanity  to  shew  her  foot  made  that  part 
of  the  dress  so  short  in  such  a  year.  In  a  word,  all  his 
conversation  and  knowledge  has  been  in  the  female  world. 
As  other  men  of  his  age  will  take  notice  to  you  what  such 
a  minister  said  upon  such  and  such  an  occasion,  he  will 
tell  you,  when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  danced  at  court, 
such  a  woman  was  then  smitten,  another  was  taken  with 
him  at  the  head  of  his  troop  in  the  Park.  In  all  these 
important  relations,  he  has  ever  about  the  same  time 
received  a  kind  glance,  or  a  blow  of  a  fan,  from  some 
celebrated  beauty,  mother  of  the  present  Lord  such-a- 
one.  If  you  speak  of  a  young  commoner  that  said  a 
lively  thing  in  the  house,  he  starts  up,  '  He  has  good 
blood  in  his  veins,  Tom  Mirable  begot  him,  the  rogue 
cheated  me  in  that  affair,  that  young  fellow's  mother 
used  me  more  like  a  dog  than  any  woman  I  ever  made 
advances  to.'  This  way  of  talking  of  his,  very  much 
enlivens  the  conversation  among  us  of  a  more  sedate 
turn ;  and  I  find  there  is  not  one  of  the  company,  but 
myself,  who  rarely  speak  at  all,  but  speaks  of  him  as  of 
that  sort  of  man,  who  is  usually  called  a  well  bred  fine 

gen- 
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gentleman.     To  conclude  his  chara<5ler,  where  women 
are  not  concerned,  lie  is  an  honest  worthy  man. 

I  cannot  tell  whethei  I  am  to  account  him  whom  I 
am  next  to  speak  of,  as  one  of  our  company ;  for  he 
visits  us  but  seldom,  but  when  he  does,  it  adds  to  every 
man  else  a  new  enjojment  of  himself.  He  is  a  clergy- 
man, a  very  philosophic  man,  of  general  learning,  great 
sanftity  of  life,  and  the  most  exact  good  breeding.  He 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  of  a  very  weak  constitution, 
and  consequently  cannot  accept  of  such  cares  and  busi- 
ness as  preferments  in  his  funftion  would  oblige  him  to; 
he  IS  tlierefore  among  divines,  whnt  a  chamber-counsel- 
lor is  among  lawyers.  The  probity  of  his  mind,  and  the 
integrity  of  his  life,  create  him  followers,  as  being  elo- 
quent or  loud  advances  others.  He  seldom  introduces 
the  subjeft  he  speaks  upon  ;  but  we  are  so  far  gone  in 
yeiirs,  that  he  observes  when  he  is  among  us,  an  ear- 
nestness to  have  him  fall  on  some  divine  topic,  which  he 
alwaj's  treats  with  much  authority,  as  one  who  has  no 
interests  in  this  world,  as  one  who  is  hastening  to  the 
objfft  uf  all  his  wishes,  and  conceives  hope  from  his  de- 
cays and  infirmities.  These  are  my  ordinary  compa- 
nions. 

R. 


K(!. 
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SATURDAY,    MARCH  3,    I7IO-II. 


Et  quoi  quisque  fere  studio  devinftus  adhaeret, 
Aut  quibus  in  rebus  mulium  sumus  antu  morati, 
Atque  in  qua  ratione  fuit  contenta  magis  mens, 
In  somnis  eadem  plerumque  videmur  obire. 

LUCK.  1.  )v.  559. 

■■  "  What  studies  please,  what  most  delight, 

"  And  fill  men's  thoughts,  tliey  dream  them  o'er  at  night." 

CR  EECH. 

CONNECTION  OF  PUBLIC  CREDIT  WITH  THE  PROTESTANT 
SUCCESSION — AN  ALLEGORY.* 


In  one  of  my  late  rambles,  or  rather  speculations,  I 
looked  into  the  great  hall,  where  the  bank  is  kept,  and 
was  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  the  direftors,  secretaries, 
and  clerks,  with  all  the  other  members  of  that  wealthy 
corporation,  ranged~in  their  several  stations,  according 
to  the  parts  they  aft,  in  that  just  and  regular  economy. 
This  revived  in  my  memory  the  many  discourses  which 
I  had  both  read  and  heard,  concerning  the  decay  of  public 
credit,  with  the  methods  of  restoring  it,  and  which  in 
mj'  opinion  have  always  been  defective,  because  they 
have  always  been  made  with  an  eye  to  separate  interests 
and  party  principles. 

The  thoughts  of  the  day  gave  my  mind  employment 
for  the  whole  night,  so  that  I  fell  insensibly  into  a  kind 
of  methodical  dream,  which  disposed  all  my  contempla- 
tions into  a  vision  or  allegory,  or  what  else  the  reader 
shall  please  to  call  it. 

Me- 


*  This  Paper  shews  the  political  tenets  of  the  authors :  but 
they  soon  formed  a  resolution  of  admitting  no  party  doftrines,  to 
T\-b)ch  they  adhered  with  very  fcv  deviations. 
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Methouj;lit  I  returned  to  the  great  hall,  where  I  had 
been  the  morning  before,  but  to  my  surprise,  instead  of 
the  company  that  I  left  there,  I  saw  towards  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  a  beautiful  virgin,  seated  on  a  throne  of 
gold.  Her  name  (as  they  told  me)  was  Public  Credit. 
The  walls,  instead  of  being  adorned  with  pictures  and 
maps,  were  hung  with  many  a<5ls  of  parliament  written 
in  golden  letters.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was 
the  Magna  Charta,  with  the  AcT;  of  Uniformity  on 
the  right  hand,  and  the  A6^t  of  Toleration  on  the  left. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  was  the  A6t  of  Settlement, 
which  was  placed  full  in  the  eye  of  the  virgin  that  sat 
upon  the  throne.  Both  the  sides  of  the  hall  were  covered 
with  such  afts  of  parliament  as  had  been  made  for  the 
establishment  of  public  funds.  The  lady  seemed  to 
set  an  unspeakable  value  upon  these  several  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, insomuch  that  she  often  refreshed  her  eye  with 
them,  and  often  smiled  with  a  secretpleasure,  as  shelook- 
ed  upon  them;  but  at  the  same  time,  shewed  a  very  par- 
'  ticular  uneasiness,  if  she  saw  any  thing  approaching 
that  might  hurt  them.  She  appeared  indeed  infinitely 
timorous  in  all  her  behaviour:  and,  whether  it  was  from 
the  delicacy  of  her  constitution,  or  that  she  was  trou- 
bled with  vapours,  as  I  was  afterwards  told  by  one,  who 
I  found  ••vas  none  of  her  well-wishers,  she  changed  co- 
lour, and  startled  at  every  thing  she  heard.  She  was 
likewise  (as  I  afterwards  found)  a  greater  valetudinarian 
than  any  I  had  ever  met  with,  even  in  her  own  sex,  and 
subjeft  to  such  momentary  consumptions,  that  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  she  would  fall  away  from  the 
most  florid  complexion,  and  most  healthful  state  of  body, 
and  wither  into  a  skeleton.  Her  recoveries  were  often 
as  sudden  as  her  decays,  insomuch  that  she  would  revive 
in  a  moment  out  of  a  wasting  distemper,  into  a  habit  of 
the  highest  health  and  vigour. 

I  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  observing  these 
quick  turns  and  changes  in  her  constitution.  There  sat 
at  her  feet  a  couple  of  secretaries,  who  received  eveiry 

hour 
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hour  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  the  one  or 
theother  of  them  was  perpetually  reading  to  her;  accord- 
ing to  the  news  she  heard,  to  which  she  was  exceedingly- 
attentive,  she  changed  colour,  and  discovered  many 
symptoms  of  health  or  sickness. 

Behind  the  throne  was  a  prodigious  heap  of  bags  of 
money,  which  were  piled  upon  one  another  so  high  that 
they  touched  the  ceiling.  The  floor,  on  her  right  hand, 
and  on  her  left,  was  covered  with  vast  sums  of  gold, 
that  rose  up  in  pyramids  on  either  side  of  her.  But  this 
I  did  not  so  much  wonder  at,  when  I  heard  upon  enqui- 
ry, that  she  had  the  same  virtue  in  her  touch,  which  the 
poets  tell  us  a  Lydian  king  was  formerly  possessed  of: 
and  that  she  could  convert  whatever  she  pleased  into 
that  precious  metal. 

After  a  little  dizziness  and  confused  hurry  of  thought, 
which  a  man  often  meets  ^yith  in  a  dream,  methought 
the  hall  was  alarmed,  the  doors  flew  open,  and  there  en- 
tered half  a  dozen  of  the  most  hideous  phantoms  that  I 
had  ever  seen  (even  in  a  dream)  before  that  time.  They 
came  in  two  by  two,  though  matched  in  the  most  dis- 
sociable manner,  and  mingled  together  ip  a  kind  of  dance. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  their  habits  and  persons, 
for  which  reason  I  shall  only  inform  my  reader,  that 
the  first  couple  were  Tyranny  and  Anarch)^,  the  se- 
cond were  Bigotry  and  Atheism,  the  third  the  Genius  of 
a  Commonwealth,  and  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,*  whose  name  I  could  not  learn.  He 
had  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  which  in  the  dance  he 
often  brandished  at  the  Aft  of  Settlement;  and  a  citizen, 
who  stood  by  me,  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  he  saw  a 
spunge  f  in  his  left  hand.  The  dance  of  so  many  jar- 
ring natures  put  me  in  mind  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
earth,  in  the  Rehearsal,  that  danced  together  for  no 
other  end  but  to  eclipse  one  another. 

The 

*  James,  son  of  James  II.  and  representative  of  the  Stuart 
family,  born  June  10th,  1688,  then  in  the  23d  year  of  his*ge, 
+  To  wipe  out  the  national  debt. 
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The  reader  will  easily  suppose,  by  what  has  been  be- 
fore said,  that  the  lady  on  the  throne  would  have  been 
almost  frighiv-d  to  distraiflion,  had  she  seen  but  any  one 
of  tht)se  spectres;  what  then  must  have  been  her  con- 
dition when  she  saw  them  all  in  a  body  ?  She  fainted  and 
died  away  at  the  sight. 

Et  ncquc  jam  color  est  misto  candore  rubor! ; 
Ncc  vigor  &  viies,  &<iua;  modo  visi  placebant; 

Ncc  corpus  remanet 

OVID.  MET.  iii.  491. 


-"  Her  spirits  faint, 


"  Her  blooming  cheeks  assume  a  palid  teint, 
"  And  scarce  her  form  remains." 

1  here  was  as  great  a  change  in  the  hill  of  money- 
bags, and  the  heaps  of  money,  the  former  shrinking  and 
falling  into  so  many  empty  bags,  that  1  now  found,  not 
above  a  tenth  part  of  them  had  been  filled  with  money. 

1  he  rest  that  took  up  the  same  space,  and  made  the 
same  figure,  as  the  bags  that  were  really  filled  with  mo- 
ney, had  been  blown  up  with  air,  and  called  into  my 
memory  the  bags  full  of  wind,  which  Homer  tells  us,  his 
hero  received  as  a  present  from  ^olus.  The  great  heaps 
of  gold  on  either  side  the  throne,  now  appeared  to  be 
only  heaps  of  paper,  or  little  piles  of  notched  sticks, 
bound  up  together  in  bundles,  like  Bath-faggots. 

Whilst  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden  desolation  that  had 
been  made  before  me,  the  whole  scene  vanished.  In  the 
room  of  the  frightful  spe6lres,  there  now  entered  a  se- 
cond dance  of  apparitions  very  agreeably  matched  to- 
gether, and  made  up  of  very  amiable  phantoms.  The 
first  pair  was  Liberty,  with  Monarchy  at  her  right  hand; 
the  second  was  Moderation,  leading  in  Religion ;  and  the 
third  aperson*  whom  I  had  never  seen,  with  the  Genius 
of  Great-Britain.     At  the  first  entrance  the  lady  revived, 

the 
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the  bags  swelled  to  their  former  bulk,  the  pile  of  faggots 
and  heaps  of  paper  changed  into  pyramids  of  guineas  : 
and  for  my  own  part  I  was  so  transported  with  joy,  that 
I  awaked,  though  I  must  confess,  I  would  fain  have  fallen 
asleep  again,   to  have  closed  my  Vision,  if  I  could  have 

done  it. 

C. 


NO-  4. 
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-Egregii  mortalem  altique  silentii  ? 

HOR.  Z  SAT.  vi.  5S' 

*'  One  of  uncommon  silence  and  reserve." 


SPECTATOR  S    FLAX. 


An  author,  when  he  first  appears  in  the  world,  is  very 
apt  to  believe  it  has  nothing  to  think  of  but  his  perfor- 
mances. With  a  good  share  of  this  vanity  in  mj'  heart, 
I  made  it  my  business  these  three  days  to  listen  after  my 
own  fame ;  and  as  I  have  sometimes  met  v.  ith  circum- 
stances which  did  not  displease  me,  I  have  been  encoun- 
tered by  others,  which  gave  me  much  mortification.  It 
is  incredible  to  think,  how  empty  I  have  in  this  time 
observed  some  part  of  the  species  to  be,  what  mere 
blanks  they  are  when  they  first  come  abroad  in  the 
morning,  how  utterly  they  are  at  a  stand,  until  they  are 
set  a  gomg  by  some  paragraph  in  a  newspaper. 

Such  persons  are  very  acceptable  to  a  young  author,  for 
they  desire  no  more  in  any  thing  but  to  be  new,  to  be 

VOL.  I.  c  agreeable. 
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a^^reeable.  If  I  found  consolation  among  such  ,1  was  as 
much  tlisqnieteti  by  the  incapacity  of  others.  These  are 
mortals  who  have  a  certain  curiosity  without  power  of 
refle(^tion,  and  perused  my  Papers  like  Spe<^tators  rather 
than  Readers.  But  there  is  solltle  pleasure  in  enquiries 
that  sonearly  concern  ourselves  (it  being  the  worst  way 
in  the  world  to  fiime,  to  be  too  anxious  about  it)  that 
upon  the  whole,  I  resolved  for  the  future  to  go  on  in 
my  ordinary  way;  and  without  too  much  fear  or  hope 
about  the  business  of  reputation,  to  be  very  careful  of 
the  design  of  my  adlions,  but  very  negligent  of  the  con- 
sequences of  them. 

It  is  an  endless  and  frivolous  puisuit  to  a(5l  by  any 
other  rule,  than  the  care  of  satisfying  our  own  minds  in 
what  we  do.  One  would  think  a  silent  man,  who  con- 
cerned himself  with  no  one  breathing,  should  be  verj- 
little  liable  to  misinterpretations;  and  yet  I  remember  I 
was  once  taken  up  for  a  Jesuit,  for  no  other  reason  but 
my  profound  taciturnity.  It  is  from  this  misfortune, 
that  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  I  have  ever  since  affefted 
crowds.  He  who  comes  into  assemblies  only  to  gratify 
his  curiosity,  andnot  to  make  a  figure,  enjoys  the  plea- 
sures of  retirement  in  a  more  exquisite  degree,  than  he 
possibl}- could  in  his  closet;  the  lover,  the  ambitious,  and 
the  miser,  are  followed  thither  by  a  worse  crowd  than 
any  they  can  withdraw  from.  To  be  exempt  from  the 
passions  with  which  others  are  tormented,  is  the  only 
pleasing  solitude.  I  can  verj- justly  say  with  the  an- 
cient sage,  "  I  am  never  less  alone  than  when  alone." 

As  I  am  insignificant  to  the  company  in  public 
places,  and  as  it  is  visible  I  do  not  come  thither  as  most 
do,  to  shew  myself,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pre- 
tend to  make  an  appearance,  and  have  often  as  kind  looks 
from  well  dressed  gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  a  poet  would 
bestow  upon  one  of  his  audience.  There  are  so  many 
gratifications  which  attend  this  public  sort  of  obscuritj-, 
that  some  little  distastes  I  daily  receive  have  lost  their 
anguish ;  and  I  did  the  other  day,  without  the  least  dis- 
pleasure. 
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pleasure,  overhear  one  say  of  me,  "  that  strange  fellow!", 
and  another  answer,  "  1  have  known  the  fellow's  face 
these  twelve  years,  and  co  must  you  ;  hut  I  believe 
3'^ou  are  the  first  that  everaslced  whohe  was."  There  are, 
I  must  confess,  many  to  whom  my  person  is  as  well 
known  as  that  of  their  nearest  relations,  who  give 
themselves  no  farther  trouble  about  calling  me  by  my 
name  or  quality,  but  speak  of  me  ver}?-  currently  by  the 
appellation  of  Mr.  What  d'ye  call  him. 

To  make  up  for  these  trivial  disadvantages,  I  have  the 
highest  satisfaction  of  beholding  all  nature  with  an  un- 
prejudiced eye;  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  men's 
passions  or  interests,  I  can  with  the  greater  sagacity 
consider  their  talents,  maimers,  failings,  and  merits. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  those  who  want  any  one  sense, 
possess  the  others  with  greater  force  and  vivacit5^ — 
Thus  my  want  of,  or  rather  resignation  of  speech,  gives 
me  all  the  advantages  of  a  dumb  man.  I  have,  me- 
thinks,  a  more  than  ordinary  penetration  in  seeing;  and 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  looked  into  the  highest  and 
lowest  of  mankind,  and  make  shrewd  guesses,  without 
being  admitted  to  their  conversation,  zt  the  inm.ost 
thoughts  and  refleftions  of  all  whom  I  behold.  It  is 
from  hence  that  good  cr  ill  fortune  has  no  manner  of 
force  towards  aft"e6ting  my  judgment.  I  see  men  flou- 
rishing in  courts,  and  lar.guishiiig  in  jails,  without  be- 
ing prejudiced  from  their  circumstances  to  their  favour 
or  disadvantage  ;  but  from  their  inward  manner  of  bear- 
ing their  condition,  often  pity  the  prosperous,  and  ad- 
mire the  unhappy. 

Those  who  converse  with  the. dumb,  know  from 
the  turn  of  their  eyes,  and  the  changes  of  their  counte- 
nance, their  sentiments  of  the  objects  before  them.  I 
have  indulged  my  silence  to  such  an  extravagance,  that 
the  few  who  are  intimate  with  me,  answer  my  smiles 
with  concurrent  sentences,  and  argue  to  the  very  point 
I  shaked  rny  head  at,  without  my  speaking.  Will 
IlnxEYCOMB  was  verj^  entertaivV'^g  the  other  night  at 

c  2  a  play> 
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a  play,  lo  a  gentleman  who  sat  on  his  right  hand, 
while  I  was  at  his  left.  The  gentleman  believed  Will 
was  talking  to  himself,  when  upon  my  looking  with 
great  approbation  at  a  young  tiling  in  a  box  before  us, 
he  said,  "  I  am  quite  of  another  opinion.  She  has,  I  will 
allow,  a  very  pleasing  aspect;,  but  methinks,  that  sim- 
plicity in  her  countenance  is  rather  childish  than  inno- 
cent." When  1  observed  her  a  second  time,  he  said,  "  I 
grant  her  dress  is  very  becoming,  but  perhaps  the 
merit  of  that  choice  is  owing  to  her  mother ;  for  though, 
continued  he,  1  allow  a  beauty  to  be  as  much  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  elegance  of  her  dress,  as  a  wit  for  that 
of  his  language;  yet  if  she  has  stolen  the  colour  of  her 
ribbands  from  another,  or  had  advice  about  her  trim- 
mings, I  shall  not  allow  her  the  praise  of  dress,  any 
more  than  I  would  call  a  plagiary  an  author."  When  I 
threw  my  eye  towards  the  next  woman  to  her.  Will 
spoke  what  I  looked,  according  to  his  romantic  imagi- 
nation, in  the  following  manner; 

"*13eho]d,  you  who  dare,  that  charming  virgin;  be- 
hold the  beauty  of  her  person  chastised  by  the  inno- 
cence of  her  thoughts.  Chastity,  good-nature,  and  affa- 
bility, are  the  graces  that  play  in  her  countenance;  she 
knows  she  is  handsome,  but  she  knows  she  is  good. 
Conscious  beautj'  adorned  with  conscious  virtue!  What 
a  spirit  is  there  in  those  eyes!  What  a  bloom  in  that 
person  !  How  is  the  whole  woman  expressed  in  her  ap- 
pearance !  Her  air  has  the  beauty  of  motion,  and  her 
look  the  force  of  language." 

It  was  prudence  to  turn  away  my  eyes  from  this  ob- 
ject, and  therefore  1  turned  them  to  the  thoughtless  crea- 
tures who  make  up  the  lump  of  that  sex,  and  move  a 
knowing  eye  no  more  than  the  portraits  of  insignifi- 
cant people  by  ordinary  painters,  which  are  but  pidlures 
of  pidlures. 

Thus  the  working  of  my  own  mind  is  the  general  en- 
tertainment of  my  life;  I  never  enter  into  the  commerce 
of  discourse  with  any  but  my  particular  friends,  and  not 

in 
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in  public  even  with  them.     Such  an  habit  lias  perhaps 
raised  in  me  uncommon  reflexions ;  but  this  effeft  I  can- 
not communicate  but  by  my  writings.    As  my  pleasures 
are  almost  wholly  confined  to  those  of  the  sight,    I  take 
it  for  a  peculiar  liappiness  that  I  have  always  had  an  easy 
and  familiar  admittance  to  the  fair  sex.       If  1    never 
praised  or  flattered,  I  never  belied  or  coiitradifted  them. 
As  these  compose  lialf  the  world,  and  are,  by  the  just 
complaisance  and  gallantry  of  our  nation,  the  more  pow- 
erful part  of  our  people,  I  shall  dedicate  a  considerable 
share  of  these  my  Speculations  to  their  service,  and 
shall  lead  the  young  through  all  the  becoming  duties  of 
virginity,  marriage,  and  widowhood.    When  it  is  a  wo- 
man's day,  in  my  works,    I  shall  endeavour  at  a  style 
and  air  suitable  to  their  understanding.    When  I  say  this, 
I  must  be  understood  to  mean,  that  I  shall  not  lower  but 
exalt  the  subjedls  I  treat  upon.    Discourse  for  their  en- 
tertainment, is  not  to  be  debased,    but  refined.    A  man 
may  appear  learned  without  talking  sentences,  as  in  his 
ordinary  gesture  he  discovers  he  can  dance,  though  he 
does  not  cut  capers.     In  a  word,  I  shall  take  it  for  the 
greatest  glory  of  my  work,    if  among  reasonable  wo- 
men this  Paper  may  furnish  Tea-Table-Talk.  In  or- 
der to  it,  I  shall  treat  on  matters  which  relate  to  females, 
as  they  are  concerned  to  approach  or  fly  from  the  other 
sex,  or  as  they  are  tied  to  them  by  blood,    interest,  or 
afFe6tion.      Upon  this  occasion  I  think  it  but  reasonable 
to  declare,  that  whatever  skill  I  may  have  in  Specula- 
tion,   I  shall  never  betray  what  the  eyes  of  lovers  say 
to  each  other  in  my  presence.     At  the  same  time  I  shall 
not  think  myself  obliged,  by  this  promise,  to  conceal  any 
false  protestations  v.fhich  I  observe  made  by  glances  in 
public  assemblies;    but  endeavour  to  make  both  sexes 
appear  in  their  conduct  what  they  are  in  their  hearts. 
By  this  means,  love,   during  the  time  of  my  Specula- 
tions,   shall  be    carried  on  with  the  same  sincerity  as 
any  other  affair  of  less    consideration.     As  this  is  the 
greatest  concern,  men  shall  be  from  henceforth  liable  to 
c  3  the 
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the  greatest  reproach  for  mibbihaviour  in  it.  Falsehood 
in  love  shall  hereafter  bear  a  blacker  aspec^t  than  infide- 
lity in  friendship,  or  villany  in  business.  For  this 
great  and  good  rtid,  all  breaches  against  that  noble  pas- 
sion, the  cement  of  society',  shall  h:  severely  examined. 
But  this,  and  all  other  matters  loosely  hinted  at  now> 
and  in  my  former  Papers,  shall  have  their  proper  place 
ui  my  following  Discourses.  The  present  writing  is 
only  to  admonish  the  world,  that  they  shall  not  find  me 
an  idle,  but  a  busy  Spectator.  R. 


N°-    5, 


TUESDAY,    iMARClI    6,    I7IO-II. 


Spedatum  admissi  risum  leneatis  ? 

HOR.    AFS    POET.    V.    5. 

"    Admitted  to  the  sight,  would  you  not  laugh  ?" 


ITALIAN    OPERA    RIDICULED. 


An  Opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly  lavish 
in  its  decorations,  as  its  only  design  is  to  gratify  the 
senses,  and  keep  up  an  indolent  attention  in  the  audi- 
ence. Common  sense  however  requires,  that  there  should 
be  nothing  in  the  scenes  and  machines,  which  may  ap- 
pear childish  and  absurd.  How  would  the  wits  of  king 
Charles's  time  have  laughed,  to  have  seen  Nicolixi  ex- 
posed to  a  tempest  in  robes  of  ermin,  and  sailing  in  an 
open  boat  upon  a  sea  of  paste-board  ?  What  a  field  of  rail- 
lery would  they  have  been  led  into,  had  they  been  enter- 
tained with  painted  dragons  spitting  wild-fire,  enchant- 
ed chariots  drawn  by  Flanders  mares,  and  real  cascades 

in 
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in  artificial  landscapes  ?  A  little  skill  in  criticism  would 
inform  us,  that  shadows  and  realities  ought  not  to  be 
mixed  together  in  the  same  piece;  and  that  the  scenes 
which  are  designed  as  the  representations  of  nature 
should  be  filled  with  resemblances,  and  not  with  the 
things  themselves.  If  one  would  represent  a  wide  cham- 
paign countiy  filled  with  herds  and  flocks,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  draw  the  country  only  upon  the  scenes, 
and  to  crowd  several  parts  of  the  stage  with  sheep  and- 
oxen.  Ihis  is  joiinng  together  inconsistencies,  and 
making  the  decoration  partly  real  and  partly  imaginarj'. 
I  would  recommendwhat  I  have  here  said,  to  the  direc- 
tors, as  well  as  to  the  admirers  of  our  modern  Opera. 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  streets  about  a  fortnightago, 
I  saw  an  ordinary  fellow  carrying  a  cage  full  of  little 
birds  upon  his  shoulder;,  and,  as  I  was  wondering  with 
myself  what  use  he  would  put  them  to,  he  was  met 
very  luckily  by  an  acquaintance,  who  had  the  same  cu- 
riositj".  Upon  his  asking  what  he  had  upon  his  shoul- 
der, he  told  him  that  he  had  been  buying  sparrows  for 
the  Opera.  "  Sparrows  for  the  Opera !"  says  his  friend,' 
licking  his  lips — "what,  are  the)-  to  be  roasted?"  "  Noy 
no,"  says  the  other,  "  they  are  to  enter  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  a6f,  and  to  fly  about  the  stage." 

This  strange  dialogue  awakened  my  curiosity  so  far, 
that  I  immediately  bought  the  Opera,  by  which  means 
1  perceived  the  sparrow  s  were  to  aft  the  part  of  sing- 
ing-birds in  a  delightful  grove;  though  upon  a  nearer 
enquiry  I  found  the  sparrows  put  the  same  .trick  upon 
the  audience,  that  Sir  Martin  Mar-all*  praftised 
upon  his  mistress:  for  though  they  flew  in  sight,  the 
music  proceeded  from  a  concert  of  flagelets  and  bird- 
c  4  calls 


*  This  comedy,  which  is  borrowed  from  Ou in AULT  and 
Mo  I.I  ERE,  is  entered  at  Stationers  Hall  as  the  produftion  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  That  nobleman,  conscious  of  its  unfit- 
ness for  stage  representation,  requested  Dryden  to  put  the  finish- 
ing hand  to  it;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  it  has  been  ever  since 
classed  among  the  Works  of  that  Poet. 
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calls  ^v}lich  were  planted  behind  the  scenes.  At  the 
same  time  I  made  this  discovery,  I  found,  by  the  dis- 
course of  the  a<5lors,  that  there  were  great  designs  on 
foot  for  the  improvement  of  the  Opera;  that  it  had  been 
proposed  to  break  down  a  part  of  the  w:ill,  and  to  sur- 
prise the  audience  with  a  party  of  an  hundred  horse,  and 
that  there  was  aftually  a  projeft  of  bringing  the  New- 
Kiver  into  the  house,  to  be  employed  in  jetteaus  and 
water-works.  This  projeft,  as  I  have  since  heard,  is 
postponed  till  the  Summer  season ;  when  it  is  thought 
the  coolness  that  proceeds  from  fountains  and  cascades 
will  be  more  acceptable  and  refreshing  to  people  of  qua- 
lity. In  the  mean  time,  to  find  out  a  more  agreeable 
entertainment  for  the  Winter  season,  the  Opera  of  Ri- 
NALDO  is  filled  with  thunder  and  lightning,  illumina- 
tions and  fire-works;  which  the  audience  may  look 
upon  without  catching  cold,  and  indeed  without  much 
danger  of  being  burnt ;  for  there  are  several  engines 
filled  with  water,  and  ready  to  play  at  a  minute's  warn- 
ing, in  case  any  such  accident  should  happen.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  a  very  great  friendship  for  the  owner 
of  this  theatre,  I  hope  that  he  has  been  wise  enough  to 
insure  his  house  before  he  wou  d  let  this  Opera  be  a6led 
in  it. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  those  scenes  should  be  very 
surprising,  which  were  contrived  by  two  poets  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  raised  by  two  magicians  of  diffe- 
rent sexes.  Armida  (as  we  are  told  in  the  argument) 
was  an  Amazonian  enchantress,and  poor  Signior  Cassani 
(as  we  learn  from  the  persons  represented)  a  Christian 
conjuror  (Mago  Cor/stiuno).  I  must  confess,  lam  very 
much  puzzled  to  find  how  an  Amazon  should  be  versed 
in  the  black  art,  or  how  a  good  Christian,  for  such  is 
the  part  of  the  magician,  should  deal  with  the  devil.  * 
To 

*  Some  have  imputed  the  strictures  on  Operas  by  Mr.  Add'- 
SON  to  resentment,  on  accc  ur.t  of  the  bad  success  of  Rosamond. 
A  man  ot  taste  and  humour  needs  not  the  spur  of  icscutraent  to 
expose  absurdity. 
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To  consider  the  poet  after  the  conjurers,  I  shall  give 
you  a  taste  of  the  Italian  from  the  first  lines  of  his  pre- 
face. Eccotti,  benigno  lettor,  iin  parto  di  pocbe  sero,  cbe 
se  ben  eato  di  nottCf  non  e  pero  aborto  di  tencbre,  ma  si 
fura  conoscere  Jig lio  d'AvoLLO  con  qualcbe  raggio  di  Par- 
nasse.  "  Behold,  gentle  reader,  the  birth  of  a  few  even- 
ings, which,  though  it  be  the  offsprings  of  the  night, 
is  not  the  abortive  of  darkness,  but  will  make  itself 
known  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo,  with  a  certain  ray  of  Par- 
nassus." He  afterwards  proceeds  to  call  Mynheer  Han- 
del the  Orpheus  of  our  age,  and  to  acquaint  us,  in  the 
same  sublimity  of  stile,  that  he  composed  this  Opera  in 
a  fortnight.  Such  are  the  wits  to  whose  tastes  we  so  am- 
bitiously conform  ourselves.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the 
finest  writers  among  the  modern  Italians  express  them- 
selves in  such  a  florid  form  of  words,  and  such  tedious 
circumlocutions,  as  are  used  by  none  but  pedants  in  our 
own  country ;  and  at  the  same  time  fill  their  writings: 
with  such  poor  imaginations  and  conceits,  as  our  youths 
are  ashamed  of,  before  they  have  been  two  years  at  the 
university.  Some  may  be  apt  to  think  that  it  is  the  dif- 
ference of  genius  which  produces  this  difference  in  the 
works  of  the  two  nations ;  but  to  shew  there  is  nothing 
in  this,  if  we  look  into  the  writings  of  the  old  Italians, 
such  as  Cicero  and  Virgil,  we  shall  find  that  the  English 
writers,  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  expressing  them- 
selves, resemble  those  authors  much  more  than  the 
modern  Italians  pretend  to  do.  And  as  for  the  poet 
himself,  from  whom  the  dreams  of  this  Opera*  are  taken, 
I  must  entirely  agree  with  Monsieur  Boileau,  that  one 
Verse  in  Virgil  is  worth  all  the  clinquant  or  tinsel  of 
Tasso. 

But  to  return  to  the  sparrows;  there  have  besn  so 
many  flights  of  them  let  loose  in  this  Opera,  that  it  is 

feared 


*  RiNALDO,  an  opera,  8vo.  1711.  The  plan  by  A.a.ron 
Hill  ;  the  Italian  words  by  Sign.  G.  Rossi ;  and  the  music  by 
Handel. 
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tVareil  the  lioure  will  never  get  rid  of  them;  and  that 
in  other  plays  they  may  make  their  entrance  in  very 
wrong  and  injproper  scenes,  so  :is  to  be  seen  fl\  iiig  in 
a  lady's  bed-chamber,  or  perching  upon  a  king's  throne; 
besides  the  inconveniences  which  the  heads  of  the  audi- 
ence may  sometimes  suffer  from  them.  I  am  credibly 
informed,  thi;t  there  was  once  a  design  of  casting  into  an 
Opera  the  story  of  \N' HI TTiNGTON  and  his  Cat,  and  that  in 
order  to  it,  there  had  been  got  together  a  great  quan- 
tity of  mice;  but  Mr.  Rich,  the  proprietor  of  the  play- 
liouse,  very  prudently  considered  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  cat  to  kill  them  all,  and  that  conseqently 
the  princes  of  the  stage  might  be  as  much  infested  with 
mice  as  the  prince  of  the  island  was  before  the  cafs  ar- 
rival upon  it ;  for  which  reason  he  would  not  permit  it 
to  be  a(5led  in  his  house.  And  indeed  I  cannot  blame 
him:  for,  as  he  said  very  well  upon  that  occasion,  I  do 
:iot  hear  that  an)' of  the  performers  in  our  Opera  pretend 
to  equal  the  famous  pied  pipe;,*  who  made  all  the  mice 
of  a  great  town  in  Germany  follow  hi?  music,  and  by 
that  means  cleared  the  place  of  those  little  noxious  ani-- 
irials. 

Jjefore  I  dismiss  this  Paper,  I  must  inform  my  reader 
that  1  hear  there  is  a  treaty  on  foot  between  London  and 
VV^jsE  (who  will  be  appointed  gardeners  of  the  play- 
house)to  furnish  the  Opera  of  Kixaldo  and  Armida  with 
an  orange-grove ;  and  that  the  next  time  it  is  acted,  the 
singing-birds  will  be  personated  by  tom-tits :  the  un- 
dertakers being  resolved  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  mo- 
ne}-  for  the  gratification  of  the  audience.  C. 


*  Hamelen  was  very  much  infested  by  rats  and  mice.  The 
pi rd  piper,  by  the  melody  of  his  instrument,  allured  them  to  a  river, 
in  wliich  they  were  all  drowned. 
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Credcbant  hoc  grande  nefas,  &  morte  piandum, 

Si  juvenis  vetulo  non  assurrexcrat 

juv.   SAT.  xiii.   54.. 

"  'Twas  impious  then,  so  much  was  agercvei'd, 

"  For  youth  to  keep  their  seats  when  an  old  man  appear'd." 


DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    KNOWLEDGE    AND     PUACTICE 
OF    DUTY. 


I  KNOW  no  evil  under  the  sun  so  great  as  the  abuse  of 
the  Understanding,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  vice  more 
common.  It  has  diffused  itself  through  both  sexes  and 
all  qualities  of  mankind,  and  there  is  hardly  that  peison 
to  be  found,  who  is  not  more  concerned  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  wit  and  sense,  than  of  honesty  and  virtue.  But 
this  unhappy  affeftation  of  being  wise  rather  than  ho- 
nest, witty  than  good-natured,  is  the  source  of  most  of 
the  ill  habits  of  life.  Such  false  inipressions  are  owing 
to  the  abandoned  writings  of  men  of  wit,  and  the  auk- 
ward  imitation  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

For  this  reason  Sir  Roger  was  saying  last  night,  that 
he  was  of  opinion  none  but  men  of  fine  parts  deserve  to 
be  hanged.  The  reflections  of  such  men  are  so  delicate 
upon  all  occurrences  which  they  are  concerned  in,  that 
they  should  be  exposed  to  more  than  ordinary  irifiniy 
and  punishment,  for  offending  against  such  quick  .admo- 
nitions as  their  own  souls  give  them,  and  blLmti;;g  the 
fine  edge  of  their  minds  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  are 
no  more  shocked  at  vice  and  folly,  than  men  of  slower 

capacities. 
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cnpacitics.  There  is  no  greater  monster  in  being,  than 
a  very  ill  man  of  great  parts.  He  lives  like  a  man  in  a 
pal-^y,  with  one  side  of  him  dead.  While  perhaps  he  en- 
joys the  satisfaftion  of  luxury,  of  wealth,  of  ambition,  he 
lias  lost  the  taste  of  good-will,  of  friendship,  of  inno- 
cence. Scarecrow,  the  beggar  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Kields. 
who  disabled  himself  in  his  right  leg,  and  asks  alms 
all  day  to  get  himself  a  warm  supper  and  a  trull  at  night, 
is  not  half  so  despicable  a  wretch,  as  such  a  man  of  sense. 
1  he  beggar  has  no  relish  aI)ove  sensations ;  he  finds  rest 
more  agreeable  than  motion;  and  while  he  has  a  warm 
fire  and  his  doxy,  never  reflefts  that  he  deserves  to  be 
whipped.  "  Every  man  who  terminates  his  satisfactions 
and  enjoyments  within  the  supply  of  his  own  necessities 
and  passions,  is,  says  Sir  Roger,  in  my  eye,  as  poor  a 
rogue  as  Scarecrow.  But,  continued  he,  for  the  loss  of 
public  and  prixate  virtue,  we  are  beholden  to  your  men 
of  parts  forscoth;  it  is  with  them  no  matter  what  is  donei 
-to  it  be  done  with  an  air.  But  to  me,  who  am  so  whim- 
sical in  a  corrupt  age  as  to  a<St  according  to  nature  and 
reason,  a  selfish  man,  in  the  most  shining  circumstance 
and  equipage,  appears  in  the  same  condition  with  the 
fellow  above-mentioned,  but  more  contemptible  in  pro- 
portion to  what  more  he  robs  the  public  of,  and  enjoys 
above  him.  I  lay  it  down  therefore  for  a  rule,  that  the 
whole  man  is  to  move  together ;  that  every  aftion  of 
any  importance  is  to  have  a  prosper  of  public  good; 
and  that  the  general  tendency  of  our  indifferent  aftions 
ought  to  be  r-greeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  of  religion, 
of  good  breeding;  witb.oul  this,  a  man,  as  1  before  have 
hinted,  is  hopping  instead  of  walking,  he  is  not  in  his  entire 
and  proper  motion." 

\\'hiie  the  honest  knight  was  thus  bewildering  himself 
in  good  start«,  I  looked  attentively  upon  him,  which 
made  him,  I  thought,  colleft  his  mind  a  little.  '*  What  I 
aim  at,  says  he,  is  to  represent,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  to 
polish  our  Understandings,  and  negle6l  our  Manners,  is 
of  all  things  the  most  inexcusable.  Reason  should  go- 
vern 
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\'ern  passion,  but  instead  of  that,  you  see,  it  is  often 
subservient  to  it ;  and,  as  unaccountable  as  one  would 
think  it,  a  wise  man  is  not  always  a  good  man."  This 
degeneracy  is  not  only  the  guilt  of  particular  persons, 
but  also  at  some  times  of  a  whole  people ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  appear  upon  examination,  that  the  most  polite 
ages  are  the  least  virtuous.  This  may  be  attributed  to 
the  folly  of  admitting  wit  and  learning  as  merit  ui  them- 
selves, without  considering  the  application  of  them.  By 
this  means  it  becomes  a  rule,  not  so  much  to  regard 
what  we  do,  as  how  we  do  it.  But  this  false  beauty 
will  not  pass  upon  men  of  honest  minds  and  true  taste. 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore*  says,  with  as  much  good 
sense  as  virtue,  "  It  is  a  mighty  shame  and  dishonour 
to  employ  excellent  faculties  and  abundance  of  wit,  to 
humour  and  please  men  in  their  vices  and  follies.  The 
great  enemy  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  his  wit  and 
angelic  faculties,  is  the  most  odious  being  in  the  whole 
creation."  He  goes  on  soon  after  to  say  very  gene- 
rously, that  he  undertook  the  writing  of  his  poem,f 
"  to  rescue  the  Muses  out  of  the  hands  of  ravishers,  to 
restore  them  to  their  sweet  and  chaste  mansions,  and  to 
engage  them  in  an  employment  suitable  to  their  dig- 
nity." This  certainly  ought  to  be  the  purpose  of  every 
man  who  appears  in  public,  and  whoever  does  not  pro- 
ceed upon  that  foundation,  injures  his  country  as  fast 
as  he  succeeds  m  his  studies.  When  modesty  ceases  to  be 
the  chief  ornament  of  one  sex,  and  integrity  of  the 
ether,  society  is  upon  a  wrong  basis,  and  we  shall  be 

ever 


*  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  an  eminent  physician,  and  a 
volun-iinous  poet  ;  chiefly  known  to  posterity  from  the  ridicule 
thrown  on  his  works  by  Swif  T  and  Pope.  Tho'  Sir  Richard 
unhappily  betook  himself  to  Epic  poetry,  for  which  he  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  adapted  ;  yet  were  his  poems  by  no  means  so  despica- 
ble as  these  wits  represent.  They  quote  the  very  worst  parts  as  spe- 
cimens  of  the  whole. 

t  Creation.  OF  this  poem,  by  Blackmore,  Do3cr 
Johnson  says,  it  wanted  neither  harmony  of  number,  Jiccuracy  of 
tbouoht,  nor  elegance  of  diftion. 
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ever  after,  without  rules  to  guide  our  judgment  in  wliat 
is  really  becoming  and  ornamental.  Nature  and  reason 
dirert  one  thing,  passion  and  humour  another.  To  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  these  two  latter,  is  going  into  a  road 
that  is  both  endless  and  intricate;  when  we  pursue  the 
other,  our  passage  is  delightful,  and  what  we  aim  at 
easily  attainable. 

1  do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present  as  polite 
a  nation  as  any  in  the  wor'tl;  but  any  man  who  thinks, 
can  easily  see,  that  the  alfeftation  of  being  gay  and  in 
fashion,  has  very  near  eaten  up  our  good  sense,  and  our 
religion.  Is  there  any  thing  so  just,  as  that  mode  and 
gallantry  should  be  built  upon  exerting  ourselves  in 
what  is  proper  and  agreeabie  to  the  institutions  of  jus- 
tice and  piety  among  us?  And  y3t  is  there  any  thing 
more  common,  than  tliat  we  run  in  perfeft  contradiction 
to  them  ?  All  which  is  supported  by  no  other  pretension, 
than  that  it  is  done  with  what  we  call  a  good  grace. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  held  laudable  or  becoming,  but 
what  nature  itselfshould  prompt  us  to  think  so.  Respeft 
to  all  kind  of  superiors  is  founded,  I  think,  upon  in- 
stinct; and  yet  what  is  so  ridiculous  as  age?  I  make 
this  abrubt  transition  to  the  mention  of  this  vice  more 
than  any  other,  in  order  to  introduce  a  little  story, 
which  1  think  a  pretty  instance,  that  the  most  polite  age 
is  in  danger  of  being  the  most  vicious. 

"  It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public  represen- 
tation of  some  play  e.xhibited  in  honour  of  the  common- 
wealth, that  an  old  gentleman  came  too  late  for  a  place 
suit,  ble  to  his  age  and  quality.  Many  of  the  young 
gentlemen  who  observed  the  difficulty  and  confusion 
he  was  in,  made  signs  to  him  that  they  would  accom- 
modate him  if  he  came  where  they  sat.  The  good 
man  bustled  through  the  crowd  accordingly;  but  when 
he  came  to  the  .'^eats  to  which  he  was  invited,  the  jest 
was  to  sit  close  and  expose  him,  as  he  stood,  out  of 
countenance,  to  tlie  whole  audience.  The  frolic  went 
round  the  Athenian  benches.      But  on  those  occasions, 

there 
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there  were  also  particular  places  assigned  for  foreigners. 
When  the  good  man  skulked  towards  the  boxes  ap- 
pointed for  the  Lacedemonians,  that  honest  people, 
morevirtuous  than  polite,  roseup  all  to  a  man,  andwitli 
the  greatest  respeft  received  him  among  tliem.  The 
Athenians  bemg  suddenly  touched  with  a  sense  of  the 
Spartan  virtue,  and  their  own  degeneracy,  ga\e  a 
thunder  of  applause:  and  the  old  man  cried  out,  "The 
Athenians  understand  what  is  good,  but  the  Lacede- 
monians practise  it."  K. 


N°-     7. 
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Somnia,  terrores  maglcos,  miracula,  sagas, 
Nocluinoslemures,  portentaque  Thcssala  rides? 

HOR.  2  EP.  li.  20S. 

"Visions,  and  magic  spells,  can  you  despise, 

"  And  laugh  at  witches,  ghosts,  and  prodigies?" 


SUPERSTITIOUS  ATTENTION  TO  OMENS. 


Going  yesterday  to  dine  with  an  old  acquaintance, 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  his  whole  family  very  much 
dejefted.  Upon  asking  him  the  occasion  of  it,  he  told 
me  that  his  wife  had  dreamt  a  strange  dream  the  night 
before,  which  they  were  afraid  portended  some  misfor- 
tune to  themselves,  or  to  their  children.  At  her  coming 
into  the  room,  I  observed  a  settled  melancholy  in  her 
countenance,  which  I  should  have  been  troubled  for,  had 
I  not  heard  from  whence  it  proceeded.     We  were  no 

sooner 
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sooner  sat  down,  but  after  having  looked  upon  me  a 
little  while,   "  My  dear,  (says  she,  turning  to  her  hus- 
band) you  may  now  see  the  stranger  that  was  in  the 
candle  last  night."     Soon  after  this,   as  they  began  to 
talk  of  family  affairs,  a  little  boy  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table  told  her,  that  he  was  to  go  into  join-hand  on  Tburs- 
diiy.      "  Thursday/  (says   she)  No,  child,   if  it  please 
God,  you  shall  not  begin  upon  Cbildcrmus-duy;  tell  your 
wnting-masterthat  Friday  will  be  soon  enough."  I  was 
refle<5ling  with  myself  on  theoddness  of  her  fancy,  and 
wondering  that  any  body  would  establish  it  as  a  rule,  to 
lose  a  day  in  every  week.     In  the  midst  of  these  my 
musings,  she  desired  me  to  reach  her  a  little  salt  upon 
the  point  of  my  knife,  which  I  did  in  such  a  trepidation 
and  hurry  of  obedience,  that  I  let  it  drop  by  the  way ; 
at  which  she  immediately  startled,  and  said  it  fell  to- 
wards her.     Upon  this  I  looked  very  blank ;    and  ob- 
serving the  concern  of  the  whole  table,  began  to  con- 
sider myself  with  some  confusion,  as  a  person  that  had 
brought  a  disaster  upon  the  family.  The  lady,  however, 
recovering  herself  after  a  little  space,  said  to  her  hus- 
band, with  a  sigh,    "  Mj*  dear,  misfortunes  never  come 
single."     My  friend,  I  found,   afted  but  an  under-part 
at  his  table,  and  being  a  man  of  more  good-mature  than 
understanding)  thinks  himself  obliged  to  fall  in  with  all 
the  passions  and  humours  of  his  yoke-fellow.     "  Do 
not  you  remember,  chi!d,  (says  she)  that  the  pigeon- 
house  fell  the  very  afternoon  that  our  careless  wench 
spilt  the  salt  upon  the  table  i*"  "Yes,  (says  he)  my  dear, 
and  the  next  post  brought  us  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  Almanza."     The  reader  may  guess  at  the  figure  I 
made,  after  having  done  all  this  mischief.     I  dispatched 
my  dinner  as  soon  as  I  could  with  my  usual  taciturnity; 
when  to  my  utter  confusion,  the  lady  seeing  me  quit- 
ting  my   knife  and  fork,  and  laying  them  across  one 
anothe    upon  my  plate,  desired  me  that  I  would  humour 
her  so  far  as  to  take  them  out  of  that  figure,  and  place 
them  side  by  side.      What  the  absurdity  was  which  I 

had 
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had  committed  I  did  not  know,  but  I  suppose  thefe  was 
some  traditionary  superstition  in  it ;  and  therefore,  in 
obedience  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  disposed  of  my 
Jcnife  and  fork  in  two  parallel  lines,  which  is  the  figure 
I  shall  always  lay  them  in  for  the  future,  though  I  do 
not  know  any  reason  for  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a  person  has 
conceived  an  aversion  to  him.  For  my  own  part,  I 
quickly  found,  by  the  lady's  looks,  that  she  regarded 
me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow,  with  an  unfortunate 
aspect.  For  which  reason  I  took  my  leave  immediately 
after  dinner,  and  withdrew  to  my  own  lodgings.  Upon 
my  return  home,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  on 
the  evils  that  attend  these  superstitious  follies  of  man- 
kind; how  they  subjedt  us  to  imaginary  afflidlions,  and 
additional  sorrows,  that  do  not  properly  come  within 
our  lot.  As  if  the  natural  calamities  of  life  were  not 
sufficient  for  it,  we  turn  the  most  indifferent  circum- 
stances into  misfortunes,  and  suffer  as  much  from  trif- 
ling ^accidents,  as  from  real  evils.  I  have  known  the 
shooting  of  a  star  spoil  a  night's  rest ;  and  have  seen  a 
man  in  love  grow  pale,  and  lose  his  appetite,  upon  the 
plucking  of  a  merry-thought.  A  screech-owl  at  mid- 
night has  alapmed  a  family  more  than  a  band  of  robbers: 
nay,  the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath  struck  more  terror  than 
the  roaring  of  a  lion.  There  is  nothing  so  inconside- 
rable, which  may  not  appear  dreadful  to  an  imagination 
that  is  filled  with  omens  and  prognosticks.  A  rusty 
nail,  or  a  crooked  pin,  shoot  up  into  prodigies. 

I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixed  assembly,  that  was 
full  of  noise  and  mirth,  when  on  a  sudden  an  old  wo- 
man unluckily  observed  there  were  thirteen  of  us  in 
company.  This  remark  struck  a  panic  terror  into  seve- 
ral who  were  present,  insomuch  that  one  or  two  of  the 
ladies  were  going  to  leave  the  room  ;  but  a  friend  of 
mine  taking  notice  that  one  of  our  female  companions 
was  big  with  child,  affirmed  there  were  fourteen  in  the 
room,  and  that  instead  of  portending  one  of  the  com- 

voL.  I,  D  pany 
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pany  should  die,  it  plainly  foretold  one  of  them  should 
be  born.  Had  not  my  friend  found  this  expedient  to 
break  the  omen,  I  question  not  but  half  the  women  in 
the  company  would  have  fallen  sick  that  very  night. 

An  old  maid  that  is  troubled  with  the  vapours,  pro- 
duces infinite  disturbances  of  this  kind,  among  her 
friends  and  neighbours.  I  know  a  maiden  aunt  of  a  great 
famil)-,  who  is  one  of  these  antiquated  Sybils,  that 
forebodes  and  prophesies  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other.  She  is  always  seeing  apparitions,  and  hear- 
ing death-watches  ;  and  was  the  other  day  almost  frighted 
out  of  her  wits  by  the  great  house-dog,  that  howled  in 
the  stable,  at  a  time  when  she  lay  ill  of  the  tooth-ach. 
Such  an  extravagant  cast  of  mind  engages  multitudes  of 
people,  not  only  in  impertinent  terrors,  but  in  super- 
numerary duties  of  life;  and  arises  from  that  fear  and 
ignorance  which  are  natural  to  the  soul  of  man.  The 
horror  with  which  we  entertain  the  thoughts  of  death, 
(or  indeed  of  any  future  evil)  and  the  uncertainty  of 
its  approachj  fill  a  melancholy  mind  with  innumerable 
apprehensions  and  su<:picions,  and  consequently  dispose 
it  to  the  observation  of  such  groundless  prodigies  and 
predictions.  For  as  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  wise  men 
to  retrench  the  evils  of  life  b)^  the  reasonings  of  philo- 
sophy, it  is  the  employment  of  fools  to  multiply  them 
by  the  sentiments  of  superstition. 

For  my  own  part,  1  should  be  very  much  troubled, 
were  I  endowed  with  this  divining  quality,  though  it 
should  inform  me  truly  of  every  thing  that  can  be- 
fal  me.  I  would  not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any  happi- 
ness, nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  misery,  before  it  a6lu- 
ally  arrives. 

/  hww  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  against  these 
gloomy  presages  and  terrors  of  jnind,  and  that  is,  by  se- 
curing to  myself  lb:  friendship  and  protection  of  that  Be- 
ing who  disposes  of  events,  and  governs  futurity.  He 
sees  at  one  view,  the  wbol:  thread  of  my  existence,  not 
only  that  part  of  it  which  I  have  already  passed  through, 

but 
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but  that  which  runs  forward  into  all  the  depths  of  eter^ 
nity.  When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  recommcjid  my- 
self to  his  care :  when  I  awake,  I  give  myself  up  to  his 
direction.  Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will 
look  up  to  him  for  help,  and  question  not  but  be  will  ei- 
ther avert  them,  or  turn  them  to  my  advantage.  Though 
I  know  neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  am  to 
die,  I  am  not  at  all  solicitotts  about  it ;  because  I  am 
sure  that  be  knows  them  both,  and  that  he  will  not  fail 
to  comfort  and  support  me  under  them.  C. 


TS'O-  8. 


FRIDAY,    MARCH  9,    I7IO-II. 


Ac  Venus  obscuro  gradientes  aere  sepsit, 
Et  multor.ebulae  circum  Dea  fudit  aniidlu, 
Cernere  ne  quis  eos 

VIRG.     J£N.    i.    415* 

"  They  march  obscure,  for  Venus  kindly  shrouds 
'With  mists  their  persons,  and  involves  in  clouds." 


IMMORAL    TENDENCY    OF    MASQUERADES. 


I  SHALL  here  communicate  to  the  world  a  couple  of 
letters,  which  I  believe  will  give  the  reader  as  good  an 
entertainment  as  any  that  I  am  able  to  furnish  him  with, 
and  therefore  shall  make  no  opology  for  them. 


TO   THE   SPECTATOR. 
SIR, 


*  I  am  one  of  the  direftors  of  the  Society  for  the  Re- 
formation of  Manners,    and  therefore  think  myself  a 
proper  person  for  your  correspondence.     I  have  tho- 
D  2  roughly 
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roughly  examined  the  present  state  of  Religion  in 
Great-Britain,  and  am  able  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
predominant  vice  of  every  market  town  in  the  whole 
island.  I  can  tell  you  the  progress  that  Virtue  has 
made  in  all  our  cities,  boroughs,  and  corporations;  and 
know  as  well  the  evil  pra6tices  that  are  committed  in 
Berwick  or  Exeter,  as  what  is  done  in  my  own  family. 
In  a  word,  Sir,  I  have  my  correspondents  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  nation,  who  send  me  up  pundlual 
accounts  from  time  to  time  of  all  the  little  irregularities, 
that  fall  under  their  notice  in  their  several  districts  and 
divisions. 

*  I  am  no  less  acquainted  with  the  particular  quarters 
and  regions  of  this  great  town,  than  with  the  different 
parts  and  distributions  of  the  whole  nation.  I  can  de- 
scribe every  parish  by  its  impieties,  and  can  tell  you  in 
which  of  our  streets  lewdness  prevails,  which  gaming 
has  taken  the  possession  of,  and  where  drunkenness  has 
got  the  better  of  them  both.  When  I  am  disposed  to 
raise  a  fine  for  the  poor,  I  know  the  lanes  and  alleys 
that  are  inhabited  by  common  swearers.  When  I  would 
encourage  the  hospital  of  Bridewell,  and  improve  the 
hempen  manufadlure,  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  haunts  and  resorts  of  female  night-walkers. 

After  this  short  account  of  myself,  I  must  let  you 
know,  that  the  design  of  this  Paper  is  to  give  you  in- 
formation of  a  certain  irregular  assembly,  which  I  think 
falls  very  properly  under  your  observation,  especially 
since  the  persons  it  is  composed  of  are  criminals  too 
considerable  for  the  animadversions  of  our  Society.  I 
mean.  Sir,  the  Midnight  Mask,  which  has  of  late  been 
frequently  held  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of 
the  town,  and  which  I  hear  will  be  continued  with  ad- 
ditions and  improvements.  As  all  the  persons  who 
compose  this  lawless  assembly  are  masked,  we  dare  not 
attack  any  of  them  in  our  rvay,  lest  we  should  send  a 
woman  of  quality  to  Bridewell,  or  a  peer  of  Great- 
Britain  to  the  Counter:   besides  that  their  numbers  are 

so 
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90  very  great,  that  I  am  afraid  they  would  be  able  to 
rout  our  whole  fraternity,  though  we  were  accompanied 
with  all  our  guard  of  constables.  Both  these  reasons, 
which  secure  them  from  our  authority,  make  them  ob- 
noxious to  yours;  as  both  their  disguise  and  theirnum- 
bers  will  give  no  particular  person  reason  to  think  him- 
self affronted  by  you. 

If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  rules  that  are  observed 
by  this  New  Society,  are  wonderfully  contrived  for 
the  advancement  of  cuckoldom.  The  women  either 
come  by  themselves,  or  are  introduced  by  friends  who 
are  obliged  to  quit  them,  upon  their  first  entrance,  to  the 
conversation  of  any  bodyjthat  addresses  himself  to  them* 
There  are  several  rooms  where  the  parties  may  retire, 
and,  if  they  please,  shew  their  faces  by  consent.  Whis- 
pers, squeezes,  nods,  and  embraces,  are  the  innocent 
freedoms  of  the  place.  In  short,  the  whole  design  of 
this  libidinous  assembly  seems  to  terminate  in  assig- 
nations and  intrigues ;  and  I  hope  you  will  take  effec- 
tual methods  by  your  public  advice  and  admonitions, 
to  prevent  such  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  both  sexes 
from  meeting  together  in  so  clandestine  a  manner. 
I  am  your  humble  servant, 

and  fellow-labourer, 
T.  B.'* 

Not  long  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  I  received 
another  upon  the  same  subjedl;  which,  by  the  date  and 
stile  of  it,  I  take  to  be  written  by  some  young  Templar. 


MIDDLE   T£MPL£,    IJfO-tl. 

SIR, 

*  When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice  or  folly, 
I  think  the  best  atonement  he  can  make  for  it,  is  to  warn 
others  not  to  fall  into  the  like.  In  order  to  this,  I  must 
acquaint  you,  that  some  time  in  February  last  I  went 
to  the  Tuesday's  masquerade.     Upon  my  first  going  in 

D  3  I  was 
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I  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  female  quakers,  who 
seemed  willing  to  adopt  me  for  a  brother;  but  upon  a 
nearer  examination,  I  found  they  were  a  sisterhood  of 
coquettes,  disguised  in  tiiat  precise  habit.  I  was  soon 
after  taken  out  to  dance,  and,  as  I  fancied,  by  a  woman 
of  the  first  quality;  for  she  was  very  tall,  and  moved 
gracefully.  As  soon  as  the  minuet  was  over,  we  ogled 
one  ariother  through  our  masks ;  and  as  I  am  very  well 
read  in  Waller,  I  repeated  to  her  the  four  following 
verses  out  of  his  poem  to  Vandyke; 

'*  1  he  heedless  lover  does  no:  know 

Whose  eyes  they  are  that  wound  him  so  ; 

But  confounded  with  thy  art, 

Enquires  her  name  that  has  bis  heart." 

*  T  pronounced  these  words  with  such  a  languishing 
air,  that  1  had  some  reason  to  conclude  I  had  made  a 
conquest.  She  told  me  that  she  hoped  my  face  was  not 
akin  to  my  tongue,  and  looking  upon  her  watch,  I  ac- 
cidentally discovered  the  figure  of  a  coronet  on  the  back 
part  of  it.  I  was  so  transported  with  the  thought  of 
such  an  amour,  that  I  plied  her  from  one  room  to  ano- 
ther with  all  the  gallantries  I  could  invent;  and  at 
length  brought  things  to  so  happy  an  issue,  that  she 
gave  jne  a  private  meeting  the  next  day,  without  page 
or  footman,  coach  or  equipage.  My  heart  danced  in 
raptures,  but  I  had  not  lived  in  this  golden  dream  above 
three  days,  before  I  found  good  reason  to  wish  that  I 
had  continued  true  to  my  laundress.  I  have  since  heard, 
by  a  very  great  accident,  that  this  fine  lady  does  not  live 
far  from  Covent-Garden,  and  that  I  am  not  the  first 
cully  whom  she  has  passed  herself  upon  for  a  countess. 

*  Thus,  Sir,  see  how  I  have  mistaken  a  Cloud  for  a 
Juno;  and  if  you  can  make  any  use  of  this  adventure, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  possibly  be  as  vain 
young  coxcombs  as  mj  self,  1  do  most  heartily  give  you 
leave.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Admirer, 

B.  L." 

Ide- 
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I  design  to  visit  the  next  masquerade  myself,  in  the 
same  habit  I  wore  at  Grand  Cairo;  and  till  then  shall 
suspend  my  judgment  of  this  midnight  entertainment. 

C. 


N^-   9. 


SATURDAY,    MARCH    10,   l-lO-ll, 


-Tigris  agit  rabida  cum  tigride  pacem 


Perpetuam,  saevis  inter  seconvenit  ursis. 

JUV.   SAT   XV.   163. 

**  Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear,  you'll  find 
"  In  leagues  offensive  and  defensive  join'd." 

TATS. 


ON    CLUBS. 


Man  Is  said  to  be  a  sociable  animal,  and,  as  an  instance 
of  it,  we  may  observe  that  we  take  all  occasions  and  pre- 
tences of  forming  ourselves  into  those  little  no6lurnal 
assemblies,  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Clues.  When  a  set  of  men  find  themseivs  agree  in  any 
particular,  though  never  so  trivial,  they  establish  them- 
selves into  a  kind  of  fraternity,  and  meet  once  or  twice 
a  week,  upon  the  account  of  such  a  fantastic  resemblance. 
I  know  a  considerable  market-town,  in  which  there  was 
a  club  of  fat  men,  that  did  not  come  together  (as  you 
may  well  suppose)  to  entertain  one  another  with  spright- 
liness  and  wit,  but  to  keep  one  another  in  countenance. 
The  room  where  the  club  met  was  something  of  the 
largest,  and  had  two  entrances,  the  one  by  a  door  of  a 
moderate  size,  and  the  other  by  a  pair  of  folding-doors. 
If  a  candidate  for  this  Corpulent  Club  could  make  his 
entrance  through  the  first,  he  was  looked  upon  as  un- 
s  4  qualified; 
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qualified;  but  if  he  stuck  in  the  passage,  and  could  not 
force  his  way  through  it,  the  folding-doors  were  im- 
mediately thrown  open  for  his  reception,  and  he  was 
saluted  as  a  brother.  I  have  heard  that  this  club,  though 
it  consisted  but  of  fifteen  persons,  weighed  above  three 
ton. 

In  opposition  to  this  society,  there  sprung  up  another 
composed  of  scarecrows  and  skeletons,  who  being  very- 
meagre  and  envious,  did  all  they  could  to  thwart  the  de- 
signs of  t''«ir  '•"  'Vc  b-^t^ren,  whom  they  represented  as 
men  of  dangerous  principles;  till  at  length  they  worked 
them  out  of  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  consequently 
out  of  the  magistracy.  These  factions  tore  the  corpo- 
ration in  pieces  for  several  years ;  till  at  length  they 
came  to  this  accommodation,  that  the  two  bailiffs  of  the 
town  should  be  annually  chosen  out  of  the  two  clubs; 
by  which  means  the  principal  magistrates  are  at  this  day 
coupled  like  rabbits,  one  fat  and  one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Glub,  or  rather  the  Con- 
federacy of  the  Kings.  Thi?  grand  alliance  was  formed  a 
little  after  the  return  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and 
admitted  into  it  men  of  all  qualities  and  professions,  pro- 
vided they  agreed  in  the  surname  of  King,  which,  as  they 
imagined,  sufficiently  declared  the  owners  of  it  to  be  al- 
together untainted  with  republican  and  anti-monarchical 
principles. 

A  Christian  name  has  likewise  been  often  used  as  a 
badge  of  distinftion,  and  made  the  occasion  of  a  club. 
That  of  the  George's,  which  used  to  meet  at  the  sign  of 
the  George  on  St.  George's  day,  and  swear  "  before 
George,"  is  still  fresh  in  every  one's  memory. 

There  are  at  present  in  several  parts  of  this  city  what 
they  call  Street-Clubs,  in  which  the  chief  inhabitants  of 
the  street  converse  together  every  night.  I  remember, 
upon  my  enquiring  after  lodgings  in  Ormond-Street, 
the  landlord,  to  recommend  that  quarter  of  the  town,  told 
me  there  was  at  that  time  a  very  good  club  in  it;  he 
also  told  me,  upon  further  discourse  with  him,  that  two 

or 
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or  three  noisy  country-squires,  who  were  settled  there 
the  year  before,  had  considerably  sunk  the  price  of  house- 
rent;  and  that  the  club  (to  prevent  the  like  inconveni- 
ences for  the  future)  had  thoughts  of  taking  every  house 
that  became  vacant  into  their  own  hands,  till  they  had 
found  a  tenant  for  it,  of  a  sociable  nature,  and  good  con- 
versation. 

The  Hum  Drum  Club,  of  which  I  was  formerly  an 
unworthy  member,  was  made  up  of  very  honest  gentle- 
men of  peaceable  dispositions,  that  used  to  sit  together, 
smoke  their  pipes,  and  say  nothing  till  midnight.  The 
Mum  Club  (as  I  am  informed)  is  an  institution  of  the 
same  nature,  and  as  great  an  enemy  to  noise. 

After  these  two  innocent  societies,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  a  very  mischievous  one,  that  was  eredted  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second:  I  mean  the 
Club  of  Duellists,  in  which  none  was  to  be  admitted 
that  had  not  fought  his  man.  The  president  of  it  was 
said  to  have  killed  half  a  dozen  in  single  combat;  and  as 
for  the  other  members,  they  took  their  seats  according 
to  the  number  of  their  slain.  There  was  likewise  a  side 
table,  for  such  as  had  only  drawn  blood,  and  shewn  a 
laudable  ambition  of  taking  the  first  opportunity  to  qua- 
lify themselves  for  the  first  table.  This  club,  consist- 
ing only  of  men  of  honour,  did  not  continue  long,  most 
of  the  members  of  it  being  put  to  the  sword,  or  hanged 
a  little  after  its   institution. 

Our  modern  celebrated  clubs  are  founded  upon  eating 
and  drinking,  which  are  points  wherein  most  men  agree, 
and  in  which  the  learned  and  illiterate,  the  dull  and  the 
airy,  the  philosopher  and  the  buffoon,  can  all  of  them 
bear  a  part.  The  Kit-Cat*  itself  is  said  to  have  taken  its 
^^^  original 

*  This  club  tookits  name  from  Christopher  Cat,  the  ma- 
ker of  their  mutton-pies.  The  portraits  of  its  members  were  drawn 
byKNELLER,  who  was  himself  one  of  their  number ;  and  all  por- 
traits of  the  same  dimensions  and  form,  are  at  this  time  called  Kit- 
Kat  piftures.  This  club  was  first  instituted  at  the  time  of  the 
Irialof  the  seven  bishops.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  it  consisted  of 
above  40  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  raiik  and  fortune, 
firm  friends  to  the  Hanoverian  succession. 
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original  from  a  mutton-pie.  The  Beef  Steak,*  and  Oc- 
tober Clubs,  are  neither  of  them  averse  to  eating  and 
drinking,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  them  from  their 
respertive  titles. 

When  men  are  thus  knit  together  by  a  love  of  society, 
not  a  spirit  of  faftion,  and  do  not  meet  to  censure  or 
annoy  those  that  are  absent,  but  to  enjoy  one  another; 
when  they  are  thus  combined  for  their  own  improve- 
ment, or  for  the  good  of  others,  or  at  least  to  relax  them- 
selves from  the  business  of  the  d:  y,  by  an  innocent  and 
chearful  conversation,  there  mr.y  be  something  very  use- 
ful in  these  hltle  institutions  and  establishments. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  Paper  with  a  scheme 
of  laws  that  I  met  with  upon  a  wall  in  a  little  ale-house. 
How  I  came  thither  1  may  inform  my  reader  at  a  more 
convenient  time.  These  laws  were  enabled  by  a  knot 
of  artisans  and  mechanics,  who  usedtomeet  every  night; 
and  as  there  is  sometliing  in  them  which  gives  us  a  pretty 
picture  of  low  life,  I  shall  transcribe  them  word  for  word. 


Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  Two-penny  Club,  erected  in 
ibis  place  for  the  preservation  of  friendship  and  good 
ncigbbourbood. 

1.  Every  member  at  his  first  coming  in  shall  lay  down 
Ills  two-pence. 

2.  Every  member  shall  fill  his  pipe  out  of  his  own  box. 

3.  If  any  member  absents  himself  he  shall  forfeit  a 
penny  for  the  use  of  the  club,  unless  in  case  of  sickness 
or  imprisonment. 

4.  If  any  member  swears  or  curses,  his  neighbour  may 
give  him  a  kick  upon  the  shins. 

5.  If  any  member  tell  stories  in  the  club  that  are  not 

true 

*  Mrs.  Wor  F  I  NOTOX  was  the  only  woman  in  this  club,  of 
which  she  was  president:  Richard  Estcourt,  the  comedian, 
was  providorc,  and  as  an  honourable  badge  of  hi*  office,  wore  a 
small  gridiron  of  gold  hung  round  his  neck  with  a  green  silk  rib. 
band. 
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true,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  third  lie  an  half-penny. 

6.  If  any  member  strikes  another  wrongfully,  he  shall 
pay  his  club  for  him. 

7.  If  any  member  brings  his  wife  into  the  club,  he 
shall  pay  for  whatever  she  drinks  or  smokes. 

8.  If  any  member's  wife  comes  to  fetch  him  home 
from  the  club,  she  shall  speak  to  him  without  the  door. 

9.  If  any  member  calls  another  cuckold,  he  shall  be 
turned  out  of  the  club. 

10.  None  shall  be  admitted  into  the  club  that  is  of  the 
same  trade  with  any  member  of  it. 

11.  None  of  the  club  shall  have  his  clothes  or  shoes 
made  or  mended,  but  by  a  brother  member. 

12.  No  non-juror  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  member. 

The  morality  of  this  little  club  is  guarded  by  such 
Avholesome  laws  and  penalties,  that  I  question  not  but  my 
reader  will  be  as  well  pleased  with  them,  as  he  would  have 
been  with  the  Leges  Conviviales  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  re- 
gulations of  an  old  Roman  Club  cited  by  Lipsius,  or  the 
rules  of  a  Symposium  in  an  ancient  Greek  author. 

C. 
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N°-  10. 


MONDAY    MARCH     12,    I7IO-II, 


Non  allter  quam  qui  adverse  vix  fluminelembum 
Rcmigiis  subigit :   si  brachia  forte  rcmisir, 
Atque  ilium  in  praeceps  prono  raplt  aiveus  amni. 

V IRC.  jCeorg.  i,  201. 
*'  So  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  stem, 
"  And  slow  advancing,  struggle  with  the  stream  : 
•'  But  if  they  slack  their  hands,  or  cease  to  strive, ' 
"  Then  down  the  flood  with  headlong  haste  they  drive." 

D  R  Y  D I  K . 


TO   WHOM    THE    SPECTATOR    MOST    USEFUL. 


It  is  with  much  satisfa6lion  that  I  hear  this  great  city 
enquiring  day  by  day  after  these  my  Papers,  and  receiv- 
ing my  morning  le6lures  with  a  becoming  seriousness 
and  attention.  My  publisher  tells  me,  that  there  are 
already  three  thousand  of  them  distributed  every  day: 
so  that  if  I  allow  twenty  readers  to  every  Paper,  which 
I  look  upon  as  a  modest  computation,  I  may  reckon 
about  tliree-scoie  thousand  disciples  in  London  and 
Westminster,  who  I  hope  will  take  care  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  thoughtless  herd  of  their  ignorant 
and  inattentive  brethren.  Since  I  have  raised  to  myself 
so  great  an  audience,  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  make  their 
instru6lion  agreeable,  and  their  diversion  useful.  For 
which  reasons  I  shall  endeavour  to  enliven  morality 
with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  morality,  that  my 
readers  may,  if  possible,  both  ways  find  their  account 
in  the  speculation  of  the  day.  And  to  the  end  that 
their  virtue  and  discretion  may  not  be  short,  transient, 

intsr- 
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intermitting  starts  of  thought,  I  have  resolved  to  re- 
fresh their  memories  from  day  to  day,  till  I  have  re- 
covered them  out  of  that  desperate  state  of  vice  and 
folly,  into  which  the  age  is  fallen.  The  mind  that  lies 
fallow  but  a  single  day,  sprouts  up  in  follies  that  are 
only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant  and  assiduous  culture. 
It  was  said  of  Socrates,  that  he  brought  philosophy 
down  from  heaven,  to  inhabit  among  men ;  and  I  shall 
be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of  me,  that  I  have  brought 
philosophy  out  of  closets  and  libraries,  schools  and 
colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables 
and  in  coffee-houses. 

I  would  therefore  in  a  very  particular  manner  recom- 
mend these  my  speculations  to  all  well-regulated  families, 
that  set  apart  an  hour  in  every  morning  for  tea  and 
bread  and  butter;  and  would  earnestly  advise  them  for 
their  good  to  order  this  Paper  to  be  pun6lually  served 
up,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  tea-equipage. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes,  that  a  well-written 
book,  compared  with  its  rivals  and  antagonists,  is  like 
Moses's  serpent,  that  immediately  swallowed  up  and 
devoured  those  of  the  Egyptians.  I  shall  not  be  so 
vain  as  to  think,  that  where  the  Spectator  appears,  the 
other  public  prints  will  vanish;  but  shall  leave  it  to  my 
reader's  consideration,  whether  it  is  not  much  better  to 
be  let  into  the  knowledge  of  one's  self,  than  to  hear  what 
passes  in  Muscovy  or  Poland ;  and  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  such  writings  as  tend  to  the  wearing  out  of  ig- 
norance, passion,  and  prejudice,  than  such  as  naturally 
conduce  to  inflame  hatreds,  and  make  enmities  irrecon- 
cileable. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  recommend  this  Paper  to 
the  daily  perusal  of  those  gentlemen  whom  I  cannot 
but  consider  as  my  good  brothers  and  allies — I  mean  the 
fraternity  of  Spe6tators,  who  live  in  the  world  without 
having  any  thing  to  do  in  it;  and  either  by  the  afflu- 
ence of  their  fortunes,  or  laziness  of  their  dispositions, 
have  no  other  business  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  to 

look 
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look  upon  them.  Under  this  class  of  men  are  compre- 
hended all  contemplative  Tradesmen,  titular  Physicians, 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  Templars  that  are  not 
given  to  be  contentious,  and  Statesmen  that  are  out  of 
business;  in  short,  every  one  that  considers  the  world 
as  a  theatre,  and  desires  to  form  a  right  judgment  of 
those  who  are  the  a^ors  on  it. 

There  is  another  set  of  men,  that  I  must  likewise  lay 
a  claim  to,  whom  I  have  lately  called  the  Blanks  of 
Society,  as  being  altogether  unfurnished  with  ideas,  till 
the  business  and  conversation  of  the  daj'^  has  supplied 
them.  I  have  often  considered  these  poor  souls  with  an 
eye  of  great  commiseration,  when  I  have  heard  them 
asking  the  first  man  they  have  met  with,  whether  there 
was  any  news  stirring?  and  by  that  means  gathering 
together  materials  for  thinking.  Tlvese  needy  persons  do 
not  know  what  to  talk  of  till  about  twelve  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  for  by  that  time  they  are  pretty  good 
judges  of  the  weather,  know  which  way  the  wind 
sits,  and  whether  the  Dutch  mail  be  come  in.  As  they 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  man  they  meet,  and  are 
grave  and  impertinent  all  the  day  long,  according  to  the 
notions  which  they  have  imbibed  in  the  morning,  I 
would  earnestly  intreat  them  not  to  stir  out  of  their 
chambers  till  they  have  read  this  Paper,  and  do  promise 
them  that  I  will  daily  instil  into  them  such  sound  and 
wholesome  sentiments,  as  shall  have  a  good  etfedl  on 
their  conversation  for  the  ensuing  twelve  hours. 

But  there  are  none  to  whom  this  Paper  will  be  more 
useful,  than  to  the  female  world.  I  have  often  thought 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  pains  taken  in  finding  out 
proper  employments  and  diversions  for  the  fair  ones. 
Their  amusements  seem  contrived  for  them,  rather  as 
they  are  women,  than  as  they  are  reasonable  creatures  ; 
and  are  more  adapted  to  the  sex  than  to  the  species. 
The  toilet  is  their  great  scene  of  business,  and  the  right 
adjusting  of  their  hair  the  principal  employment  of  their 
lives.     The  sorting  o£.  a  suit  of  ribbands  is  reckoned  a 

very 
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very  good  morning's  work ;  and  if  they  make  an  excur- 
sion to  a  mercer's  or  a  toy  shop,  so  great  a  fatigue  makes 
them  unfit  for  any  thing  else  all  the  day  after.  Their 
more  serious  occupations  are  sewingand  embroidery,  and 
their  greatest  drudgery  the  preparation  of  jellies  and 
sweet-meats.  This,  I  say,  is  the  state  of  ordinary 
women  ;  though  I  know  there  are  multitudes  of  those 
of  a  more  elevated  life  and  conversation,  that  move  in 
an  exalted  sphere  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  that  join  all 
the  beauties  of  the  mind  to  the  ornaments  of  dress,  and 
inspire  a  kind  of  awe  and  respeft,  as  well  as  love,  into 
their  male-beholders.  I  hope  to  increase  the  number  of 
these  by  publishing  this  daily  Paper,  which  I  shall  al- 
ways endeavour  to  make  an  innocent,  if  not  an  improv- 
ing entertainment,  and  by  that  means  at  least  divert  the 
minds  of  my  female  readers  from  greater  trifles.  At  the 
same  time,  as  I  would  fain  give  some  finishing  touches  to 
those  which  are  already  the  most  beautiful  pieces  in  hu- 
man nature,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  all  those 
imperfeftions  that  are  the  blemishes,  as  well  as  those 
virtues  which  are  the  embellishments,  of  the  sex.  In  the 
mean  while,  I  hope  these  my  gentle  readers,  who  have  so 
much  time  on  their  hands,  will  not  grudge  throwing 
away  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  day  on  this  Paper,  since 
they  may  do  it  without  any  hindrance  to  business. 

I  know  several  of  my  friends  and  well-wishers  are  in 
great  pain  for  me,  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  keep  up 
the  spirit  of  a  Paper  which  I  oblige  myself  to  furnish 
every  day:  but  to  make  them  easy  in  this  particular,  I 
will  promise  them  faithfully  to  give  it  over  as  soon  as  I 
grow  dull.  This  I  know  will  be  matter  of  great  raillery 
to  the  small  wits  ;  who  will  frequently  put  me  in  mind 
of  my  promise,  desire  me  to  keep  my  word,  assure  me 
that  it  is  high  time  to  give  over,  with  many  other  little 
pleasantries  of  the  like  nature,  which  men  of  a  little 
smart  genius  cannot  forbear  throwing  out  against  their 
best  friends,  when  they  have  such  aa  handle  given  theni 

of 
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of  being  witty.     But  let   them  remember,  that  I  do 
hereby  enter  my  caveat  against  tliis  piece  of  raillery. 

C. 
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Dat  veniam  corvU,  vexac  censura  columbas. 

JUV.    SAT.  ii.    63. 
"  The  doves  are  censured,  while  the  crows  are  spar'd.* 


INKLE    AND    YARICO. 


Arietta  is  visited  by  all  persons  of  both  sexes,  who 
have  any  pretence  to  wit  and  gallantrJ^  She  is  in  that 
time  of  life  which  is  neither  affedted  with  the  follies  of 
youth,  or  infirmities  of  age;  and  her  conversation  is  so 
mixed  with  gaiety  and  prudence,  that  she  is  agreeable 
both  to  the  young  and  the  old.  Her  behaviour  is  very 
frank,  without  being  in  the  least  blameable :  as  she  is 
out  of  the  track  of  any  amorous  or  ambitious  pursuits 
of  her  own,  her  visitants  entertain  her  with  accounts  of 
themselves  very  freely,  whether  they  concern  their  pas- 
sions or  their  interests.  I  made  her  a  visit  this  after- 
noon, having  been  formerly  introduced  to  the  honour 
of  her  acquaintance,  by  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb, 
who  has  prevailed  upon  her  to  admit  me  sometimes  into 
her  assembly,  as  a  civil  inoffensive  man.  I  found  her 
accompanied  with  one  person  only,  a  common-place 
talker,  who,  upon  mj'  entrance,  arose,  and  after  a  very 
slight  civility  sat  down  again;  then  turning  to  Arietta, 
pursued  his  discourse,  which  I  found  was  upon  the  old 
topic  of  constancy  in  love.  He  went  on  with  great  fa- 
cility 
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cility  in  repeating  what  he  talks  everj^  day  of  his  life; 
and  with  the  ornaments  of  insignificant  laughs  and  ges- 
tures, enforced  his  arguments  by  quotations  out  of  plays 
and  songs,  which  allude  to  the  perjuries  of  the  fair,  and 
the  general  levitj'^  of  women.  Methought  he  strove  to 
shine  more  than  ordinarily  in  his  talkative  way,  that  he 
might  insult  my  silence,  and  distinguish  himself  before  a 
woman  of  Arietta's  taste  and  understanding.  She  had 
often  an  inclination  to  interrupt  him,  but  could  find  no 
opportunity,  till  the  larum  ceased  of  itself;  which  it  did 
not  till  he  had  repeated  and  murdered  the  celebrated  story 
of  the  Ephesian  Matron. 

Arietta  seemed  to  regard  this  piece  of  raillery  as  an 
outrage  done  to  her  sex;  as  indeed  I  have  always  ob^ 
served  that  women,  whether  out  of  a  nicer  regard  to 
their  honour,  or  what  other  reason  1  cannot  tell,  are 
more  sensibly  touched  with  those  general  aspersions 
which  are  cast  upon  their  sex,  than  men  are  by  what 
is  sajd  of  theirs. 

When  she  had  a  little  recovered  herself  from  the  seri- 
ous anger  she  was  in,  she  replied  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

Sir,  When  I  consider  how  perfeftly  new  all  j'ou  have 
aaid  on  this  subjedl  is,  and  that  the  story  you  have  given 
us  is  not  quite  two  thousand  years  old,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  a  piece  of  presumption  to  dispute  with  you  :  but 
your  quotations  put  me  in  mind  of  the  fable  of  the  lion 
and  the  man.  The  man,  walking  with  that  noble  animal, 
shewed  him,  in  the  ostentation  of  human  superioritj^,  a 
sign  of  a  man  killing  a  lion.  Upon  which  the  lion  said 
very  justly,  "  We  lions  are  none  of  us  painters,  else  we 
could  shew  a  hundred  men  killed  by  lions,  for  one  lion 
killedby  a  man."  You  men  are  writers,  andean  repre- 
sent us  women  as  unbecoming  as  you  please  in  your 
works,  while  we  are  unable  to  return  the  injury.  You 
have  twice  or  thrice  observed  in  your  discourse,  that  hy- 
pocrisy is  the  very  foundation  of  our  education  ;  and 
that  an  ability  to  dissemble  our  afFeftions  is  a  professed 
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part  of  our  breeding.    These,  ami  such  other  reflexions, 
are  sprinkled  up  and  down  the  writings  of  all  ages,  by 
authors,  who  leave  behind  them  memorials  of  their  re- 
sentment against  the  scorn  of  particular  women,  in  in- 
vec^tives  against  the  whole  sex.     Such  a  writer,  I  doubt 
not,  was  the  celebrated  Petromus,  who  invented  the 
pleasant  aggravations  of  the  frailty  of  theEphesian  lady; 
but  when  we  consider  this  question  between  the  sexes, 
which  has  been  either  a  point  of  dispute  or  raillery  ever 
since  there  were  men  and  women,  let  us  take  fa<ils  from 
plain  people,  and  from  such  as  have  not  either  ambition 
or  capacity  to  embellish  their  narrations  with  any  beau- 
ties of  imagination.     I  was  the  other  day  amusing  my- 
self with  Ligon's  "■  Account  of  Barbadoes  ;"  and,  in 
answer  to  your  well-wrought  tale,  1  will  give  you  (as  it 
dwells  upon  my  memory)  out  of  that  honest  traveller, 
in  his  fifty-fifth  page,  the  history  of  Inkle  and  Yarico. 
^/r.  Thomas  InklE;  of  London,  aged  twenty  years, 
embarked  in  the  Downs,   in  the  good  ship  called  the 
Achilles,  bound  for  the  West-Indies,  on  the  i6th  of 
June,  1647,  in  order  to  improve  his  fortune  by  trade 
and  merchandise.     Our  adventurer  wasthe  third  son  of 
an  eminent  citizen,  who  had  taken  particular  care  to  in- 
stil into  his  mind  an  early  love  of  gain,  by  making  him 
a  perfeft  master  of  numbers,  and  consequently  giving 
him  a  quick  view  of  loss  and  advantage,  and  preventing 
the  natural  impulses  of  his  passion,  by  prepossession  to- 
wards his  interests.     With  a  mind  thus  turned,  young 
Inkle  had  a  person  every  way  agreeable,  a  ruddy  vigour 
in  his  countenance,  strength  in  his  limbs,  with  ringlets  of 
fair  hair  loosely  flowing  on  his  shoulders.    It  happened, 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,   that  the  Achilles,   in 
some  distress,  put  into  a  creek  on  the  main  of  America, 
in  search  of  provisions.     The  youth,  who  is  the  hero 
of  my  storj',  among  others  went  on  shore  on  this  oc- 
casion.    From  their  first  landing  they  were  observed  by 
a  party  of  Indians,  who  hid  themselves  in  the  woods 
for  that  purpose.      The  English  unadvisedly  marched 
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a  great  distance  from  the  shore  into  the  country,  and 
were  intercepted  by  the  natives,  \vho  slew  the  greatest 
number  of  them.  Our  adventurer  escaped,  among  others, 
by  flying  into  a  forest.  Upon  his  coming  into  a  remote 
and  pathless  part  of  the  wood,  he  threw  himself,  tired 
and  breathless,  on  a  little  hillock,  when  an  Indian  maid 
rushed  from  a  thicket  behind  him.  After  the  first  sur- 
prise, they  appeared  mutually  agreeable  to  each  other. 
If  the  European  was  highly  charmed  v/ith  the  Jimbs, 
features,  and  wild  graces  of  the  naked  American ;  the 
American  was  no  less  taken  with  the  dress,  complex- 
ion, and  shape  of  an  European,  covered  from  head  to 
foot.  The  Indian  grew  immediately  enamoured  of  him, 
and  consequentlj'  solicitous  for  his  preservation.  She 
therefore  conveyed  him  to  a  cave,  where  she  gave  him 
a  delicious  repast  of  fruits,  and  led  him  to  a  stream  to 
slake  his  thirst.  In  the  midst  of  these  good  offices. 
She  would  sometimes  play  with  his  hair,  and  delight  in 
the  opposition  of  its  colour  to  that  of  her  fingers,  then 
opeh  his  bosom,  then  laugh  at  him  for  covering  it.  She 
was,  it  seems,  a  person  of  distindlion,  for  she  every  day 
time  to  him  in  a  different  dress,  of  the  most  beautiful 
shells,  bugles,  and  bredes.  She  likewise  brought  him 
a  great  many  spoils,  which  her  other  lovers  had  pre- 
sented to  her,  so  that  his  cave  was  richly  adorned  with 
all  the  spotted  skins  of  beasts,  and  most  party-coloured 
feathers  of  fowls,  which  that  world  afforded.  To  make 
his  confinement  more  tolerable,  she  would  carry  him  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  by  the  favour  of  moon- 
light, to  unfrequented  groves  and  solitudes,  and  shew 
him  where  to  lie  down  in  safety,  and  sleep  amidst  the 
falls  of  waters,  and  melody  of  nightingales.  Her  part 
was  to  watch  and  hold  him  awake  in  her  arms,  for  fear 
of  her  countrymen,  and  wake  him  on  occasions  to  con- 
sult his  safety.  In  this  manner  did  the  lovers  pass  away 
their  time,  till  they  had  learned  a  language  of  their  own, 
in  which  the  voyager  communicated  to  his  mistress, 
bow  happy  he  should  be  to  have  her  in  his  country, 
E  2  where 
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%vhere  sh?  should  be  clothed  in  such  silks  as  his  waistcoat 
was  made  of,  and  be  carried  in  houses  drawn  by  horses 
without  bein^  exposed  to  wind  or  weather.  All  this 
he  promised  her  the  enjoyment  of,  without  such  fears 
and  alarmsas  they  were  there  tormented  with.  In  this  ten- 
der correspondence  these  lovers  lived  for  several  months, 
\vhen  Yarico,  instrufted  by  her  lover,  discovered  a 
vessel  on  the  coast,  to  which  she  made  signals  ;  and  in 
the  night,  with  the  utmost  joy  and  satisfaction,  accom- 
panied him  to  a  ship's  crew  of  his  countrymen,  bound 
for  Barbadoes.  When  a  vessel  from  the  main  arrives 
in  that  island,  it  seems  the  planters  come  down  to  the 
shore,  where  there  is  an  immediate  market  of  the  In- 
dians and  other  slaves,  as  with  us  of  horses  and  oxen. 

To  be  short,  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  now  coming  into 
English  territories,  began  seriously  to  refledt  upon  his 
loss  of  time,  and  to  weigh  with  himself,  how  many 
days  interest  of  his  money  he  had  lost  during  his  stay 
with  Yarico.  This  thought  made  the  young  man 
pensive,  and  careful  what  account  he  should  be  able  to 
give  his  friends  of  his  voyage.  Upon  which  considera- 
tion, the  prudent  and  frugal  young  man  sold  Yarico 
to  a  Barbadian  merchant ;  notwithstanding  that  the  poor 
girl,  to  incline  him  to  commiserate  her  condition,  told 
him  that  she  was  with  child  by  him  :  but  he  only  made 
use  of  that  information,  to  rise  in  his  demands  upon  the 
purchaser. 

I  was  so  touched  with  this  story  (which  I  think 
should  be  always  a  counterpart  to  the  Ephesian  Matron) 
that  I  left  the  room  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  which  a  wo- 
man of  Arietta's  good  sense  did,  I  am  sure,  take  for 
greater  applause,  than  any  Compliments  I  could  make 
her.  R. 


so. 
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NO-    12. 


WEDNESDAY,    MARCH    I4,    I7IO-II. 


'   Veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  revello. 

PERS.    SAT.  V,  92. 

*'  I  root  th'  old  woman  from  thy  trembling  heart." 


GHOSTS   AKD    APPARITIONS. 


At  my  coming  to  London,  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  settle  myself  in  a  house  to  my  liking.  I  was  forced 
to  quit  my  first  lodgings,  by  reason  of  an  officious  land- 
lady, that  would  be  asking  me  every  morning  how  I  had 
slept.  I  then  fell  into  an  honest  family,  and  lived  very 
happily  for  above  a  week ;  when  my  landlord,  who  was 
a  jollj'-  good-natured  man,  took  it  into  his  head  that  I 
wanted  company,  and  therefore  would  frequently  come 
into  my  chamber,  to  keep  me  from  being  alone.  This 
I  bore  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  telling  me  one  day  that 
he  was  afraid  I  was  melancholy,  I  thought  it  was  high 
time  for  to  be  gone,  and  accordingly  took  new  lodgings 
that  very  night.  About  a  week  after,  I  found  my  jolly 
landlord,  who,  as  I  said  before,  was  an  honest  hearty  man, 
had  put  me  into  an  advertisement  of  the  Daily  Courant 
in  the  following  words,  "  Whereas  a  melancholy  man  left 
his  lodgings  on  Thursday  last  in  the  afternoon,  and  was 
afterwards  seen  going  towards  Islington  ;  if  any  one  can 
give  notice  of  him  to  R.  B.  fishmonger  in  the  Strand,  he 
shall  be  well  rewarded  for  his  pains."  As  I  am  the  best 
man  in  the  world  to  keep  my  own  counsel,  and  my  land- 
lord the  fishmonger  not  knowing  my  name,  this  accident 
of  my  life  was  never  discovered  to  this  very  day. 

I  am  now  settled  with  a  widow  woman,  who  has  a 
great  many  children,  and  complies  with  my  humour  in 

E  3  every 
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cverj'  thing.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  have  exchanged 
a  word  together  these  five  years.  My  coffee  comes  into 
my  chamber  every  morning  without  asking  for  it.  If  I 
want  fire,  I  point  to  my  chimney;  if  water,  to  my  bason  '> 
upon  which  my  landlady  nods,  as  much  as  to  say  she  takes 
my  meaning,  and  immediately  obeys  my  signals.  She 
has  likewise  modelled  her  family  so  well,  that  when  her 
little  boy  offers  to  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or  prattle  in  my 
face,  his  eldest  sister  immediately  calls  him  off,  and  bids 
him  not  disturb  the  gentleman.  At  my  first  entering  in- 
to the  family,  I  was  troubled  with  the  civility  of  their 
rising  up  to  me  every  time  I  came  into  the  room  ;  but  my 
landlady  observing  that  upon  these  occasions  I  always, 
cried  pish,  and  went  out  again,  has  forbidden  any  such 
ceremony  to  be  used  in  the  house;  so  that  at  present  I 
walk  into  the  kitchen  or  parlour  without  being  taken 
notice  of,  or  giving  any  interruption  to  the  business  or 
discourse  of  the  family.  The  maid  will  ask  her  mistress 
(though  I  ana  by)  whether  the  gentleman  is  ready  for  din- 
ner, as  the  mistress  (who  is  indeed  an  excellent  house- 
wife) scolds  at  the  servants  as  heartily  before  my  face,  as 
behind  my  back.  In  short,  I  move  up  and  down  the 
house,  and  enter  into  all  companies  with  the  same  liberty 
as  a  cat,  or  any  other  domestic  animal,  and  am  as  little 
suspedled  of  telling  any  thing  that  I  hear  or  see. 

I  remember  last  Winter  there  were  several  young  girls 
of  the  neighbourhood  sitting  about  the  fire  with  my  land- 
lady's daughters,  and  telling  stories  of  spirits  and  appari- 
tions. Upon  my  opening  the  door  the  young  women 
broke  off  their  discourse,  but  my  landlady's  daughters 
telling  them  that  it  was  nobody  but  the  gentleman  (for 
that  is  the  name  that  1  go  by  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  in  the  family)  they  went  op  without  minding  me. 
I  seated  myself  by  the  caudle  that  stood  on  a  table  at  one 
end  of  the  room;  and  pretenchng  to  read  a  bopk  that  I 
took  out  of  my  pocket,  heard  several  dreadful  stories  of 
ghosts  as  pale  as  ashes  that  had  stood  at  the  feet  of  a  bed> 
or  walked  over  a  church-yard  by  moon  light :  and  of 

others 
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Others  that  had  been  conjured  into  the  Red-Sea,  for 
disturbing  people's  rest,  and  drawing  their  curtains 
at  midnight,  with  many  other  old  women's  fables  of 
the  like  nature.  As  one  spirit  raised  another,  I  ob- 
served that  at  the  end  of  every  story  the  whole  company 
closed  their  ranks,  and  crowded  about  the  fire.  I  took 
notice  in  particular  of  a  little  boy,  who  was  so  attentive 
to  every  story,  that  I  am  mistaken  if  he  ventures  to  go  to 
bed  by  himself  this  twelve-month.  Indeed  they  talked 
so  long,  that  the  imaginations  of  the  whole  assembly 
were  manifestly  crazed,  and,  I  am  sure,  will  be  the  worse 
for  it  as  long  as  they  live.  I  heard  one  of  the  girls,  that 
hadlooked  upon  me  over  her  shoulder,  asking  the  com- 
pany how  long  1  had  been  in  the  room,  and  whether  I  did 
not  look  paler  than  1  used  to  do.  This  put  me  under  some 
apprehensions  that  I  should  be  forced  to  explain  myself,  if 
I  did  not  retire ;  for  which  reason  I  took  the  candle  in  my 
hand,  and  went  up  into  my  chamber,  not  without  wonder- 
ing at  this  unaccountable  weakness  in  reasonable  creatures, 
that  they  should  love  to  astonish  and  terrify  one  another. 
Were  I  a  father,  1  should  take  a  particular  care  to  preserve 
my  children  from  these  little  horrors  and  imaginations, 
which  they  are  apt  to  contradl  when  they  are  young,  and 
are  not  able  to  shake  off  when  they  are  in  years.  I  have 
known  a  soldier  that  has  entered  a  breach,  affrighted  at 
his  own  shadow,  and  look  pale  upon  a  little  scratching 
at  his  door,  who  the  day  before  had  marched  up  against 
a  battery  of  cannon.  There  are  instances  of  persons, 
who  have  been  terrified  even  to  distraction,  at  the  figure 
of  a  tree,  or  the  shaking  of  a  bull-rush.  The  truth  of  it 
is,  I  look  upon  a  sound  imagination  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing of  life,  next  to  a  clear  judgment  and  a  good  con- 
science. In  the  mean  time,  since  there  are  very  few 
whose  minds  are  not  more  or  less  subjedt  to  these  dreadful 
thoughts  and  apprehensions,  we  ought  to  arm  ourselves 
against  them  by  the  diftates  of  reason  and  religion,  "  to 
pull  the  old  woman  out  of  our  hearts,"  (as  Peksius  ex- 
presses it  in  the  motto  of  my  Paper)  an^  extinguish 
E  4  those 
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those  impertinent  notions  which  we  imbibed  at  a  time 
that  we  were  not  able  to  judge  of  their  absurdity.  Or  if 
we  believe,  as  many  wise  and  good  men  have  done,  that 
there  are  such  phantoms  and  apparitions  as  those  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  let  us  endeavour  to  establish  to  our- 
selves an  interest  in  him  who  holds  the  reins  of  the 
whole  creation  in  his  hands,  and  moderates  them  after 
such  a  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  being  to 
break  loose  upon  another,  without  ins  knowledge  and 
permission. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  opinion  with 
those  who  believe  that  all  the  regions  of  nature  swarm 
with  spirits;  and  that  we  have  multitudes  of  spedlators 
on  all  our  a6lions,  when  we  think  ourselves  most  alone: 
but  instead  of  terrifying  myself  with  such  a  notion, 
I  am  wonderfully  pleased  to  think  that  I  am  always 
engaged  with  such  an  innumerable  society,  in  searching 
out  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  andjoining  in  the  same 
consort  of  praise  and  adoration. 

MiLTOx  has  finely  described  this  mixed  communion  of 
men  and  spirits  in  paradise ;  and  had  doubtless  his  eye 
upon  a  verse  in  old  Hesiod,  which  is  almost  word  for 
word  the  same  with  his  third  line  in  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

"  Nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 

That  heav'n  would  want  speclators,  God  want  praise  : 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep  ; 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.    How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnij^hi  air, 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator  ?     Oft  in  bands. 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 
With  hcav'nly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 
In  full  hai-noiMC  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night ,  aad  lift  our  thoughts  to  heav'n." 

C.  PARAD.   LOST. 

NO, 
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THURSDAY,    MARCH   I5,     J7IO-II. 


Die  mih),  si  fueris  tu  leo,  qualis  eris  ? 

"  Were  you  a  lion,  how  wou'd  you  behave  ?'* 


MART. 


OPERA    RIDICULED. 


Th  E  R  E  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has  afForded 
matter  of  greater  amusement  to  the  town  than  Signor 
NicoLiNi's  combat  with  a  lion  in  the  Haymarket,  which 
has  been  very  often  exhibited  to  the  general  satisfaction 
of  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain.  Upon  the  first  rumour  of  this  intended 
combat,  it  was  confidently  affirmed,  and  is  still  believed, 
by  many  in  both  galleries,  that  there  would  be  a  tame 
lion  sent  from  the  Tower  every  opera  night,  in  order 
to  be  killed  by  Hydaspes.  This  report,  though  altoge- 
ther groundless,  so  universally  prevailed  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  plaj'-house,  that  some  of  the  most  re- 
fined politicians  in  those  parts  of  the  audience,  gave  it 
out  in  whisper,  that  the  lion  was  a  cousin-german  of  the 
tiger  who  made  his  appearance  in  King  William's  days, 
and  that  the  stage  would  be  supplied  with  lions  at  the 
public  expence,  during  the  whole  session.  Many  like- 
wise were  the  conje6tures  of  the  treatment  which  this 
lion  was  to  meet  with  from  the  hands  of  Signor  Nico- 
jLivi.  Some  supposed  that  he  was  to  subdue  him  in  re- 
citativo,  as  Orpheu-s  used  to  serve  the  wild  beasts  in 
his  time,  and  afterwards  to  knock  him  on  the  head. 
Some  fancied  that  the  lion  would  not  pretend  to  laj^  his 

paw5 
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paws  upon  the  hero,  by  reason  of  the  received  opinion, 
that  a  lion  will  not  hurt  a  virgin.  Several,  who  pre- 
tended to  have  seen  the  opera  in  Italy,  had  informed 
their  friends,  that  the  lion  was  to  a6b  a  part  in  High 
Dutch,  and  roar  twice  or  thrice  to  a  thorough-bass,  be- 
fore he  fell  at  the  feet  of  Hydaspks.  To  clear  up  a 
matter  that  was  so  variously  reported,  I  have  made  it 
my  business  to  examine  whether  this  pretended  lion  is 
really  the  savage  he  appears  to  be,  or  only  a  coun- 
terfeit. 

But  before  I  communicate  my  discoveries,  I  must  ac- 
quaint the  reader,  that  upon  my  walking  behind  the 
scenes  last  Winter,  as  I  was  thinking  on  something  else, 
I  accidentally  justled  against  a  monstrous  animal  that  ex- 
tremely startled  me,  and  upon  my  nearer  survey  of  it, 
appeared  to  be  a  lion  rampant.  The  lion  seeing  me 
very  much  surprised,  told  me  in  a  gentle  voice,  that  I 
might  come  by  him  if  I  pleased  ;  "  for  (says  he)  I  do 
not  intend  to  hurt  any  body."  I  thanked  him  very 
kindly,  and  passed  by  him:  and  in  a  little  time  after  saw 
him  leap  upon  the  stage,  and  aft  his  part  with  very  great 
applause.  It  has  been  observed  by  several,  that  the  lion 
has  changed  his  manner  of  adling  twice  or  thrice  since 
his  first  appearance;  which  will  not  seem  strange,  when 
I  acquaint  my  reader  that  the  lion  has  been  changed 
upon  the  audience  three  several  times.  The  first  lion 
waa  a  candle-suufFer,  who,  being  a  fellow  of  a  testy- 
choleric  temper,  over-did  his  part,  and  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  killed  so  easily  as  he  ought  to  have  done; 
besides,  it  was  observed  of  him,  that  he  grew  more 
surly  every  time  he  came  out  of  the  lion  ;  and  having 
dropt  some  words  in  ordinary  conversation,  as  if  he  had 
TKit  fought  his  best,  and  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
thrown  upon  his  back  in  the  scuffle,  and  that  he  would 
wrestle  with  Mr.  Nicolini  for  what  he  pleased,  oat  of 
his  lion's  skin,  it  was  thought  proper  to  discard  him: 
and  it  is  verily  believed,  to  this  day,  that  had  he  been 
brought  upon  the  stage  another  time,  he  would  certainly 

have 
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have  done  mischief.  Besides,  it  was  objefled  against  the 
first  lion,  that  he  reared  himself  so  high  upon  his  hinder 
paws,  and  walked  in  so  eret^t  a  posture,  that  he  looked 
more  like  an  old  man  than  a  lion. 

The  second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  belonged 
to  the  play-house,  and  had  the  charafter  of  a  mild 
ajid  peaceable  man  in  his  profession.  If  the  former 
was  too  furious,  this  was  too  slieepish  for  his  part ;  in- 
somuch, that  after  a  short  modest  walk  upon  the  stage, 
he  would  fall  at  the  first  touch  of  Hydaspes,  without 
grappling  with  him,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  his  variety  of  Italian  trips.  It  is  said,  in- 
deed, that  he  once  gave  him  a  rip  in  his  flesh-colour 
doublet ;  but  this  was  only  to  make  work  for  himself 
in  his  private  charafter  of  a  tailor.  1  must  not  omit  that 
it  was  this  second  lion  who  treated  me  with  so  much 
humanity  behind  the  scenes. 

The  a6ling  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a 
country  gentleman,  who  does  it  for  his  diversion,  but 
desires  his  name  may  be  concealed.  He  says,  very  hand- 
somely, in  his  own  excuse,  that  he  does  not  aft  for  gain, 
that  he  indulges  an  innocent  pleasure  in  it ;  and  that  it 
is  better  to  pass  away  an  evening  in  this  manner,  than 
in  gaming  and  drinking  :  but  at  the  same  time  says,  with 
a  very  agreeable  raillery  upon  himself,  that  if  his  name 
should  be  known,  the  ill  natured  world  might  call  him, 
"  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin."  This  gentienuui's  temper 
is  made  out  of  such  a  happy  mixture  of  the  mild  and 
the  choleric,  that  he  outdoes  both  his  predecessors,  and 
has  drawn  together  greater  audiences  than  have  been 
known  in  the  memory  of  man. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  narrative,  without  taking  no- 
tice of  a  groundless  report  that  has  been  raised,  to  a  gen- 
tleman's disadvantage,  of  whom  I  must  declare  myself 
an  admirer;  namely,  that  Signor  Nicolini  and  the  lion 
have  been  seen  sitting  peaceably  by  one  another,  and 
smoking  a  pipe  together  behind  the  scenes ;  by  which 
their  enemies  would  insinuate,  that  it  is  but  a  sham  com- 

bat 
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bat  which  they  represent  upon  the  stage:  but  upon 
enquiry  I  find,  that  if  any  siirh  correspondence  has  passed 
between  them,  it  %vas  not  till  the  combat  was  over,  when 
the  lion  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  dead,  accordinjr  to  the 
received  rules  of  the  Drama.  liesides,  this  is  what  is 
practised  every  day  in  Westminster-Hall,  where  no- 
thing; is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  couple  of  lawyers,  who 
have  been  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in  the  court,  em- 
bracing one  another  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  it. 

I  would  not  be  thought  in  any  part  of  this  relation,  to 
reflefl  upon  Signor  Nicolini,  who  in  afting  this  part 
only  complies  with  the  wretched  taste  of  his  audience  ; 
he  knows  very  well,  that  the  lion  has  many  more  ad- 
mirers than  himself;  as  they  say  of  the  famous  eques- 
trian statue  on  the  Pont-Neuf  at  Paris,  that  more  peo- 
ple go  to  see  the  horse,  than  the  king  who  sits  upon  it. 
On  the  contrarj'',  it  gives  me  a  just  indignation  to  see 
a  person  whose  adlion  gives  new  majesty  to  kings,  re- 
solution to  heroes,  and  softness  to  lovers,  thus  sinking 
from  the  greatness  of  his  behaviour,  and  degraded  into 
the  charafter  of  the  London  Prentice.  I  have  often 
wished,  that  our  tragedians  would  copy  after  this  great 
master  in  aftion.  Could  they  make  the  same  use  of 
their  arms  and  legs,  and  inform  their  faces  with  as  sig- 
nificant looks  and  passions,  how  glorious  would  an 
English  tragedy  appear  with  that  aftion  which  is  ca- 
pable of  giving  dignity  to  the  forced  thoughts,  cold 
conceits,  and  unnatural  expressions  of  an  Italian  Opera! 
In  the  mean  time,  I  have  related  this  combat  of  the 
lion,  to  shew  what  are  at  present  the  reigning  enter- 
tainments  of  the  politer  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached  by  writers 
for  the  coarseness  of  their  taste;  but  our  present  griev- 
ance does  not  seem  to  be  the  want  of  a  good  taste,  but 
of  common  sens^, 

C. 
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N°-  14. 


rRIDAY   MARCH    16,    lyiO-ll. 


-Teque  his,  infelix,  exue  monstris. 

OVID.  MET.  Iv.  590. 


"  Wretch  that  thou  art !  put  cfF  this  monstrous  shape." 


ON    PUBLIC    DIVERSIOKS. 


I  WAS  reflecling  this  morning  upon  the  spirit  and 
humour  of  the  public  diversions  five  and  twenty  years 
ago,  and  those  of  the  present  time;  and  lamented  to 
myself,  that,  though  in  those  days  they  neglefted  their 
morality,  they  kept  up  their  good  sense;  but  that  the 
beau  monde,  at  present,  is  only  grown  more  childish, 
not  more  innocent,  than  the  former.  While  I  was  in 
this  train  of  thought,  an  old  fellow,  whose  face  I  have 
often  seen  at  the  play-house,  gave  me  the  following 
letter  with  these  words:  "  Sir,  the  lion  presents  his 
humble  service  to  you,  and  desired  ms  to  give  this  into 
your  own  hands." 

From  my  Den  in  the  Hay-Market^ 

MARCH     15. 

SIB, 

*  I  Have  read  all  your  Papers,  and  have  stifled  my 
resentment  against  your  reflections  upon  Operas,  until 
that  of  this  day,  wherein  you  plainly  insinuate,  that 
Signor  Nicolini  and  myself  have  a  correspondence 
more  friendly  than  is  consistent  with  the  valour  of  his 
charailer,  or  the  fierceness  of  mine.  I  desire  you 
would,  for  your  own  sake,  forbear  such  intimations 
for  the- future;  and  must  say  it  is  a  great  piece  of  ill- 
nature 
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nature  in  you  to  shew  so  great  an  esteem  for  a  foreigner, 
and  to  discourage  a  lion  that  is  your  own  country- 
man. 

'  I  take  notice  of  your  fable  of  the  lion  and  man,  but 
am  so  equally  concerned  in  that  matter,  that  I  shall  not 
be  offended  to  which  soever  of  the  animals  the  superi- 
ority is  given.  You  have  misrepresented  me,  in  say- 
ing that  I  am  a  country  gentleman,  who  aft  only  for 
my  diversion  ;  whereas,  had  I  still  the  same  woods  to 
range  in  which  I  once  had  when  I  was  a  fox-hunter,  I 
should  not  resign  my  manhood  for  a  maintenance;  and 
assure  you,  as  low  as  my  circumstances  are  at  present, 
I  am  so  much  a  man  of  honour,  that  I  would  scorn  to 
be  any  beast  for  bread,  but  a  lion. 

Yours,  &c.' 


I  had  no  sooner  ended  this,  than  one  of  my  land- 
lady's children  brought  me  in  several  others,  with  some 
of  which  I  shall  make  up  my  present  Paper :  they  all 
have  a  tendency  to  the  same  subjeft,  viz.  the  elegance 
of  our  present  diversions. 

Cavent-Garden,  March  13. 
SIR, 

*  I  Have  been  for  twenty  years  under-sexton  of  this 
parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  have  not 
missed  tolling  in  to  prayers  six  times  in  all  those  years; 
which  office  I  have  performed  to  my  great  satisfa6lion, 
until  this  fortnight  last  past,  during  which  time  I  find 
my  congregation  take  the  warning  of  my  bell,  morning 
and  evening,  to  go  to  a  puppet-show  set  forth  by  one 
Powell  under  the  Piazzas.  By  this  means  I  have  not 
only  lost  my  two  customers,  whom  I  used  to  place  for 
sixpence  a  piece  over  against  Mrs.  Rachael  Eye- 
bright,  but  Mrs.  Rachael  herself  is  gone  thither  also. 
There  now  appear  among  us  none  but  a  few  ordinary 
people,  who  come  to  church  only  to  say  their  prayers ;  so 

that 
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that  I  have  no  work  worth  speaking  of  but  on  Sundays. 
I  have  placed  my  son  at  the  Piazzas,  to  acquaint  the 
ladies,  that  the  bell  rings  for  church,  and  that  it  stands 
on  the  other  side. of  the  Garden;  but  they  only  laugh 
at  the  child. 

*  I  desire  you  would  lay  this  before  all  the  world, 
that  I  may  not  be  made  such  a  tool  for  the  future,  and 
that  Punchinello  may  choose  hours  less  canonical.  As 
things  are  now,  Mr.  Powell  has  a  full  congregation, 
while  we  have  a  very  thin  house;  which,  if  5'ou  can 
remedy,  you  will  very  much  oblige, 

Sir, 

Yours,  &c.' 

The  following  epistle,  I  find,  is  from  the  undertaker 
of  the  masquerade. 

SIR, 

*  I  Have  observed  the  rules  of  my  Mask  so  care- 
fully, (in  not  enquiring  into  persons)  that  I  cannot  tell 
whether  you  were  one  of  the  company  or  not  last 
Tuesday;  but  if  you  were  not,  and  still  design  to 
come,  I  desire  you  would,  for  your  own  entertainment, 
please  to  admonish  the  town,  that  all  persons  indiffe- 
rently are  not  fit  for  this  sort  of  diversion-  I  could 
wish.  Sir,  you  could  make  them  understand,  that  it  is 
a  kind  of  adting  to  go  in  masquerade,  and  a  man  should 
be  able  to  say  or  do  things  proper  for  the  dress  in 
which  he  appears.  We  have  now  and  then  rakes  in  the 
habit  of  Roman  senators,  and  grave  politicians  in  the 
dress  of  rakes.  The  misfortune  of  the  thing  is,  that 
people  dress  themselves  in  what  they  have  a  mind  to  be, 
and  not  what  they  are  fit  for.  There  is  not  a  girl  in  the 
town,  but  let  her  have  her  will  in  going  to  a  mask,  and 
she  shall  dres  as  a  shepherdess.  But  let  me  beg  of  them 
to  read  the  Arcadia,  or  some  other  good  romance,  be- 
fore they  appear  in  any  such  character  at  my  house. 
The  last  day  we  presented,  every  body  was  so  rashly 

habited 
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habited,  that  when  they  came  to  speak  to  each  other, 
a  nymph  with  a  crook  had  not  a  word  to  say  but  in  the 
pert  stile  of  the  pit  bawdry  ;  and  a  man  in  the  habit  of  a 
philosopher  was  speechless,  till  an  occasion  offered  of 
expressing  himself  in  the  refuse  of  the  tyring  rooms. 
We  had  a  judge  that  danced  a  minuet,  with  a  quaker  for 
his  partner,  while  half  a  dozen  harlequins  stood  by  as 
spe6lators;  a  Turk  drank  me  off  two  bottles  of  wine,  and 
a  Jew  eat  me  up  half  a  ham  of  bacon.  If  I  can  bring 
my  design  to  bear,  and  make  the  maskers  preserve  their 
charadlers  in  my  assemblies,  I  hope  you  will  allow  there 
is  a  foundation  laid  for  more  elegant  and  improving 
gallantries  than  any  the  town  at  present  affords ;  and 
consequently,  that  you  will  give  your  approbation  to 
the  endeavours  of, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant/ 


I  am  very  glad  the  following  epistle  obliges  me  to 
mention  Mr.  Powell  a  second  time  in  the  same  Paper ; 
for  indeed  there  cannot  be  two  great  encouragement 
given  to  his  skill  in  motions,  *  provided  he  is  under 
proper  restriftions. 

SIR, 

*  The  opera  at  the  Haymarket,  and  that  under  th* 
little  Piazza  in  Covent  Garden,  being  at  present  the 
two  leading  diversions  of  the  town,  and  Mr.  Powell 
professing  in  his  advertisements  to  set  up  WhiTtikg- 
TON  and  his  Cat  against  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  my 
curiosity  led  me  the  beginning  of  last  week  to  view 
both  these  performances,  and  make  my  observations 
upon  them. 

'  First,    therefore,    I  cannot   but  observe  that  Mr. 

Powell  wisely  forbearing  to  giv'e  his  company  a  bill 

^ of 

*  Fuppet-ihows, 
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of  fare  before  hand,  every  scene  is  new  andunexpc6led; 
whereas  it  is  certain,  that  the  undertakers  of  the  Ilay- 
market,  having  raised  too  great  an  expeftation  in  their 
printed  opera,  very  much  disappoint  their  audience  on 
the  stage, 

*  The  King  of  Jerusalem  is  obliged  to  come  from 
the  city  on  foot,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  a  triumphant 
chariot  by  white  horses,  as  my  opera-book  had  pro- 
mised me;  and  thus  while  I  expefted  Armida's  dra- 
gons should  rush  forward  towards  Argentes,  I  found 
the  hero  was  obliged  to  go  to  Arm  id  a,  and  hand  her 
out  of  her  coach.  We  had  also  but  a  very  short  al- 
lowance of  thunder  and  lightning;  though  I  cannot 
in  this  place  omit  doing  justice  to  the  boy  who  had  the 
direftion  of  the  two  painted  dragons,  and  made  them 
spit  fire  and  smoke.  He  flashed  out  his  rosin  in  such 
just  proportions,  and  in  such  due  time>  that'  I  could  not 
forbear  conceiving  hopes  of  his  being  one  day  a  most 
excellent  player.  I  saw  indeed  but  two  things  wanting 
to  render  his  whole  adtion  complete,  I  mean  the  keep- 
ing his  head  a  little  lower,  and  hiding  his  candle. 

'  I  observe  that  Mr.  Powell  and  the  undertakers 
of  the  opera  had  both  the  same  thought,  and  I  think 
much  about  the  same  time,  of  introducing  animals  on 
their  several  stages,  though  indeed  with  very  different 
success.  The  sparrows  and  chaffinches  at  the  Hay- 
market  fly  as  yet  very  irregularly  over  the  stage  ;  and 
instead  of  perching  on  the  trees,  and  performing  their 
parts,  these  young  aftors  either  get  into  the  galleries, 
or  put  out  the  candles;  whereas  Mr.  Powell  has  so 
well  disciplined  his  pig,  that  in  the  first  scene  he  and 
Punch  dance  a  minuet  together.  I  am  informed,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Powell  resolves  to  excel  his  adver- 
saries in  their  own  way;  and  introduce  larks  in  his 
next  opera  of  Susanna,  or  Innocence  betrayed,  which 
will  be  exhibited  next  week,  v/ith  a  pair  of  new  elders. 

*  The  moral  of  Mr.  Powell's  drama  is  violated,  I 
confess,  by  Punch's  national  refle(5tions  on  the  French ; 

VOL.  I.  '  F  and 
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and  King  Harry's  laying  his  leg  upon  the  Queen's  lap, 
in  too  ludicrous  a  manner,  before  so  great  an  assembly. 

*  As  to  the  mechanism  and  scenery,  every  thing  in- 
deed was  uniform,  and  of  a  piece,  and  the  scenes  were 
managed  very  dexterously ;  which  calls  on  me  to  take 
notice,  that  at  the  Haymarket,  the  undertakers  forget- 
ting to  change  the  side-scenes,  we  were  ])resented  with 
a  prospedl  of  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful 
grove;  and  though  the  gentlemen  on  the  stage  had 
very  much  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  grove 
by  walking  up  and  down  between  the  trees,  I  must 
own  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  a  well-dressed 
young  fellow,  in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  appear  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  and,  without  any  visible  concern,  tak- 
ing snuff. 

*  I  shall  only  observe  one  thing  further,  in  which 
both  dramas  agree;  which  is,  that  by  the  squeak  of  their 
voices  the  heroes  of  each  are  eunuchs ;  and  as  the  wit 
in  both  pieces  is  equal,  I  must  prefer  the  performance 
of  Mr.  Powell,  because  it  is  in  our  own  language. 

I  am,  &c.' 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

On  the  ^rst  o^  April  will  be  performed,  at  the  play- 
house in  the  Haymarket,  an  opera  called  The  Cruelty 
of  Atreus. 

N.  B.  The  scene,  wherein  Thyestes  eats  his  own 
children,  is  to  be  performed  by  the  famous  Mr.  Psal- 
MANAZAR,  lately  arrived  from  Formosa;  the  whole 
supper  being  set  to  kettle-drums.  He  ate  all  his  flesh 
meat  rawt  R. 


KO. 
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SATURDAY,    MARCH    I7,    17IO-II, 


Parva  leves  capiuiit  animos 

OVID,    ARS    AM.  I.   159. 


"  Light  mindiS  are  pleas'd  with  trifles." 


VANITY    OF    WOMEN,    ERRONEOUS    ESTIMATE    OF 
HAPPINESS. 


When  I  was  in  France,  I  used  to  gaze  with  great 
astonishment  at  the  splendid  equipages^  and  party-co- 
loured habits  of  that  fantastic  nation.  I  was  one  day 
in  particular  contemplating  a  lady  that  sat  in  a  coach 
adorned  with  gilded  Cupids,  and  finely  painted  with  the 
loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  The  coach  was  drawn 
by  six  milk-white  horses,  and  loaded  behind  with  the 
same  number  of  powdered  footmen.  Just  before  the 
lady  were  a  couple  of  beautiful  pages,  that  were  stuck 
among  the  harness,  and  by  their  gay  dresses  and  smiling 
features,  looked  like  the  elder  brothers  of  the  little 
boys  that  were  carved  and  painted  in  every  corner  of 
the  coach. 

The  lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthe,  who  af- 
terwards gave  an  occasion  to  a  pretty  melancholy  no- 
vel. She  had,  for  several  years,  received  the  addresses 
of  a  gentleman,  whom,  after  a  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, she  forsook,  upon  the  account  of  this  shin- 
ing equipage,  which  had  been  offered  to  her  by  one  of 
great  riches,  but  a  crazy  constitution.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  I  saw  her,  v.'ere,  it  seems,  the  dis- 
guises only  of  a  broken  heart,  and  a  kind  of  pageantry 
to  cover  distress;  for  in  two  months  after  she  was  car- 
ried to  her  grave  with  the  same  pomp  and  magnificence; 
F  2  being 
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being  sent  thither  partly  by  the  loss  of  one  lover,  and 
partly  by  the  possession  of  another. 

I  have  often  reflefted  with  myself  on  this  unaccount- 
able humour  in  womenkind,  of  being  smitten  with 
everything  that  is  showy  and  superficial;  and  on  the 
numberless  evils  that  befal  the  sex,  from  this  light  fan- 
tastical disposition.  I  myself  remember  a  young  lady  that 
was  very  warnily  solicited  by  a  couple  of  importunate 
rivals,  who,  for  several  months  together,  did  all  they 
could  to  recommend  themselves,  by  complacency  of  be- 
haviour, and  agreeableness  of  conversation.  At  length, 
when  the  competition  was  doubtful,  andthe  lady  undeter- 
mined in  her  choice,  one  of  the  young  lovers  very  luckily 
bethought  himself  of  adding  a  supernumerary  lace  to  his 
liveries,  which  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  he  married 
her  the  very  week  after. 

The  usual  conversation  of  ordinary  women  very 
much  cherishes  this  natural  weakness  of  being  taken 
with  outside  and  appearance.  Talk  of  a  new  married 
couple,  and  you  immediately  hear  whether  they  keep 
their  coach  and  six,  or  eat  in  plate.  Mention  the  name 
of  an  absent  lady,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  learn 
something  of  her  gown  and  petticoat.  A  ball  is  a  great 
help  to  discourse,  and  a  birth-day  furnishes  conversation 
for  a  twelvemonth  after.  A  furbelow  of  precious  stones, 
a  hat  buttoned  with  a  diamond,  a  brocade  waistcoat  or 
petticoat,  are  standing  topics.  In  short,  they  con- 
sider only  the  drapery  of  the  species,  and  never  cast 
away  a  thought  on  those  ornaments  of  the  mind  that 
make  persons  illustrious  in  themselves,  and  useful  to 
others.  When  women  are  thus  perpetually  dazzling 
one  another's  imaginations,  and  filling  their  heads  with 
nothing  but  colours,  it  is  no  wonder  t.iatthey  are  more 
attentive  to  the  superficial  parts  of  life,  than  the  solid 
and  substantial  blessings  of  it.  A  girl,  who  has  been 
trained  up  in  this  kind  of  conversation,  is  in  danger  of 
every  embroidered  coat  that  comes  in  her  way.  A  pair 
of  fringed  gloves   may  be  her  ruin.     In  a  word,   lace 

and 
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and  ribbons,  silver  and  gold  galloons,  witli  the  like  glit- 
tering gewga  •  s,  are  so  many  lures  to  women  of  weak 
minds  and  low  educations,  and  when  artificially  displayed, 
are  able  to  fetch  down  the  most  airy  coquette  from  the 
wildest  of  her  iiights  and  raml)les. 

True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy 
to  pomp  and  noise;  it  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
enjoyment  of  one's  self;  and  in  the  next,  from  the 
friends,  ip  and  conversation  of  a  few  select  companions  ; 
it  loves  shade  and  solitude,  and  naturally  haunts  groves 
and  fountains,  fields  and  meadows :  in  short,  it  feels 
every  thing  it  wants  within  itself,  and  receives  an  addi- 
tion from  multitudes  of  witnesses  and  spectators.  On 
the  contrary,  false  happiness  loves  to  be  in  a  crowd, 
and  to  draw  the  ej-es  of  the  world  upon  her.  She  does 
not  receive  any  satisfadlion  from  the  applauses  which  she 
gives  herself,  but  from  the  admiration  which  she  raises  in 
others.  She  flourishes  in  courts  and  palaces,  theatres 
and  assemblies,  and  has  no  existence,  but  when  she  is 
looked  upon. 

AuRELiA,  though  a  woman  of  great  quality,  delights 
in  the  privacy  of  a  country  life,  and  passes  away  ?.  great 
part  of  her  time  in  her  own  walks  and  gardens.     Her 
husband,  who  is  her  bosom  friend  and  companion  in  her 
solitudes,  has  been  in  love  with  her  ever  since  he  knew 
her.     They  both  abound  with  good  sense,  consummate 
virtue,  and  a  mutual  esteem  ;  and  are  a  perpetual  enter- 
tainment to  one  another.     Their  family  is  under  so  re- 
gular an  economy,  in  its  hours  of  devotion  and  repast, 
employment  and  diversion,    that  it  looks  like  a  little 
commonwealth  within  itself.     They  often  go  into  com- 
pany, that  they  may  return  with  the  greater  delight  to 
one  another;  and  sometimes  live  in  town,  not  to  enjoy 
it  so  properly,  as  to  grow  weary  of  it,  that  they  may  re- 
new in  themselves  the  relish  of  a  country  life.     By  this 
means  they  are  happy  in  each  other,   beloved  by  their 
children,  adored  by  their  sen'ants,  and  are  become  the 
envy,  or  rather  the  delight,  of  all  that  know  them. 
How  different  to  this  is  the  life  of  Fulvia  !  she  con- 
F  3  siders 
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siders  her  husband  as  her  steward,  and  looks  upon  dis- 
cretion and  good  housewifery  as  little  domestic  virtues, 
unbecoming  a  woman  of  quality.  She  thinks  life  lost 
in  her  own  family,  and  fancies  herself  out  of  the  world, 
when  she  is  not  in  the  ring,  the  play-house,  or  the  draw- 
ing-room. She  lives  in  a  perpetual  motion  of  body, 
and  restlessness  of  thought,  and  is  never  easy  in  any  one 
place,  when  she  thinks  there  is  more  company  in  ano- 
ther. The  missing  of  an  opera  the  first  night,  would 
be  more  affli6ling  to  her  than  the  death  of  a  child.  She 
pities  all  the  valuable  part  of  her  own  sex,  and  calls  every 
woman  of  a  prudent,  modest,  and  retired  life,  a  poor- 
spirited,  unpolished  creature.  What  a  mortification 
would  it  be  to  Fulvia,  if  she  knew  that  her  setting  her- 
self to  view,  is  but  exposing  herself,  and  that  she  grows 
contemptible  by  being  conspicuous  ? 

I  cannot  conclude  my  Paper,  without  observing,  that 
Virgil  has  very  finely  touched  upon  this  female  passion 
for  dress  and  show,  in  the  charafter  of  Camilla;  who, 
though  she  seems  to  have  shaken  off  all  the  other  weak- 
nesses of  her  sex,  is  still  described  as  a  woman  in  this 
particular.  The  poet  tells  us,  that  after  having  made 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  she  unfortunately 
cast  her  eye  on  a  Trojan,  who  wore  an  embroidered 
tunic,  a  beautiful  coat  of  mail,  with  a  mantle  of  the 
finest  purple.  "  A  golden  bow,"  says  he,  "hung  upon 
his  shoulder ;  his  garment  was  buckled  with  a  golden 
clasp ;  and  his  head  covered  with  an  helmet  of  the  same 
shining  metal."  The  Amazon  immediately  singled  out 
this  well-dressed  warrior,  being  seized  with  a  woman's 
longing  for  the  pretty  trappings  that  he  was  adorned 

•with. 

— — "  Totumque  incauta  per  agmen 
Fcemineo  praeda;  &  spoliorum  ardebat  amore." 

^N.  xl.  782. 

This  heedless  pursuit  after  these  glittering  trifles,  the 
poet  (by  a  nice  concealed  moral)  represents  to  have 
been  the  destruction  of  his  female  hero.  C. 

KO, 
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NO-  16. 

MONDAY   MARCH    I9,    I7IO-II. 


Quid  verum  atque  decens  euro  &  rogo,  &  omnis  in  hoc  sum. 

HOR,  I  EP.  i.  Hi 

**  What  right,  what  true,  what  fit,  we  justly  call, 
"  Let  this  be  all  my  care — for  this  is  all." 

pope; 


general,  not  individual  folly  and  vice,  the 
spectator's  object. 


I  HAVE  received  a  letter,  desiring  me  to  be  very  sati- 
rical upon  the  little  mufF  that  is  now  in  fashion ;  another 
informs  me  of  a  pair  of  silver  garters  buckled  below  the 
knee,  that  have  been  lately  seen  at  the  Rainbow  coffee- 
house in  Fleet-street;  a  third  sends  me  a  heavy  com- 
plaint against  fringed  gloves.  To  be  brief,  there  is  scarce 
an  ornament  of  either  sex  which  one  or  other  of  my  cor- 
respondents has  not  inveighed  against  with  some  bitter- 
ness, and  recommended  to  my  observation.  I  must, 
therefore,  once  for  all,  inform  my  readers,  that  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  sink  the  dignity  of  this  my  Paper  with 
reflections  upon  red-heels  or  top  knots,  but  rather  to 
enter  into  the  passions  of  mankind,  and  to  corre6t  those 
depraved  sentiments  that  give  birth  to  all  those  little  ex- 
travagancies which  appear  in  their  outward  dress  and 
behaviour.  Foppish  and  fantastic  ornaments  are  only 
indications  of  vice,  not  criminal  in  themselves.  Ex- 
tinguish vanity  in  the  mind,  and  you  naturally  retrench 
the  little  superfluities  of  garniture  and  equipage.  The 
blossoms  will  fall  of  themselves,  when  the  root  that  nou- 
rishes them  is  destroyed, 

F  4  I  shall 
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I  shall  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  apply  my  remedies  tp 
the  first  seeds  and  principles  of  an  afFctted  dress,  without 
descending  to  the  dress  itself;  though  at  the  same  time 
1  must  own,  that  I  have  thoughts  of  creating  an  officer 
under  me,  to  be  entitled  Tbe  Censor  of  Small  JVaresy 
and  of  allotting  him  one  day  in  a  week  for  the  execution 
of  such  his  office.  An  operator  of  this  nature  might 
aft  under  me,  with  the  same  regard  as  a  surgeon  to  a 
physician  ;  the  one  might  be  employed  in  healing  those 
blotches  and  tumours  which  break  out  in  the  body» 
while  the  other  is  sweetening  the  blood,  and  redtifying 
the  constitution.  To  speak  truly,  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes  are  so  wonderfull)'-  apt  to  shoot  out  into  long 
swords  or  sweeping  trains,  bushy  head  dresses  or  full 
bottomed  periwigs,  with  several  other  incumbrances  of 
dress,  that  they  stand  in  need  of  being  pruned  very  fre- 
quently, lest  they  should  be  oppressed  with  ornaments* 
and  over-run  with  the  luxuriancy  of  their  habits.  I  am 
much  in  doubt,  whether  I  should  give  the  preference  to 
a  quaker  that  is  trimmed  close,  and  almost  cut  to  the 
quick,  or  to  a  beau  that  is  loaden  with  such  a  redundance 
of  excrescences.  I  must  therefore  desire  my  corre- 
spondents to  let  me  knov/  how  they  approve  my  projeft, 
and  whether  they  think  the  erecting  of  such  a  petty  Cc«- 
sorsbip  may  not  turn  to  the  emolument  of  the  Public; 
for  I  would  not  do  any  thing  of  this  nature  rashly,  and 
without  advice. 

There  is  another  set  of  correspondents  to  whom  I  must 
address  myself  in  the  second  place;  I  mean  such  as  fill 
their  letters  with  private  scandal,  and  black  accounts  of 
particular  persons  and  families.  The  world  is  so  full  of 
ill-nature,  that  I  have  lampoons  sent  me  by  people  who 
cannot  spell,  and  satires  composed  by  those  who  scarce 
know  how  to  write.  By  the  last  post  in  particular  I  re- 
ceived a  packet  of  scandal  which  is  not  legible;  and  have 
a  whole  bundle  of  letters  in  women's  hands,  that  are 
full  of  blots  and  calumnies,  insomucl^,  that  when  I  see 
fhe  name  Celia,  Fhillis,  Fastora,  or  the  like,  at  the 

bottom 
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bottom  of  a  scrawl,  I  conclude  of  course  that  it  brings 
me  some  account  of  a  fallen  virgin,  a  faithless  wife,  or  an 
amorous  widow.  I  must  therefore  inform  these  my  cor- 
respondents, that  it  is  not  my  design  to  be  a  publisher  of 
intrigues  and  cuckoldoms,  or  to  bring  little  infamous  sto- 
ries out  of  their  present  lurking-holes  into  broad  day- 
light. If  1  attack  the  vicious,  I  shall  only  set  upon  them 
in  a  bod)';  and  wil!  not  be  provoked  by  the  worst  usage 
I  can  receive  from  others,  to  make  an  example  of  any 
particular  criminal.  In  short,  I  have  so  much  of  a  Draw- 
CANsiR  in  me,  that  I  shall  pass  over  a  single  foe  to  charge 
whole  armies.  It  is  not  Lais  or  ^ilenus,  but  the  harlot 
and  the  drunkard,  whom  I  shall  endeavour  to  expose; 
and  shall  consider  the  crime  as  it  appears  in  a  species,  not 
as  it  is  circumstanced  in  an  individual.  I  think  it  was 
Caligula  who  wished  the  whole  city  of  Rome  had  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I  shall 
.do,  out  of  humanity,  what  that  emperor  would  have 
done  in  the  cruelty  of  his  temper,  and  aim  every  stroke 
at  a  collective  body  of  offenders.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  very  sensible,  that  nothing  spreads  a  Paper  like 
private  calumny  and  defamation  ;  but  as  my  speculations 
are  not  under  this  necessity,  they  are  not  exposed  to 
this  temptation. 

Inthenextplace,lmustapplym)'self  to  my  party  corre- 
spondents, who  are  continually  teazing  me  to  take  notice 
of  one  anotiier's  proceedings.  How  often  am  I  asked 
by  both  sides,  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be  an  uncon- 
cerned Spectator  of  the  rogueries  that  are  committed 
by  the  party  which  is  opposite  to  him  that  writes  the 
letter.  About  two  days  since,  I  was  reproaclied  with  an 
old  Grecian  law,  that  forbids  any  man  to  stand  as  neuter, 
or  a  looker-on,  in  the  division  of  his  country.  How- 
ever, as  I  am  very  sensible  my  Paper  would  lose  its 
whole  elFedt,  should  it  run  into  the  outrages  of  a  party, 
I  shall  take  care  to  keep  clear  of  every  thing  which  looks 
that  way.  If  I  can  any  way  assuage  private  inflamma- 
tions, or  allay  public  ferments,  I  shall  apply  myself  to  it 
.with  my  utmost  endeavours ;  but  will  never  let  my  heart 
-  reproach 
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reproach  me  with  having  doue  any  thing  towards  increas- 
ing those  ftuds  and  animosities,  that  extinguish  religion, 
deface  government,  and  make  a  nation  miserable. 

What  I  have  said  under  the  three  foregoing  heads,  will, 
1  am  afraid,  very  much  retrench  the  number  of  my  corre- 
spondents. I  shall  therefore  acquaint  my  reader,  that  if 
he  has  started  any  hint  which  he  is  not  able  to  pursue,  if 
he  has  met  with  any  surprising  story  which  he  does  not 
know  how  to  tell,  if  he  has  discovered  any  epidemical 
vice  which  has  escaped  my  observation,  or  has  heard  of 
any  uncommon  virtue  which  he  would  desi  re  to  publish  ; 
in  short,  if  he  has  any  materials  that  can  furnish  out  an 
innocent  diversion,  I  shall  promise  him  my  best  assis- 
tance in  the  working  of  them  up  for  a  public  entertain- 
ment. 

This  Paper,  my  reader  will  find,  was  intended  for  an 
answer  to  a  multitude  of  correspondents  :  but  I  hope  he 
will  pardon  me  if  I  single  out  one  of  them  in  particular, 
who  has  made  me  so  very  humble  a  request,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  complying  with  it. 

TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 

SIR,  MARCH   J5,    1710-11. 

*  I  AM  at  present  so  unfortunate,  as  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  mind  my  own  business  ;  and  therefore  beg 
of  you  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  put  me  into  some 
small  post  under  you.  I  observe  that  you  have  appoint- 
ed your  printer  and  publisher  to  receive  letters  and  ad- 
vertisements for  the  city  of  London  ;  and  shall  think 
myself  very  much  honoured  by  you,  if  you  will  appoint 
me  to  take  in  letters  and  advertisements  for  the  city  of 
Westminster  and  the  dntchy  of  Lancaster.  Though  I 
cannot  promise  to  fill  such  an  employment  with  sufficient 
abilities,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  up  with  industry  and 
fidelity,  what  I  want  in  parts  and  genius. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  LILLIEJ 

NO, 
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TUESDAY,    MARCH    20,     I7IO-II. 


-Tetrum  ante  omnia  vultum. 

juv,  X.  191. 
-"  A  visage  rough, 


"  Deform'd,  unfeatur'd." 


UGLY    CLUB. 

Since  our  persons  are  not  of  our  own  making,  when 
they  are  such  as  appear  defective  or  uncomely,  it  is,  me- 
thinks,  an  honest  and  laudable  fortitude  to  dare  to  be 
tigly ;  at  least  to  keep  ourselves  from  being  abashed 
with  a  consciousness  of  imperfeftions  which  we  cannot 
help,  and  in  which  there  is  no  guilt.  I  would  not  defend 
an  haggard  beau,  for  passing  away  much  time  at  a  glass, 
and  giving  softness  and  languishing  graces  to  deformity : 
all  I  intend  is,  that  we  ought  to  be  contented  with  our 
countenance  and  shape,  so  far,  as  never  to  give  ourselves 
an  uneasy  reflection  on  that  subje6l.  It  is  to  the  ordi- 
nary people,  who  are  not  accustomed. to  make  very  pro- 
per remarks  on  any  occasion,  matter  of  great  jest,  if  a 
man  enters  with  a  prominent  pair  of  shoulders  into  an 
assembly,  or  is  distinguished  by  an  expansion  of  mouth, 
or  obliquity  of  aspeft.  It  is  happy  for  a  man  that  has 
any  of  these  oddnesses  about  him,  if  he  can  be  as  merry 
upon  himself,  as  others  are  apt  to  be  upon  that  occasion. 
When  he  can  possess  himself  with  such  a  chearfulness, 
women  and  children,  who  are  at  first  frightened  at  him, 
will  afterwards  be  as  much  pleased  with  him.  As  it  is 
barbarous  in  others  to  rally  him  for  natural  defe6ls,  it  is 
extremely  agreeable  when  he  can  jest  upon  himself  for 
them,  ^ 

Madam 
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Madam   NTaintenon's  first  husband  wns  a  hero  of 
this  kind,  and  has  drawn  many  pleasantries  from  the  irre- 
gularity of  his  s!;ape,  whicli  he  describes  as  very  much 
resembling  the  letter  Z.     He  diverts  himself  likewise  by 
representing  to  his  reader  the  make  of  an  engine  and 
pully,  with  which  he  used  to  take  off  his  hat.     When 
the'-e  happens  to  be  any  thing  ridiculous  in  a  visage,  and 
the  owner  of  it  thinks  it  an  aspeft  of  dignity,  he  fnust 
be  of  very  great  quality  to  be  exempt  from  raillery. — 
The  best  expedient   therefore  is  to  be  pleasant  upon 
himself.      Prince  Harry  and  Falstaff,  in   Shake- 
speare, have  carried  the  ridicule  upon  fat  and  lean,  as 
far  as  it  will  go.     Falstaff  is  humorously  called  IVool- 
Siick,  Bedprcsser,  and  Hil/  of  Flcsb;  Harry,  z  Starvel- 
ing; an  Elves-skin,  a  Sbeutb,  a  Bow-case,  and  a  Tuck. 
There  is, in  several  incidents  of  the  conversation  between 
them,  the  jest  still  kept  up  upon  the  person.     Great 
tenderness  and  sensibility  in  this  point  is  one  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  of  self-love.     For  my  own  part,  I 
am  a  little  unhappy  in  the  mould  of  my  face,  which  is 
not  quite  so  long  as  it  is  broad.     Whether  this  might 
not  partly  arise  from  my  opening  my  mouth  much  sel- 
domer  than  other  people,  and  by  consequence  not  so 
much  lengthening  the  fibres  of  my  visage,  I  am  not  at 
leisure  to  determine.     However  it  be,  I  have  been  often 
put  out  of  countenance  by  the  shortness  of  my  face,  and 
was  formerly  at  great  pains  in  concealing  it  by  wearing 
a  periwig  with  an  high  fore-top,  and  letting  my  beard 
grow.     But  now  I  have  thoroughly  got  over  this  deli- 
cacy, and  could  be  contented  with  a  much  shorter,  pro- 
vided it  might  qualify  me  for  a  member  of  the  Merry 
Club,  which  the  following  letter  gives  me  an  account  of. 
I  have  received  it  from  Oxford,  and  as  it  abounds  with 
the  spirit  of  mirth  and  good-humour,  which  is  natural 
to  that  place,  I  shall  set  it  down  word  for  word  as  it 
came  to  me. 

MOST 
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MOST  PROFOUXD  SIR, 

*  Having  been  very  well  entertained,  in  the  last 
of  your  speculations  that  I  have  yet  seen,  by  your  spe- 
cimen upon  Clubs,  which  I  therefore  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue, I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  furnish  you  with  a 
brief  account  of  such  a  one  as,  perhaps,  you  have  not 
seen  in  all  your  travels,  unless  it  was  your  fortune  to 
touch  upon  some  of  the  woody  parts  of  the  African 
continent,  in  your  voyage  to  or  from  Grand  Cairo. 
There  have  arose  in  this  university  (long  since  you  left 
us  without  saying  any  thing)  several  of  these  inferior 
hebdomadal  societies,  as  the  Punning  Club,  the  Witty 
Club,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  Handsome  Club;  as  a 
burlesque  upon  which,  a  certain  merry  species,  that 
seem  to  have  come  into  the  world  in  masquerade,  for 
some  years  last  past  have  associated  themselves  together, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  the  Ugly  Club.  This  ill-fa- 
voured fraternity  consist  of  a  president  and  twelve  fel- 
lows ;  the  choice  of  w'hich  is  not  confined  by  patent  to 
any  particular  foundation,  (as  St.  John's  men  would 
have  the  world  believe,  and  have  therefore  eredled  a 
separate  society  within  themselves)  but  liberty  is  left  to 
ele(5t  from  any  school  in  Great  Britain,  provided  the 
candidates  be  within  the  rules  of  the  club,  as  set  forth  in 
a  table,  intitled  the  Aft  of  Deformity.  A  clause  or  two 
of  which  I  shall  transmit  to  you. 

1.  '  That  no  person  whatsoever  shall  be  admitted 
without  a  visible  quairity  in  his  aspect,  or  peculiar  cast 
of  countenance ;  of  which  the  president  and  officers  for 
the  time  being  are  to  determine,  and  the  president  to 
have  the  casting  voice. 

2.  '  That  a  singular  regard  be  had,  upon  examination, 
to  the  gibbosity  of  the  gentlemen  that  offer  themselves 
as  founder's  kinsmen  ;  or  to  the  obliquity  of  their  figure, 
in  what  sort  soever, 

3.  *  That  if  the  quantity  of  any  man's  nose  be  emi- 
nently miscalculated,  whether  as  to  length  or  breadth,  he 
sliall  have  a  just  pretence  to  be  elefled. 

Lastlv. 
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Lastly.  '  Tliiit  if  there  shall  be  two  or  more  compe- 
titors for  the  same  vacancy,  ca-Ur/s  paribus,  he  that  has 
the  thickest  skin  to  have  the  preference. 

*  Every  fresh  member,  upon  his  first  night,  is  to  enter- 
tain the  company  with  a  dish  of  codfish,  and  a  speech  in 
praise  of  ^-Esor  ;  whose  portraiture  they  have  in  full 
proportion,  or  ratiier  disproportion,  over  the  chimney ; 
and  their  design  is,  as  soon  as  their  funds  are  sufficient, 
to  purchase  the  heads  of  Tiiersites,  Duns  Scotus, 
ScARRON,  HuDiBRAs,and  the  old  gentleman  in  Oldham, 
with  all  the  celebrated  ill  faces  of  antiquity,  as  furniture 
for  the  club-room 

*  As  they  have  always  been  professed  admirers  of  the 
other  sex,  so  they  unanimously  declare  that  they  will 
give  all  possible  encouragement  to  such  as  will  take  the 
benefit  of  the  statute,  though  none  yet  have  appeared  to 
do  it. 

*  The  worthy  president,  who  is  their  most  devoted 
champion,  has  lately  shewn  me  two  copies  of  verses 
composed  by  a  gentleman  of  his  society ;  the  first,  a 
congratulatory  ode,  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Touchwood, 
upon  the  loss  of  her  two  fore-teeth ;  the  other,  a  pane- 
gyric upon  Mrs.  Andiron's  left  shoulder.  Mrs.  Viz- 
ard, he  says,  since  the  small-pox,  is  grown  tolerably 
ugl}',  and  a  top  toast  in  the  club ;  but  I  never  heard 
him  so  lavish  of  his  fine  things,  as  upon  old  Nell 
Trolt,  who  constantly  officiates  at  their  table ;  her  he 
even  adores  and  extols  as  the  very  counterpart  of  Mo- 
ther Shipton  ;  in  short,  Nell,  says  he,  is  one  of  the 
extraordinary  works  of  nature ;  but  as  for  complexion, 
shape,  and  features,  so  valued  by  others,  they  are  all 
mere  outside  and  symmetry,  which  is  his  aversion. 
Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  the  president  is  a  facetious 
pleasant  gentleman,  and  never  more  so,  than  when  he 
lias  got  (as  he  calls  them)  his  dear  mummers  about  him  ; 
and  he  often  protests  it  does  him  good  to  meet  a  fellow 
with  a  right  genuine  grimace  in  his  air  (which  is  so 
agreeable  in  the  generality  of  the  French  nation);  and, 

as 
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as  an  instance  of  his  sincerity  in  this  particular,  he  gave 

me  a  sight  of  a  list  in  his  pocket-book  of  all  this  class, 

who  for  these  five  years  have  fallen  under  his  observa' 

tion,  with  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and  in  the  rear, 

\jis  one  of  a  promising  and  improving  aspect]] 

Sir, 

Oxford,  March  la,?  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

*7'0'  ^  ALEXANDER  CARBUNCLE.* 


NO-    l8. 


WEDNESDAY,    MARCH  21,    I7IO-II. 


-Equitis,quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 


Omnis  ad  incertos  oculos,  &  gaudia  vana. 

HOR.  2  EP.  I,  187. 
"  But  now  our  noble?  too  are  fops  and  vai  n, 
*'  Negleft  the  sense,  but  love  the  [lainted  scene." 

CREECH. 


ABSURDITY  OF  AN  ITALIAN  OPERA  OX    AN  ENGLISH 
STAGE. 


It  is  my  design  in  this  Paper  to  deliver  down  to  pos- 
terity a  faithful  account  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  of  the 
gradual  progress  which  it  has  made  upon  the  English 
stage ;  for  there  is  no  question  but  our  great  grand- 
children will  be  very  curious  to  know  the  reason  why 
their  fore-fathers  used  to  sit  together  like  an  audience 
of  foreigners  in  their  own  country,  and  to  hear  whole 
plays  a6led  before  them,  in  a  tongue  which  they  did  not 
understand. 

Arsinoe  was  the  first  opera  that  gave  us  a  taste  of 
Italian  music.     The  great  success  this  opera  met  with 

produced 
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produced  some  attempts  of  forming  pieces  upon  Italian 
plans,  which  should  give  a  more  natural  and  resonable 
entertainment  than  what  can  be  met  with  in  the  ela- 
borate tiiHes  of  that  nation.  This  alarmed  the  poe- 
tasters and  fidlers  of  the  town,  who  were  used  to 
deal  in  a  more  ordinary  kind  of  ware;  and  therefore 
laid  down  an  established  rule,  which  is  received  as  such 
to  this  day,  "  That  nothing  is  capable  of  being  well  set 
to  music,  that  is  not  nonsense." 

This  maxim  was  no  sooner  received,  but  we  immedi-' 
atcly  fell  to  translating  the  Italian  operas  ;  and  as  there 
was  no  great  danger  of  hurting  the  sense  of  those  ex- 
traordinary pieces,  our  authors  would  often  make 
words  of  their  own  which  were  entirely  foreign  to  the 
meaning  of  the  passages  they  pretended  to  translate; 
their  chief  care  being  to  make  the  numbers  of  the  English 
verse  answer  to  those  of  the  Italian,  that  both  of  them 
might  go  to  the  same  tune.  Thus  the  famous  song  in 
Cajiilla, 

Barbara  si  t'intendo,  &c. 

*'  Barbarous  woman,  yes,  I  know  your  meaning," 

which  expresses  the  resentments  of  an  angry  lover,  was 
translated  into  that  English  lamentation, 

"  Frail  are  a  lover's  hopes,"  &c. 

And  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  most  refined 
persons  of  the  British  nation  dying  away,  and  lan- 
guishing, to  notes  that  were  filled  with  a  spirit  of  rage 
and  indignation.  It  happened  also  very  frequently, 
wheie  the  sense  was  rightly  translated,  the  necessary 
transposition  of  words,  which  were  drawn  out  of  the 
phrase  of  one  tongue  into  that  of  another,  made  the 
music  appear  very  absurd  in  one  tongue  that  was  very 
natural  in  the  other.  I  remember  an  Italian  verse  that 
ran  thus,  word  for  word, 

**  And  turn'd  my  rage  into  pity;" 

which 
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which  the  English  for  rhyme  sake  translated, 
"  And  into  pity  turn'd  my  rage." 

By  these  means  the  soft  notes  that  were  adapted  to  pity 
in  the  Italian,  fell  upon  the  word  rage  in  the  English  ; 
and  the  angry  sounds  that  were  turned  to  rage  in  the 
original,  were  made  to  express  pUy  in  the  translation. 
It  oftentimes  happened  likewise,  that  the  finest  notes 
in  the  air  fell  upon  the  most  insignificant  words  in  the 
sentence.  I  have  known  the  word  and  pursued  through 
the  whole  gamut,  have  been  entertained  with  many  a 
melodious  the,  and  have  heard  the  most  beautiful  graces, 
quavers,  and  divisions,  bestowed  upon  tbetty  for,  and 
from;  to  the  eternal  honour  of  our  English  particles. 

The  next  step  to  our  refinement,  was  the  intro- 
ducing of  Italian  adlors  into  our  opera ;  who  sung  their 
parts  in  their  own  language,  at  the  same  time  that  our 
countrymen  performed  theirs  in  our  native  tongue. 
The  king  or  hero  of  the  play  generally  spoke  in  Italian, 
and  his  slaves  answered  him  in  English.  The  lover 
frequently  made  his  court,  and  gained  the  heart  of  his 
princess,  in  a  language  which  she  did  not  understand. 
One  would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  have  car- 
ried on  dialogues  after  this  manner,  without  an  inter- 
preter between  the  persons  that  conversed  together ; 
but  this  was  the  state  of  the  English  stage  for  about 
three  years. 

At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  understanding 
half  the  opera;  and  therefore,  to  ease  themselves  en- 
tirely of  the  fatigue  of  thinking,  have  so  ordered  it  at 
present,  that  the  whole  opera  is  performed  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  We  no  longer  understand  the  language 
of  our  own  stage;  insomuch  that  I  have  often  been 
afraid,  when  I  have  seen  our  Italian  performers  chat- 
tering in  the  vehemence  of  action,  that  they  have  been 
calling  us  names,  and  abusing  us  among  themselves ;  but 
I  hope,  since  we  do  put  such  an  entire  confidence  in 
them,  they  will  not  talk  against  us  before  our  faces, 

VOL.  I.  c  though 
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tlioiigh  they  mny  do  it  with  the  snme  safety  as  if  it 
were  bchiiul  our  backs.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot 
forbear  thinking  how  naturally  an  historian  who  writes 
two  or  three  hiiiulred  years  hence,  and  does  not  know 
tlie  taste  of  his  wise  forefathers,  will  make  the  follow- 
ing reflcftions:  ••  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Italian  tongue  was  so  well  understood  in 
Engknd,  that  operas  were  afted  on  the  public  stage  in 
that  langiKigf." 

One  scarce  knows  how  to  be  serious  in  the  confuta- 
tion of  an  absurdity  that  shews  itself  at  the  first  sight. 
It  does  not  want  any  great  measure  of  sense  to  see  the 
ridicule  of  this  monstrous  practice;  but  what  makes  it 
the  more  astonishing,  it  is  not  the  taste  of  the  rabble, 
but  of  persons  of  the  greatest  politeness,  which  has  es- 
tablished it. 

If  the  Italians  have  a  genius  for  music  above  the 
English,  the  English  have  a  genius  for  other  perfor- 
mances of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  capable  of  giving 
the  mind  a  much  nobler  entertainment.  Would  one 
think  it  was  possible  (at  a  time  when  an  authorlived  that 
was  able  to  write  the  Pim:dra  and  Hippolitus)  for 
a  people  to  be  so  stupidly  fond  of  the  the  Italian  opera, 
as  scarce  to  give  a  third  day's  hearing  to  that  admirable 
tragedy  ?  Music  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  enter- 
tainment:  but  if  it  would  take  the  entire  possession  of 
our  ears,  if  it  would  make  us  incapable  of  hearing  sense, 
if  it  would  exclude  arts  that  have  a  much  greater  ten- 
dency to  the  refinement  of  liunian  nature ;  I  must  con- 
fess I  would  allow  it  no  better  quarter  than  PlAto  has 
done,  who  banishes  it  out  of  his  commonwealth. 

At  present  our  notions  of  music  are  so  ver)'  uncer- 
tain, that  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  like;  only,  in 
general,  we  are  transported  with  any  thing  that  is  not 
English  :  so  it  be  of  a  foreign  growth,  let  it  be  Italian, 
French,  or  High  Dutch,  it  is  the  same  thing.  In  short, 
our  English  music  is  quite  rooted  out,  and  nothing  yet 
planted  in  its  stead. 

When 
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When  a  royal  palace  is  burnt  to  the  ground,  every 
man  is  at  liberty  to  present  his  plan  for  a  new  one;  and 
though  it  be  but  indiiferently  put  together,  it  may  fur- 
nish several  hints  that  may  be  of  use  to  a  good  architeft. 
I  shall  take  the  same  liberty  in  a  following  Paper,  of 
giving  my  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  music;  which 
I  shall  lay  down  only  in  a  problematical  manner,  to  be 
considered  by  those  who  are  masters  in  the  art. 


NO.    19. 


THURSDAY,    MARCH    £2,    I7IC-II. 


Di  bene  fecerunt ;  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli 
Finxsrunt  anirna,  laro  &  perpauca  loquentis. 

HOR.   I  SAT.  Iv.  17, 
"  Thank  heaven  that  made  me  of  an  humble  mind ; 
"  To  aftion  little,  less  to  words  inclin'd." 


ON    ENVY. 


Observing  one  person  behold  another,  who  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  him,  with  a  cast  of  his  eye,  which  me- 
thought,  expressed  an  emotion  of  heart  very  different 
from  what  could  be  raised  by  an  object  so  agreeable  as 
the  gentleman  he  looked  at,  I  began  to  consider,  not 
without  some  secret  sorrow,  the  condition  of  an  envious 
man.  Some  have  fancied  that  envy  has  a  certain  magical 
force  in  it,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  envious  have  by  their 
fascination  blasted  the  enjoyments  of  the  happy.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  says,  some  have  been  so  curious  as  to 
remark  the  times  and  seasons  when  the  stroke  of  an  en- 
vious eye  is  most  effedlually  pernicious,  and  have  ob- 
o  2  served 
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served  that  it  has  been  when  the  person  envied  has  been 
in  any  circumstance  of  glory  and  triumph.  At  such  a  time 
the  mind  of  the  prosperons  man  goes,  as  it  were,  abroad 
among  things  without  him,  and  is  more  exposed  to  the 
malignity.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  speculations  so 
abstra<fled  as  this,  or  repeat  the  many  excellent  things 
which  one  might  collei^  out  of  authors  upon  this  mise- 
rable afFeftion;  but  keeping  in  the  road  of  common  life, 
consider  the  envious  man  with  relation  to  these  three 
heads,  his  Pains,  his  Reliefs,  and  his  Happiness. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions  which 
ought  to  give  him  pleasure.     The  relish  of  his  life  is  in- 
verted; and  the  objefts  which  administer  the  highest  sa- 
tisfaction to  those  who  arc  exempt  from  this  passion,  give 
the  quickest  pangs  to  persons  who  are  subject  to  it.     All 
the  perfedlions  of  their  fellow-creatures  are  odious.— 
Youth,  beauty,  valour,  and  wisdom,  are  provocations  of 
their  displeasure.     What  a  wretched  and  apostate  state 
is  this !   to  be  offended  with  excellence,  and  to  hate  a  man 
because  we  approve  him  !  The  condition  of  the  envious 
man  is  the  most  emphatically  miserable;  he  is  not  only 
incapable  of  rejoicing  in  another's  merit  or  success,  but 
lives  in  a  world  wherein  all  mankind  are  in  a  plot  against 
his  quiet,  by  studying  their  own  happiness  and  advan- 
tage.    Will  Prosper  is  an  honest  tale-bearer,  he  makes 
it  his  business  tojoin  in  conversation  with  envious  men. 
He  points  to  such  an  handsome  young  fellow,  and  whis- 
pers that  he  is  secretly  married  to  a  great  fortune.  When 
they  doubt,  he  adds  circumstances  to  prove  it;  and  never 
fails  to  aggravate  their  distress  by  assuring  them  that,  to  his 
knowledge,  he  has  an  uncle  who  will  leave  him  some  thou- 
sands.    Will  hasmany  arts  of  this  kind  to  torture  this 
sort  of  temper,  and  delights  in  it.     When  he  finds  them 
change  colour,  and  say  faintly  they  wish  such  a  piece  of 
news  is  true,  he  has  the  malice  to  speak  some  good  or 
other  of  every  man  of  their  acquaintance. 

The  Reliefs  of  the  envious  man  are  those  little  ble- 
mishes and  imperfeftions  that  discover  themselves  in  an 

illustrious 
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illustrious  charafter.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  consolation 
to  an  envious  person,  when  a  man  of  known  honour 
does  a  thing  unworthy  himself,  or  when  any  a6lion  which 
was  well  executed,  upon  better  information  appears  so 
altered  in  its  circumstances,  that  the  fame  of  it  is  divided 
among  many,  instead  of  being  attributed  to  one.  This  is 
a  secret  satisfaction  to  these  malignants;  for  the  person 
whom  they  before  could  not  but  admire,  they  fancy  is 
nearer  their  own  condition  as  soon  as  his  merit  is  shared 
among  others.  I  remember  some  years  ago  there  came 
out  an  excellent  poem  without  the  name  of  the  author. 
The  little  wits,  who  were  incapable  of  writing  it,  began 
to  pull  in  pieces  the  supposed  writer.  When  that  would 
not  do,  they  took  great  pains  to  suppress  the  opinion  that 
it  was  his.  That  again  failed.  The  next  refuge  was  to 
say  it  was  overlooked  by  one  man,  and  many  pages 
wholly  written  by  another.  An  honest  fellow  who  sat 
among  a  cluster  of  them  in  debate  on  this  subject,  cried 
out, "  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  sure  none  of  you  yourselves 
had  an  hand  in  it,  3'ou  are  but  where  you  were,  whoever 
writ  it."  But  the  most  usual  succour  to  the  envious, 
in  cases  of  nameless  merit  in  this  kind,  is  to  keep  the 
property,  if  possible,  unfixed,  and  by  those  means  to  hinder 
the  reputation  of  it  from  falling  upon  any  particular  per- 
son. You  see  an  envious  man  clear  up  his  countenance, 
if  in  the  relation  of  any  man's  great  happiness  in  one 
point,  you  mention  his  uneasiness  in  another.  When  he 
hears  such  a  one  is  very  rich  he  turns  pale,  but  recovers 
when  you  add  that  he  has  many  children.  In  a  w  ord, 
the  only  sure  way  to  an  envious  man's  favour,  is  not  to 
deserve  it. 

But  if  we  consider  the  envious  man  in  delight,  it  is 
like  reading  of  the  seat  of  a  giant  in  a  romance ;  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  house  consists  in  the  many  limbs  of  men 
whom  he  has  slain.  If  any  who  promised  themselves 
success  in  any  uncommon  undertaking  miscarry  in  the 
attempt,  or  he  that  aimed  at  what  would  have  been  useful 
acd  laudable,  meets  with  contempt  and  derision,  the  en- 
c  3  vious 
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vious  man,  under  t!ie  colour  of  hating  vain-glory,  can 
smile  witii  an  inward  wantonness  of  heait  at  the  illeffe6l 
it  may  have  upon  an  lionest  ambition  for  the  future. 

Haviiig  thoroughly  considered  the  nature  of  this  pas- 
sion, I  have  made  it  my  study  how  to  avoid  the  envy 
that  may  accrue  to  me  from  these  my  speculations;  and 
if  I  am  not  mist  ken  in  mysel!,  I  tliink  I  have  a  genius 
to  escape  it.  Upon  hearing  in  a  coffee-house  one  of  my 
Papers  commended,  I  immediately  apprehended  the  envy 
that  wo^ild  spring  from  that  applause;  and  therefore  gave 
a  deicriptlon  of  my  face  the  next  day;  being  resolved  as 
I  '^Tow  in  reputation  for  wit,  to  resign  my  pretensions  to 
beauty.  This,  I  hope,  may  give  some  ease  to  those  un- 
happy gentlemen  who  do  me  the  honour  to  torment  them- 
selves upon  the  account  of  this  my  Paper.  As  their  case  is 
very  deplorable,  and  deserves  compassion,  I  shall  some- 
times i-p  dull,  in  pity  to  them,  and  will  from  time  to  time 
administer  consolations  to  them,  by  further  discoveries  of 
my  person.  In  the  mean  while,  if  any  one  says  the  Spec- 
tator has  wit,  it  maybe  some  relief-  to  them  to  think 
that  he  does  not  shew  it  in  company.  And  if  any  one; 
praises  his  morality,  t  ey  may  comfort  themselves  by 
considering  that  his  face  is  none  of  the  longest, 

R. 


kQ. 
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N^'      20. 


FRIDAY,    MARCH   23,    I7I0-II. 


K'  »  )      K 


"  Thou  dog  in  forehead. "- 


HOM.    IL.  1.  215. 
POPE. 


OM    IMPUDENCE, 


Among  the  other  hardy  undertakings  which  I  have 
proposed  to  myself,  that  of  the  correftion  of  Impu- 
dence is  what  I  have  very  much  at  heart.  This  in  a 
particular  manner  is  my  province  as  Spectator;  for  it 
is  generally  an  offence  committed  by  the  eyes,  and  that 
against  such  as  the  offenders  would  perhaps  never  have 
an  opportunity  of  injuring  any  other  way.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  is  a  complaint  of  a  young  ladj",  who  sets 
forth  a  trespass  of  this  kind,  with  that  command  of  her- 
self as  befits  beauty  and  innocence,  and  yet  with  so 
much  spirit  as  suriiciently  expresses  her  indi^nrition.— 
The  whole  transaction  is  performed  ;vith  the  eyes  ;  and 
the  crime  is  no  less  than  employing  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  divert  the  eyes  of  others  from  the  best  use 
they  can  make  of  them,  even  looking  up  to  heaven. 


SIR, 

*  There  never  was,  I  believe,  an  acceptable  man  but 
had  some  aukward  imitators.  Ever  since  the  Spec- 
tator appeared,  I  have  remarked  a  kind  of  men,  whom 
I  choose  to  call  Starers ;  that  without  any  regard  to 
time,  place,  or  modesty,  disturb  a  large  company  with 
G  4  theiy^ 
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their  impertinent  eyes.      Spedlators  make   up  a  pro- 
per assembly  for  a  puppet-show  or  a  bear-garden ;  but, 
devout   supplicants    and  attentive  hearers,  are  the  au- 
dience one  ought  to  expert  in  churches.     I  am,  Sir, 
member  of  a  small  pious  congregation  near  one  of  the 
north  gates  of  this  city;    much  the  greater  part  of  us 
indeed  are  females,    and  used  to  behave  ourselves  in  a 
regular  attentive  manner,  till  very  lately,    one  whole 
aisle  has  been  disturbed  by  one  of  these  monstrous 
Starers ;  he  is  the  head  taller  than  any  one  in  the  church ; 
but   for   the   greater   advantage  of  exposing    himself, 
stands  upon  a  hassock,  and  commands  the  whole  con- 
gregation,   to  the  great  annoyance   of  the   devoutest 
part  of  the  auditory ;   for  what  with  blushing,  confu- 
sion,  and  vexation,    we  can  neither  mind  the  prayers 
nor  sermon.    Your  animadversions  upon  this  insolence 
would  be  a  great  favour  to. 
Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

s.  c: 


I  have  frequently  seen  of  this  sort  of  fellows,  and 
do  think  there  cannot  be  a  greater  aggravation  of  an 
offence,  than  that  it  is  committed  where  the  criminal 
is  protected  by  the  sacredness  of  the  place  which  he 
violates.  Many  refleftions  of  this  sort  might  be  very 
justly  made  upon  this  sort  of  behaviour,  but  a  Starer 
is  not  usually  a  person  to  be  convinced  by  the  reason  of 
the  thing;  and  a  fellow  that  is  capable  of  shewing  an 
impudent  front  before  a  whole  congregation,  and  can 
bear  being  a  public  spectacle,  is  not  so  easily  rebuked 
as  to  amend  by  admonitions.  If  therefore  my  corre- 
spondent does  not  inform  me,  that  within  seven  days  af- 
ter this  date  the  barbarian  does  not  at  least  stand  upon 
his  own  legs  only,  without  an  eminence,  my  friend 
Will  Pposper  has  promised  to  take  an  hassock  op- 
posite to  him,  and  stare  against  him  in  defence  of  the 

ladies. 
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ladies.  I  have  given  him  direftions,  according  to  the 
most  exadl  rules  of  optics,  to  place  himself  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  shall  meet  his  eyes  wherever  he  throws 
them.  I  have  hopes,  that  when  Will  confronts  him, 
and  all  the  ladies  in  whose  behalf  he  engages  him,  cast 
kind  looks  and  wishes  of  success  at  their  champion,  he 
will  have  some  shame,  and  feel  a  little  of  the  pain  he  has 
so  often  put  others  to,  of  being  out  of  countenance. 

It  has  indeed  been  time  out  of  mind  generally  re- 
marked, and  as  often  lamented,  that  this  family  of 
Starers  have  infested  public  assemblies.  I  know  no 
other  way  to  obviate  so  great  an  evil,  except,  in  the  case 
of  fixing  their  eyes  upon  women,  some  male  friend 
will  take  the  part  of  such  as  are  under  the  oppression 
of  impudence,  and  encounter  the  eyes  of  the  Starers 
wherever  they  meet  them.  While  we  suffer  our  wo- 
men to  be  thus  impudently  attacked,  they  have  no  de- 
fence, but  in  the  end  to  cast  yielding  glances  at  the 
Starers,  In  this  case,  a  man  who  has  no  sense  of  shame, 
has  the  same  advantage  over  his  mistress,  as  he  who 
has  no  regard  for  his  own  life  has  over  his  adversary. 
While  the  generality  of  the  world  are  fettered  by  rules, 
and  move  by  proper  and  just  methods ;  he  who  has  no 
respeft  to  any  of  them,  carries  away  the  reward  due  to 
that  propriety  of  behaviour,  with  no  other  merit,  but 
that  of  having  negle(5ted  it. 

I  take  an  impudent  fellow  to  be  a  sort  of  out-law  in 
good  breeding,  and  therefore  what  is  said  of  him,  no 
nation  or  person  can  be  concerned  for.  For  this  reason 
one  maybe  free  upon  him.  I  have  put  myself  to  great 
pains  in  considering  this  prevailing  quality  which  we 
call  impudence,  and  have  taken  notice  that  it  exerts  it- 
self in  a  different  manner,  according  to  the  different 
soils  wherein  such  subjedls  of  these  dominions,  as  are 
masters  of  it,  were  born.  Impudence  in  an  Englishman 
is  sullen  and  insolent;  in  a  Scotchman  it  is  untradlable 
and  rapacious;  in  an  Irishman  absurd  and  fawning. — 
As  the  course  of  the  world  now  runs,  the  impudent 

English" 
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Enplishman  behaves  like  a  surly  landlord,  the  Scot  like 
an  ill-received  guest,  and  the  Irishman  like  a  stranger, 
who  knows  he  is  not  welcome.  There  is  seldom  any 
thing  entertaining  either  in  the  impudence  of  a  South 
or  North  Briton;  but  that  of  an  Irishman  is  always 
comic.  A  true  and  genuine  impudence  is  ever  the  ef- 
fect of  ignorance  without  the  least  sense  of  it.  The 
best  and  most  successful  Starers  now  in  this  town,  are 
of  that  nation  ;  they  have  usually  the  advantage  of  the 
stature  mentioned  in  the  above  letter  of  my  correspon- 
dent, and  generally  take  their  stands  in  the  eye  of  wo- 
men of  fortune;  insomuch  that  1  have  known  one  of 
them  three  months  after  he  came  from  plough,  with 
a  tolerable  good  air,  lead  out  a  woman  from  a  play, 
w  hich  one  of  our  own  breed,  after  four  years  at  Ox- 
ford and  two  at  the  Temple,  would  have  been  afraid  to 
look  at. 

I  cannot  tell  how  to  account  for  it,  but  these  people 
have  usually  the  preference  to  our  own  fools,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  sillier  part  of  womankind.  Perhaps  it  is  that 
an  English  coxcomb  is  seldom  so  obsequious  as  an  Irish 
one  ;  and  when  the  design  of  pleasing  is  visible,  an  ab- 
surdity in  the  way  toward  it,  is  easily  forgiven. 

But  those  who  are  downright  impudent,  and  go  on 
■U'ithout  refleftion  that  they  are  such,  are  more  to  be 
tolerated,  than  a  set  of  fellows  among  us  who  profess 
impudence  with  an  air  of  humour,  and  think  to  carry 
off  the  most  inexcusable  of  all  faults  in  the  world,  with 
no  other  apology  than  saj'ing  in  a  gay  tone,  "  I  put  an 
impudent  face  upon  the  matter."  No;  no  man  shall  be 
allowed  the  advantages  of  impudence,  who  is  consci- 
ous that  he  is  such.  If  he  knows  he  is  impudent,  he 
may  as  well  be  otherwise;  and  it  shall  be  expefbed  that 
he  blush,  when  he  sees  he  makes  another  do  it.  For 
nothing  can  atone  for  the  want  of  modesty;  without 
which  beautv  is  ungraceful,  and  wit  detestable.^ 
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5ATVRDAY,     MARCH   24,    I7IO-II. 


Locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris. 

HOT.  .  ZP.  V.  28. 

'^  There's  room  enough,  and  each  may  bring  his  friend." 

CREECH. 


ON  THE  LEARNED  AND  COMMERCIAL  PROFESSIONS. 


I  AM  sometimes  very  much  troubled,  when  T  reflect 
upon  the  three  great  professions  of  Divinity,  Law,  and 
Phj'sic;  how  they  are  each  of  them  overburdened  with 
practitioners,  j?!,d  filled  with  multitudes  of  ingenious 
gentlemen  that  <?tarve  one  another. 

We  may  divide  the  Clergy  into  Generals,  Field  Of- 
ficers, and  Subalterns.  Among  the  first  v,e  may  reckon 
Bishops,  Deans,  and  Arch-Deacons,  Among  the  se- 
cond are  Doftors  of  Divinity,  Prebendaries,  and  all 
that  wear  scarfs.  The  rest  are  comprehended  under  the 
Subalterns.  As  for  the  first  class,  our  constitution  pre- 
serves it  from  any  redundancy  of  incumbents,  notwith- 
standing competitors  are  numberless.  Upon  a  strict 
calculation,  it  is  found  that  there  has  been  a  great  ex- 
ceeding of  late  years  in  the  second  division,  several 
brevets  having  been  granted  for  the  converting  of  Sub- 
alterns into  Scarf-Officers ;  insomuch,  that  within  my 
memory  the  price  of  lutestring  is  raised  above  two-pence 
in  a  yard.  As  for  the  Subalterns,  they  are  not  to  be 
numbered.  Should  our  Clergy  once  enter  into  the  cor- 
rupt practice  of  the  Laity,  by  the  splitting  of  their  free- 
holds, they  would  be  able  to  carry  most  of  the  eleftions 
in  England. 

The 
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The  body  of  the  Law  is  no  less  incumbered  with  su- 
perfluous members,  that  are  like  Virgil's  army,  which 
he  tells  us  was  so  crowded,  many  of  them  had  not  room 
to  use  their  weapons.  This  prodigious  society  of  men 
may  be  divided  into  the  litigious,  and  peaceable.  Under 
the  first  are  comprehended  all  those  who  are  carried 
down  in  coach-fulls  to  Westminster-Hall,  every  morn- 
ing in  term-time.  Martial's  description  of  this  species 
of  Lawyers  is  full  of  humour; 

"  Iras  &  verba  locant." 

*♦  Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and  anger;"  that  are 
more  or  less  passionate  according  as  they  are  paid  for  it, 
and  allow  their  client  a  quantity  of  wrath  proportion- 
able to  the  fee  which  they  receive  from  him.  I  must 
however  observe  to  the  reader,  that  above  three  parts 
of  those  whom  I  reckon  among  the  litigious,  are  such  as 
are  only  quarrelsome  in  their  hearts,  and  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  their  passion  at  the  bar.  Nevertheless, 
as  they  do  not  know  what  strifes  may  arise,  they  appear 
at  the  Hall  every  day,  that  they  may  shew  themselves 
in  a  readiness  to  enter  the  lists  whenever  there  shall  be 
occasion  for  them. 

The  peaceable  Lawyers  are,  in  the  first  place,  many 
of  the  Benchers  of  the  several  Inns  of  Court,  who  seem 
to  be  the  dignitaries  of  the  Law,  and  are  endowed  with 
those  qualifications  of  mind  that  accomplish  a  man  rather 
for  a  ruler  than  a  pleader.  These  men  live  peaceably  in 
their  habitations,  eating  once  a  day,  and  dancing  once  a 
year,  for  the  honour  of  their  respe<5live  societies. 

Another  numberless  branch  of  peaceable  Lawyers,  are 
those  young  men  who,  being  placed  at  the  Inns  of 
Court  in  order  to  study  the  laws  of  their  country,  fre- 
quent the  play-house  more  than  Westminster-Hall,  and 
are  seen  in  all  public  assemblies,  except  in  a  Court  of 
Justice.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  those  silent  and  busy 
multitudes  that  are  employed  within  doors  in  the  draw- 
ing-up  of  writings   and   conveyances;    nor  of  those 

greater 
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greater   numbers  that  palliate  their  want  of  business 
with  a  pretence  to  such  chamber-praftice. 

If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  profession  of 
Physic,  we  shall  find  a  most  formidable  body  of  men. 
The  sight  of  them  is  enough  to  make  a  man  serious, 
for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  when  a  nation 
abounds  in  Physicians,  it  grows  thin  of  people.  Sir 
William  Temple  is  verj'  much  puzzled  to  find  out  a 
reason  why  the  Northern  Hive,  as  he  calls  it,  does  not 
send  out  such  prodigious  swarms,  and  over-run  the 
world  with  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  it  did  formerly  ;  but 
had  that  excellent  author  observed  that  there  were  no 
students  in  Physic  among  the  subjedls  of  Thor  and 
Woden,  and  that  this  science  very  much  flourishes 
in  the  north  at  present,  he  might  have  found  a  better 
solution  for  this  difficulty  than  any  of  those  he  has  made 
use  of.  This  body  of  men  in  our  own  country,  may 
be  described  like  the  British  army  in  Cesar's  time. 
Some  of  them  slay  in  chariots,  and  some  on  foot.  If 
the  infantry  do  less  execution  than  the  charioteers,  it  is 
because  they  cannot  be  carried  so  soon  into  all  quarters 
of  the  town,  and  dispatch  so  much  business  in  so  short 
a  time.  Besides  this  body  of  regular  troops,  there  are 
stragglers,  without  being  duly  listed  and  enrolled,  who 
do  infinite  mischief  to  those  who  are  so  unlucky  as  to 
fall  into  their  hands. 

There  are,  besides  the  above-mentioned,  innumera- 
ble retainers  to  Physic,  who  for  want  of  other  patients, 
amuse  themselves  with  the  stifling  of  cats  in  an  air 
pump,  cutting  up  dogs  alive,  or  impaling  of  insedls 
upon  the  point  of  a  needle  for  microscopial  observa- 
tions; besides  those  that  are  employed  in  the  gathering 
of  weeds,  and  the  chace  of  butterflies  :  not  to  mention 
the  cotkleshell-merchants,  and  spider-catchers. 

When  I  consider  how  each  of  these  professions  is 
crowded  with  multitudes  that  seek  their  livelihood  in 
them,  and  how  many  men  of  merit  there  are  in  each  of 
them,  who  maybe  rather  said  to  be  ©f  the  science,  than 

the 
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the  profession,  I  very  much  wonder  at  the  humour  of  pa- 
rents, who  will  not  rather  choose  to  place  their  sons  in 
a  v/ay  of  lite  where  an  honest  industry  cannot  but  thrive, 
than  in  stations  where  the  greatest  probit}',  learning, 
and  good  sense  may  miscarry.  How  many  men  are 
Couiitry-Cuiates,  that  might  have  made  themselves 
Aldermen  of  London,  by  a  right  improvement  of  a 
smaller  sum  of  money  than  what  is  usually  laid  out  upon 
a  learned  education  ?  A  sober  frugal  person,  of  slender 
parts  and  a  slow  apprehension,  might  have  thrived  in 
trade,  though  he  starves  upon  physic ;  as  a  man  would 
be  well  enough  pleased  to  buy  silks  of  one,  whom  he 
■would  not  venture  to  feel  his  pulse.  Vagellius  is 
careful,  studious,  and  obliging,  but  withal  a  little  thick- 
skulled ;  he  has  not  a  single  client,  but  might  have  had 
abundance  of  customers.  The  misfortune  is,  that  pa- 
rents take  a  liking  to  a  particular  profession,  and  there- 
fore desire  their  sons  may  be  of  it:  whereas,  in  so  great 
an  affair  of  life,  they  should  consider  the  genius  and 
abilities  of  their  children,  more  than  their  own  incli- 
nations. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  nation,  that 
there  are  very  few  in  it  so  dull  and  heav)-,  who  may 
not  be  placed  in  stations  of  life,  w-hich  may  give  them 
an  opportunitj'  of  making  their  fortunes.  A  well-regu- 
lated commerce  is  not,  like  law,  physic,  or  divinit)-,  to 
be  overstocked  with  hands ;  but  on  the  contrary,  flou- 
rishes by  multitudes,  and  gives  employment  to  all  its 
professors.  Fleets  of  merchant-men  are  so  many  squa- 
drons of  floating  shops,  that  vend  our  wares  and  manu- 
faftures  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  find  out 
chapmen  under  both  the  tropics, 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  26,  J-lO-ll. 


Quodcunque  ostendis  mlhl  sic  incredulus  odi. 

HOR.   ARS,  POET.   TER.  l8S, 


-"  Whatever  contradidls  my  sense 


"  I  hate  to  see,  and  never  can  believe." 

ROSCOMMON. 


ABSURD  THEATRICAL  REPRESENTATIONS. 


The  word  Spectator  being  most  usually  undeiv 
stood  as  one  of  the  audience  at  public  representations 
in  our  theatres,  I  seldom  fail  of  many  letters  relating 
to  plays  and  operas.  But  indeed  there  are  such  mon- 
strous things  done  in  both,  that  if  one  had  not  been  an 
eye-witness  of  them,  one  could  not  believe  that  such 
matters  had  really  been  exhibited.  There  is  very  little 
which  concerns  human  life,  or  is  a  picture  of  nature, 
that  is  regarded  b)"^  the  greater  part  of  the  compan)-. 
The  understanding  Is  dismissed  from  our  entertainments. 
Our  mirth  is  the  laughter  of  fools,  and  our  admiration 
tlie  wonder  of  idiots  ;  else  such  improbable,  monstrous, 
and  incoherent  dreams  could  not  go  off  as  they  do,  not 
only  without  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt,  but  even 
with  the  loudest  applause  and  approbation.  But  the 
letters  of  my  correspondents  will  represent  this  affair  in 
a  more  lively  manner  than  any  discourse  of  my  own  ;  I 
shall  therefore  give  them  to  my  reader  with  only  this  pre- 
paration, that  they  all  come  from  players,  and  that  the  bu- 
siness of  playing  is  now  so  managed,  that  you  are  not  to 
be  surprised  when  I  say  one  or  two  of  them  are  rational, 
©thers.sensitive  and  vegetative  actors,  and  others  wholly 

inu- 
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inanimate.  I  shall  not  place  these  as  I  have  named  them, 
but  as  they  have  precedence  in  the  opinion  of  their  au- 
diences. 

MR.   SPECTATOR, 

*  Your  having  been  so  humble  as  to  take  notice  of 
the  epistles  of  other  animals,  emboldens  me,  who  am 
the  wild  boar  that  was  killed  by  Mrs.  Tofts,  to  repre- 
sent to  you,  that  I  think  I  was  hardly  used  in  not  hav- 
ing the  part  of  the  lion  in  Hydaspes  given  to  me.  It 
would  have  been  but  a  natural  step  for  me  to  have  per- 
sonated that  noble  creature,  after  having  behaved  my- 
self to  satisfaftion  in  the  part  above-mentioned.  That 
of  a  lion  is  too  great  a  charadler  for  one  that  never 
trod  the  stage  before  but  upon  two  legs.  As  for  the  little 
resistance  which  I  made,  I  hope  it  may  be  excused, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  dart  was  thrown  at  me 
by  so  fair  a  hand.  I  must  confess  I  had  but  just  put  on 
my  brutality;  and  Camilla's  charms  were  such,  that 
beholding  her  ereft  mien,  hearing  her  charming  voice, 
and  astonished  with  her  graceful  motion,  I  could  not 
keep  up  to  my  assumed  fierceness,  but  died  like  a  man. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  prone: 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  This  is  to  let  you  understand,  that  the  play-house 
is  a  representation  of  the  world  in  nothing  so  much  as 
in  this  particular,  that  no  one  rises  in  it  according  to  his 
merit.  I  have  afted  several  parts  of  household  stuff  with 
great  applause  for  many  years :  I  am  one  of  the  men 
in  the  hangings  in  Tbe  Emperor  of  tbe  Moon;  I  have 
twice  performed  the  third  chair  in  an  English  opera ; 
and  have  rehearsed  the  pump  in  Tbe  Fortune  Hunters, 
I  amTiow  grown  old,  and  hope  you  will  recommend  me 
so  effectually,  as  that  I  may  say  something  before  I 

go 
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go  ofF  the  stage  :  in  which  you  will  do  a  great  adt  of  cha- 
rity to 

your  most  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  SCRENE: 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

<  UxDERSTAKDiNG  that  Mr,  ScRENE  Has  writ  5'OU, 
and  desired  to  be  raised  from  dumb  and  still  parts ;  I 
desire,  if  you  give  him  motion  or  speech,  that  you 
would  advance  me  in  my  w'ay,  and  let  me  keep  on  in 
what  I  humbly  presume  I  am  a  master,  to  wit,  in  re- 
presenting human  and  still  life  together.  I  have  se- 
veral times  adted  one  of  the  finest  flower-pots  in  the 
same  opera  wherein  Mr.  Screne  is  a  chair;  there- 
fore, upon  his  promotion,  request  that  I  may  succeed 
him  in  the  hangings,  with  my  hand  in  the  orange- 
trees. 

Your  humble  servant, 

RALPH  simple: 


Drury-Lanc,  March  24,  1710-11. 
SIR, 

'  I  SAW  your  friend  the  Templer  this  evening  in  the 
pit,  and  thought  he  looked  xe^vy  little  pleased  with  the 
representation  of  the  mad  scene  of  the  Pilgrim.  I 
wish,  Sir,  you  would  do  us  the  favour  to  animadvert 
frequently  upon  the  false  taste  the  town  is  in,  with  re- 
lation to  plays  as  well  as  operas.  It  certainly  requires 
a  degree  of  understanding  to  play  justly;  but  such  is 
our  condition,  that  we  are  to  suspend  our  reason  to  per- 
form our  parts.  As  to  scenes  of  madness,  you  know 
Sir,  there  are  noble  instances  of  this  kind  in  Shake- 
speare; but  then  itwas  the  disturbance  of  a  noble  mind 
from  generous  and  humane  resentments.  It  is  like  that 
grief  which  we  have  for  the  disease  of  our  friends.  It  is 
jio  diminution,  but  a  recommendation  of  human  nature, 

VOL,  I,  H  that 
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that  in  such  incidents,  passion  gets  the  better  of  reason; 
and  all  we  can  think  to  comfort  ourselves,  is  impotent 
against  half  what  we  feel.  I  will  not  mention  that  we 
had  an  idiot  in  the  scene,  and  all  the  sense  it  is  repre- 
sented to  have,  is  that  of  lust.  As  for  myself,  who 
have  long  taken  pains  in  personating  the  passions,  I 
have  to-night  a6led  only  an  Appetite.  The  part  I 
played  is  Thirst,  but  it  is  represented  as  written  rather 
by  a  drayman  than  a  poet.  I  come  in  with  a  tub  about 
me,  that  tub  hung  with  quart  pots,  with  a  full  gallon 
at  my  mouth.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  I  pleased 
very  much,  and  this  was  introduced  as  a  madness ;  but 
sure  it  was  not  human  madness,  for  a  mule  or  an  ass 
may  have  been  as  dry  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

and  humble  servant.' 


From  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand, 

MR.    SPECTATOR, 

*  If  you  can  read  it  with  dry  eyes,  I  give  j'ou  this 
trouble  to  accquaint  you,  that  I  am  the  unfortunate 
King  Latinus,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  first  prince 
dated  from  this  palace  since  John  of  Gauxt,  Such  is 
the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness,  that  I,  who 
lately  never  moved  without  a  guard,  am  now  pressed 
as  a  common  soldier,  and  am  to  sail  with  the  first  fair 
wind  against  my  brother  Lewis  of  France.  It  is  a 
very  hard  thing  to  put  off  a  charafter  which  one  has 
appeared  in  with  applause.  This  I  experienced  since 
the  loss  of  my  diadem;  for  upon  quarrelling  with  ano- 
ther recruit,  I  spoke  my  indignation  out  of  my  part  ia 
^ecitativo: 


"  Most  audacious  slave. 


'•  Dars'st  thou  an  angiy  monarch's  fury  brave  ?'* 

The 
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The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  my  mouth,  than 
a  Serjeant  knocked  me  down,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  a 
mind  to  mutiny,  in  talking  things  nobody  understood. 
You  see,  Sir,  my  unhappy  circumstances  ;  and  if  by 
your  mediation  you  can  procure  a  subsidy  for  a 
prince  (who  never  failed  to  make  all  that  beheld  him 
merry  at  his  appearance)  you  will  merit  the  thanks 
of 

Your  friend, 

THE  KIXG  OF  LATIUM.' 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

For  the  good  of  the  Public. 

Witliin  two  doors  of  the  masquerade  lives  an  eminent 
Italian  chirurgeon,  arrived  from  the  carnival  at  Venice, 
of  great  experience  in  private  cures.  Accommodations 
are  provided,  and  persons  admitted  in  their  masking 
habits. 

He  has  cured  since  his  coming  hither,  in  less  than  a 
fortnight,  four  scaramouches,  a  mountebank  dodlor, 
two  Turkish  bassas,  three  nuns,  and  a  morris-dancer. 

"  Venient;  occurrite  morbo." 

N.  B.  Any  person  may  agree  by  the  great,  and  be 
kept  in  repair  by  the  year.  The  doftor  draws  teeth 
without  pulling  off  your  mask. 

R. 


U  t  KO. 
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TUESAY,    MARCH    27,    I7II. 


Savit  atrox  Volscins,  nee  tcli  conspisit  usquam 
Audiorem,  ncc  quo  se  ardens  immittcre  possit. 

viRG.  XV.  ix.  420. 
•'  Fierce  Voi-scens  foams  with  ratje,  and  gazing  round, 
"  Descry 'd  not  him  who  gave  the  fatal  wound  j 
*'  Nor  knew  to  fix  revenge." 

D  R  V  D  E  N  . 


ANONYMOUS    DEFAMATION.* 

There  \s  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  base  ungene- 
rous spirit,  than  the  giving  of  secret  stabs  to  a  man's 
reputation;  lampoons  and  satires,  that  are  written  with 
wit  and  spirit,  are  like  poisoned  darts,  which  not  only 
inflift  a  wound,  but  make  it  incurable.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  very  much  troubled  when  I  see  the  talents  of  hu- 
mour and  ridicule  in  the  possession  of  an  ill-natured  man. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  gratification  to  a  barbarous 
and  inhuman  wit,  than  to  stir  up  sorrow  in  the  heart  of 
a  private  person,  to  raise  uneasiness  among  near  rela- 
tions, and  to  expose  whole  families  to  derision,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  remains  unseen  and  undiscovered. 
If,  besides  the  accomplishments  of  being  witty  and  ill- 
natured,  a  man  is  vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  mischievous  creatures  that  can  enter  into  a 
civil  society.  His  satire  will  then  chiefly  fall  upon  those 
who  ought  to  be  the  most  exempt  from   it.     Virtue, 

merit, 

•  The  various  sources  of  defamation  are  here  unfolded,  and  the 
consequences  represented  in  a  manner  which shevis  no  less  goodness 
of  heart  than  justness  of  observation.  The  reader  will  find  the 
same  subjetl ably  handled  in  Tillotson's  sermon  on  evil  speak- 
ing. 
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merit,  and  every  thing  that  is  praise-worthy,  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery.  It  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  the  evils  which  arise  from  these 
arrows  that  fly  in  the  dark,  and  I  know  no  other  excuse 
that  is  or  can  be  made  for  them,  than  that  the  wounds 
they  give  are  only  imaginary,  and  produce  nothing  more 
than  a  secret  shame  or  sorrow  in  the  mind  of  the  suffer- 
ing person.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  a  lam- 
poon or  a  satire  do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  mur- 
der; but  at  the  same  time,  how  many  are  there  that 
would  rather  lose  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  or  even 
life  itself,  than  be  set  up  as  a  mark  of  infamy  and  deri- 
sion ?  a:nd  in  this  case  a  man  should  consider,  that  an 
injury  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  notions  of  him  that 
gives,  but  of  him  that  receives  it. 

Those  who  can  put  the  best  countenance  upon  the 
outrages  of  this  nature  which  are  offered  them,  are  not 
without  their  secret  anguish.  I  have  often  observed 
a  passage  in  Socrates's  behaviour  at  his  death,  in  a 
light  wherein  none  of  the  Critics  have  considered  it. 
That  excellent  man  entertaining  his  friends,  a  little  be- 
fore he  drank  the  bowl  of  poison,  with  a  discourse  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  at  his  entering  upon  it, 
says,  that  he  does  not  believe  any  the  most  comic  ge- 
nius can  censure  him  for  talking  upon  such  a  subjedt  at 
such  a  time.  This  passage,  I  think;  evidently  glances 
upon  Aristophanes,  who  writ  a  comedy  on  purpose 
to  ridicule  the  discourses  of  that  divine  philosopher- 
It  has  been  observed  by  many  writers,  that  Socrates 
was  so  little  moved  at  this  piece  of  buffoonery,  that  he 
was  several  times  present  at  its  being  a6led  upon  the 
stage,  and  never  expressed  the  least  resentment  of  it. 
But  with  submission,  I  think  the  remark  I  have  here 
made  shews  us,  that  this  unworthy  treatment  made  an 
impression  upon  his  mind,  though  he  had  been  too  wise 
to  discover  it. 

When  Julius  C.^SARwas  lampooned  by  Catullus, 

he  invited  him  to  supper,  and  treated  him  with  such  a 

H  3  generous 
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peiierous  civility,  that  he  made  the  poet  his  friend  ever 
after.  Cardinal  Mazaiune  gave  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment to  the  learned  Quillet,  who  had  reflefted  upon 
his  Eminence  in  a  famous  Latin  poem.  The  Cardinal 
sent  for  hini,  and  after  some  kind  expostulations  upon 
what  he  had  written,  assured  him  of  his  esteem,  and 
dismissed  him  with  a  promise  of  the  next  good  abbey 
that  siiould  fa41,  which  he  accordingly  conferred  upon 
him  in  a  few  months  after.  This  had  so  good  an  effect 
upon  the  autlior,  that  he  dedicated  the  second  edition  of 
his  book  to  the  Cardinal,  after  having  expunged  the 
passages  which  had  given  offence. 

Sextus  Ouintus  was  not  of  so  generous  and  for- 
giving a  temper.  Upon  his  being  made  Pope,  the  statue 
of  Pasquiv  was  one  night  dressed  in  a  very  dirty  shirt» 
with  an  excuse  written  under  it,  that  he  was  forced  to 
wear  foul  linen,  because  his  laundress  was  made  a  prin- 
cess. This  was  a  refleftion  upon  the  Pope's  sister,  who, 
before  the  promotion  of  her  brother,  was  in  those  mean 
circumstances  that  Pasquin  represented  her.  As  this 
pasquinade  made  a  great  noise  in  Rome,  the  Pope  offered 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  any  person  that  should 
discover  the  author  of  it.  The  author  relying  upon  his 
holiness's  generosity,  as  also  on  some  private  overtures 
which  he  h;id  received  from  him,  made  the  discovery 
himself;  upon  which  the  Pope  gave  him  the  reward  he 
had  promised,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  disable  the  satirist 
for  the  future,  ordered  his  toiigue  to  be  cut  out,  and 
both  his  hands  to  be  chopped  off.  Aretine  is  too  trite 
an  instance.  Every  one  knows  that  all  the  kings  of 
Europe  were  his  tributaries.  Nay,  there  is  a  letter  of 
his  extant,  in  which  he  makes  his  boasts  that  he  had  laid 
the  Sophi  of  Persia  under  contribution. 

Though  in  the  various  examples  which  I  have  here 
drawn  together,  these  several  great  men  behaved  them- 
selves very  differently  towards  the  wits  of  the  age  who 
had  reproached  them ;  they  all  of  them  plainly  shewed 
that  they  were  very  sensible  of  their  reproaches,  and 

consequently 
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consequent!)'  that  they  received  them  as  very  great  in- 
juries. For  my  own  part,  I  would  never  trust  a  man 
that  I  thought  was  capable  of  giving  these  secret  wounds  > 
and  cannot  but  think  that  he  would  hurt  the  person, 
whose  reputation  he  thus  assaults,  in  his  body  or  in  his 
fortune,  could  he  do  it  with  the  same  securitj'.  There 
is  indeed  something  very  barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the 
ordinary  scribblers  of  lampoons.  An  innocent  j'oung 
lady  shall  be  exposed  for  an  unhappy  feature.  A  father 
of  a  family  turned  to  ridicule,  for  some  domestic  calami- 
ty. A  wife  be  made  uneasy  all  her  life  for  a  misinter- 
preted word  or  aftion.  Nay,  a  good,  a  temperate,  and 
a  just  man,  shall  be  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  re- 
presentation of  those  qualities  that  should  do  him  ho- 
nour. So  pernicious  a  thing  is  wit,  when  it  is  not  tem- 
pered with  virtue  aud  humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedless,  inconsiderate  writers, 
who,  without  any  malice,  have  sacrificed  the  reputation 
of  their  friends  and  acquaintance  to  a  certain  levity  of 
temper,  and  a  silly  ambition  of  distinguishing  themselves 
by  a  spirit  of  raillery  and  satire;  as  if  it  were  not  infi- 
nitely more  honourable  to  be  a  good-natured  man  than 
a  wit.  Where  there  is  this  little  petulant  humour  in 
an  author,  he  is  often  very  mischievous  without  design- 
ing to  be  so.  For  which  reason,  I  always  lay  it  down 
as  a  rule,  that  an  indiscreet  man  is  more  hurtful  than  an 
ill-natured  one ;  for  as  the  latter  will  only  attack  his 
enemies,  and  those  he  wishes  ill  to;  the  other  injures 
indifferently  both  friends  and  foes,  I  cannot  forbear 
on  this  occasion,  transcribing  a  fable  out  of  Sir  Roger 
l'Estrange,  which  accidentally  lies  before  me.  "  A 
company  of  waggish  boys  were  watching  of  frogs  at 
the  side  of  a  pond,  and  still  as  any  of  them  put  up  their 
heads,  they  would  be  pelting  them  down  again  with 
stones.  Children,  (says  one  of  the  frogs)  you  never 
consider,  that  though  this  may  be  play  to  you,  it  is 
death  to  us." 

As  this  week  is  in  a  manner  set  apart  and  dedicated 
H4  to 
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to  serious  thoughts,*  I  shall  indulge  myself  in  such  spe- 
culations as  may  not  be  altogetlier  unsuitable  to  the 
season;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  settling  in  our- 
selves a  charitable  frame  of  mind  is  a  work  very  proper 
for  the  time,  I  have  in  this  Paper  endeavoured  to  expose 
that  particular  breach  of  charity,  which  has  been  gene- 
rally overlooked  by  divines,  because  they  are  but  few 
who  can  be  guilty  of  it.  C. 


N°'  24. 


WEDNESDAY,    MARCH    28,    I7II. 


Accurrit  qoidam  notus  mihi  nomine  tantum  ; 
Arreptaque  mana,  qu  id  agis  dulcissime  rerum  ? 

HOK.  I  SAT.  ix. 
"  Comes  up  a  fop  (I  know  him  but  by  fame) 
"  And  seiz'd  my  hand,  and  called  me  by  name— 
*' My  dear ! — how  dost  r" 


TROUBLESOME    IMPERTINENCE   OF  INSIGNIFICANT 
PEOPLi:. 


There  are  in  this  town  a  great  number  of  insigni- 
ficant people,  who  are  by  no  means  fit  for  the  better 
sort  of  conversation,  and  yet  have  an  impertinent  am- 
bition of  appearing  with  those  to  whom  they  are  not 
welcome.  If  you  walk  in  the  Park,  one  of  them  will 
certainly  join  with  you,  though  you  are  in  company 
with  ladies;  if  you  drink  a  bottle,  they  will  find  your 
haunts.  What  makes  such  fellows  the  more  burden- 
some 

*  The  week  before  Easter. 
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some  is,  that  they  neither  offend  nor  please  so  far  as  to 
be  taken  notice  of  for  either.  It  is,  I  presume,  for  this 
reason,  that  my  correspondents  are  willing,  by  my 
means,  to  be  rid  of  them.  The  two  following  letters 
are  written  by  persons  who  suffer  by  such  impertinence. 
A  worthy  old  bachelor,  who  sets  in  for  a  dose  of  claret 
every  night  at  such  an  hour,  is  teased  by  a  swarm  of 
them  ;  who,  because  they  are  sure  of  room  and  good 
fire,  have  taken  it  in  their  heads  to  keep  a  sort  of  club 
in  his  companj^;  though  the  sober  gentleman  himself 
is  an  utter  enemy  to  such  meetings. 


MR.    SPECTATOR, 

*  The  aversion  I  for  some  years  have  had  to  clubs 
in  general,  gave  me  a  perfedt  relish  for  your  specula- 
tion on  that  subjeft;  but  I  have  since  been  extremely 
mortified,  by  the  malicious  world's  ranking  me  amongst 
the  supporters  of  such  impertinent  assemblies.  I  beg 
leave  to  state  my  case  fairly;  and  that  done,  I  shall  ex 
pe6t  redress  from  your  judicious  pen. 

'  I  am,  Sir,  a  bachelor  of  some  standing,  and  a  tra  • 
veller;  my  business,  to  consult  my  own  humour,  which 
I  gratify  without  controlling  other  people's ;  I  have  a 
room  and  a  whole  bed  to  myself;  and  I  have  a  dog,  a 
fiddle,  and  a  gun  ;  they  please  me,  and  injure  no  crea- 
ture alive.  My  meal  is  a  supper,  which  1  always  make 
at  a  tavern.  I  am  constant  to  an  hour,  and  not  ill- 
humoured;  for  which  reasons,  though  I  invite  nobody, 
I  have  no  sooner  supped,  than  I  have  a  crowd  about  me 
of  that  sort  of  good  company  that  know  not  whither 
else  to  go.  It  is  true,  every  man  pays  his  share ;  yet  as 
they  are  intruders,  I  have  an  undoubted  right  to  be  the 
only  speaker,  or  at  least  the  loudest;  which  I  maintain, 
and  that  to  the  great  emolument  of  my  audience.  I 
sometimes  tell  them  their  own  in  pretty  free  language; 
and  sometimes  divert  them  with  merry  tales,  according 

as 
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as  I  am  in  humour.  1  am  one  of  those  who  live  in 
taverns  to  a  great  ac;e,  by  a  sort  of  regular  temperance  ; 
I  never  go  to  bed  drunk,  but  always  flustered;  I  wear 
away  very  gently;  am  apt  to  be  peevish,  but  never 
angrj-.  Mr.  Shectator,  if  you  have  kept  various 
company,  ycu  know  there  is  in  every  tavern  in  towrj 
5om€  old  humorist  or  other,  who  is  master  of  the  house 
as  much  as  he  that  keeps  it.  The  drawers  are  all  in 
awe  of  him;  and  all  the  customers  who  frequent  his 
company,  yield  him  a  sort  of  comical  obedience.  I  do 
not  know  but  I  may  be  such  a  fellow  as  this  myself. 
But  I  appeal  to  you,  whether  this  is  to  be  called  a  club, 
because  so  many  impertinents  will  break  in  upon  mc, 
a:td  come  without  appointment.''  Clinch  of  Barnet  has 
a  nightly  meeting,  and  shews  to  every  one  that  will 
come  in  and  pay  ;  but  then  he  is  the  only  actor.  Why 
should  people  miscall  things  ?  If  his  is  allowed  to  be 
a  concert,  why  not  mine  to  be  a  ledure  ?  However, 
bir,  ]  submit  it  to  you,  and  am, 
Sin, 

Your  most  obedient,  &c. 

THOMAS  KIMBOIV^ 


GOOD  SIR, 

*  You  and  I  were  pressed  against  each  other  last 
Winter  in  a  crowd,  in  which  uneasy  posture  we  suffer- 
ed together  for  almost  half  an  hour.  I  thank  you  for 
all  your  civilities  ever  since,  in  being  of  my  acquaint- 
ance wherever  j'ou  meet  me.  But  the  other  day  you 
pulled  off  your  hat  to  me  in  the  Park,  when  I  was  walk- 
ing with  my  mistress.  She  did  not  like  your  air,  and 
said  she  wondered  what  strange  fellows  I  was  acquainted 
■with.  Dear  Sir,  consider  it  is  as  much  as  my  life  is 
worth,  if  she  should  think  we  were  intimate;  therefore 
I  earnestly  intreat  you  for  the  future  to  take  no  man- 
ner of  notice  of, 

Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

WILL  fashion: 
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A  like  impertinence  is  also  very  troublesome  to  the 
superior  and  more  intelligent  part  of  the  fair  sex.  It 
is,  it  seems,  a  great  inconvenience,  thai,  those  of  the 
meanest  capacities  will  pretend  to  make  visits,  though 
indeed  they  are  qualified  rather  to  add  to  the  furniture 
qf  the  house  (by  filling  an  empty  chair)  than  to  the 
conversation  they  come  into  when  they  visit.  A  friend 
of  mine  hopes  for  redress  in  this  case,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  her  letter  in  my  Paper;  which  she  thinks  those 
she  would  be  rid  of  will  take  to  themselves.  It  seems 
to  be  written  with  an  eye  to  one  of  those  pert,  giddy, 
unthinking  girls,  who  upon  the  recommendation  only 
cf  an  agreeable  person  and  a  fashionable  air,  take  them- 
selves to  be  upon  a  level  \\ith  women  of  the  greatesit 
pierit. 


MADA^f, 

*  I  TAKE  this  way  to  acquaint  you  with  what  com- 
mon rules  and  forms  would  never  permit  me  to  tell  you 
otherwise ;  to  wit,  that  you  and  I,  though  equals  in  qua- 
lity and  fortune,  are  by  no  means  suitable  companions. 
You  are,  it  is  true,  veiy  prettj'',  can  dance,  and  make 
a  very  good  figure  in  a  public  assembly;  but  alas. 
Madam,  j^ou  must  go  no  further;  distance  and  silence 
are  your  best  recommendations  ;  therefore  let  me  beg  of. 
you  never  to  make  me  any  more  visijts.  You  come  iu 
a  literal  sense  to  see  one,  for  you  have  nothing  to  say. 
I  do  not  say  this,  that  I  would  by  any  means  lose  your 
acquaintance ;  but  I  would  keep  it  up  with  the  strictest 
forms  of  good  breeding.  Let  us  pay  visits,  but  never 
see  one  another.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  deny 
yourself  always  to  me,  I  shall  return  the  obligation  by 
giving  the  same  orders  to  my  servants.  When  acci- 
dent makes  us  meet  at  a  third  place,  we  may  mutually 
lament  the  misfortune  of  never  finding  one  another  at 
home,  go  in  the  same  party  to  a  benefit  play,  and  smile 
at  each  other,  and  put  down  glasses  as  we  pass  in  our 
coaches.     Thus  we  may  enjoy  as  much  of  each  other's 

friendship 
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friendship   as  we  are  capable  of:    for  there  are  some 
people  who  are  to  be  known  ou]y  by  sight,  with  which 
sort  of  friendsnip  I  hope  you  will  always  honour, 
Madam, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

MARY  TUESDAY.* 

*  P.  S.  I  subscribe  myself  by  the  name  of  the  day  I 
keep,  that  my  supernumerary  friends  may  know  who  I 
am.' 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

To  prevent  all  mistakes  that  may  happen  among  gen- 
tlemen of  the  other  end  of  the  town,  who  come  but 
once  a  week  to  St.  James's  coffee-house,  either  by  mis- 
calling the  servants,  or  requiring  such  things  from  them 
as  are  not  properly  within  their  respective  provinces; 
this  is  to  give  notice,  that  Kidney,  the  keeper  of  the 
book-debts  of  the  outlying  customers,  and  observer  of 
those  who  go  off  without  paying,  having  resigned  that 
employment,  is  succeeded  by  John  Sowton  ;  to  whose 
place  of  enterer  of  messages  and  first  coffee-grinder, 
William  Bird  is  promoted;  and  Samuel  Rurdock 
comes  as  shoe-cleaner  in  the  room  of  the  said  Bird. 

R. 


NO. 
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i^gresciique  medendo. 

VIRG.    i^lN.  xii.    46. 

"  And  sickens  by  the  very  means  of  health." 


OK    VALETUDINARIANS. 


The  following  letter  will  explain  itself,    and  needs 
no  apology : 

SIR, 

*  I  AM  one  of  that  sickly  tribe  who  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Valetudinarians;  and  do  con- 
fess to  you,  that  I  first  contrafted  this  ill  habit  of  body, 
or  rather  of  mind,  by  the  study  of  physic.  I  no  sooner 
began  to  peruse  books  of  this  nature,  but  I  found  my 
pulse  was  irregular;  and  scarce  ever  read  the  account 
of  any  disease  that  I  did  not  fancy  myself  afflicted  with. 
Dr.  Sydenham's  learned  treatise  of  fevers  threw  me 
into  a  lingering  hedlic,  which  hung  upon  me  all  the 
while  I  was  reading  that  excellent  piece.  I  then  ap- 
plied myself  to  the  study  of  several  authors,  who  have 
written  upon  phthisical  distempers,  and  by  those  means 
fell  into  a  consumption ;  till  at  length,  growing  very 
fat,  I  was  in  a  manner  sh.-med  out  of  that  imagination. 
Not  long  after  this  I  found  in  myself  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  gout,  except  pain ;  but  was  cured  of  it  by  a 
treatise  upon  the  gravel,  written  by  a  very  ingenious 
author,  who  (as  it  is  usual  for  physicians  to  convert 
one  distemper  into  another)  eased  me  of  the  gout  by 
giving  me  the  stone,     1  at  length  studied  myself  into 

a  com- 
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a  complication  of  distempters ;  but,  accidentally  taking 
into  my  hand  that  ingenious  discourse  written  by 
Saxctorius, *  I  was  resolved  to  direft  myself  by  a 
scheme  of  rules,  wiiich  I  had  colledied  from  his  obser- 
vations. The  learned  world  are  very  well  acquainted 
with  that  gentleman's  invention;  who,  for  the  better 
carrying  on  his  experiments,  contrived  a  certain  ma- 
thematical chair,  which  was  so  artificially  hung  upon 
springs,  that  it  would  weigh  any  thing  as  well  as  a 
pair  of  scales.  By  these  means  he  discoveried  how  many 
ounces  of  his  food  passed  by  perspiration,  what  quan- 
tity of  it  was  turned  into  nourishment,  and  how  much 
went  away  by  the  other  channels  and  distributions  of 
nature. 

'  Having  provided  myself  with  this  chair,  I  used  to 
study,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  it;  insomuch  that  I  may 
be  said,  for  these  last  three  years,  to  have  lived  in  a 
pair  of  scales.  I  compute  myself,  when  I  am  in  full 
health,  to  be  precisely  two  hundred  weight,  falling  short 
of  it  about  a  pound  after  a  day's  fast,  and  exceeding  it 
as  much  after  a  very  full  meal;  so  that  it  is  my  con- 
tinual employment,  to  trim  the  balance  between  these 
two  volatile  pounds  in  my  constitution.  In  my  or- 
dinary meals  I  fetch  myself  up  to  two  hundred  weight 
and  half  a  pound;  and  if  after  having  dined  I  find  my- 
self rail  short  of  it,  I  drink  just  so  much  small  beer,  or 
eat  such  a  quantity  of  bread,  as  is  sufficient  to  make  me 
weight.  In  my  greatest  excesses  I  do  not  trr-nsgress 
more  than  the  other  half  pound  ;  which  for  my  health's 
sake,  I  do  the  first  Monday  in  every  month.  As  soon 
as  I  find  myself  duly  poised  after  dinner,  I  walk  till  I 
have  perspired  five  ounces  and  four  scruples  ;  and  when 
I  discover,  by  my  chair,  that  I  am  so  far  reduced,  I 
fall  to  my  books,  and  study  away  three  ounces  more. 

As 


*  Sanctorius,  a  professor  of  niecficiiie,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  deeply  versed  in  natural  philosophy,  especially  pneu- 
matics, who  invented  the  thermometer. 
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As  for  the  remaining  parts  of  the  pound,  I  keep  no  ac- 
count of  them.  I  do  not  dine  and  sup  by  the  clock, 
but  by  my  chair;  for  when  that  informs  me  my  pound 
of  food  is  exhausted,  I  conclude  myself  to  be  hungry, 
and  lay  in  another  with  all  diligence.  In  my  days  of 
abstinence  I  lose  a  pound  and  an  half,  and  on  solemn 
fasts  am  two  pound  lighter  than  on  other  days  in  the 
year. 

'  I  allow  myself,  one  night  with  the  other,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sleep,  within  a  few  grains  more  or  less; 
and  if  upon  my  rising  I  find  that  I  have  not  consumed 
my  whole  quantity,  I  take  out  the  rest  in  my  chair. 
Upon  an  exaft  calculation  of  what  I  expended  and  re- 
ceived the  last  year,  which  I  always  register  in  a  book, 
I  find  the  medium  to  be  two  hundred  weight,  so  that 
I  cannot  discover  that  I  am  impaired  one  ounce  in  my 
health  during  a  whole  twelvemonth.  And  yet.  Sir,  not- 
withstanding this  my  great  care  to  ballast  myself  equally 
every  day,  and  to  keep  my  body  in  its  proper  poise,  so 
it  is,  that  I  find  myself  in  a  sick  and  languishing  con- 
dition. My  complexion  is  grown  very  sallow,  my 
pulse  low,  and  my  body  hydropical.  Let  me  there- 
fore beg  you,  Sir,  to  consider  me  as  your  patient,  and 
to  give  more  certain  rules  to  walk  by  than  those  I  have 
already  observed,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige 

Your  humble  servant.' 


This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  epitaph 
written  on  the  monument  of  a  Valetudinarian;  Stavo 
ben.,  ma  per  star  meglio,  sto  qui :  which  is  impossible  to 
translate,*  The  fear  of  death  often  proves  mortal,  and 
sets  people  on  methods  to  save  their  lives,  which  infal- 
ibly  destroy  them.     This  is  a  refledtion  made  by  some 

histo- 


*'  I  was  well,  but  trying  to  be  better,  I  am  here." 
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historians,  upon  observing  that  there  are  many  more 
thousands  killed  in  a  flight  than  in  a  battle;  and  may 
be  applied  to  the  multitudes  of  imaginary  sick  persons 
that  break  their  constitutions  by  physic,  and  tiirow 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  death,  by  endeavouring  to 
escape  it.  This  method  is  not  only  dangerous,  but 
below  the  practice  of  a  reasonable  creature.  To  con- 
sult the  preservation  of  life,  as  the  only  end  of  it,  to 
make  our  health  our  business,  to  engage  in  no  adtion 
that  is  not  part  of  a  regimen,  or  course  of  physic,  are  pur- 
poses so  abjeft,  so  mean,  so  un\vorth\-  human  nature, 
that  a  generous  soul  would  rather  die  than  submit  to 
them.  Besides,  that  a  continual  anxiety  for  life  vitiates 
all  the  relishes  of  it,  and  casts  gloom  over  the  whole 
face  of  nature;  as  it  is  impossible  we  should  take  de- 
light in  any  thing  that  we  are  every  moment  afraid  of 
losing. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  said,  that  I  tliink 
any  one  to  blame  for  taking  due  care  of  their  health. 
On  the  contrary,  as  chearfulness  of  mind,  and  capacity 
for  business,  are  in  a  great  measure  the  effects  of  a  well- 
tempered  constitution,  a  man  cannot  be  at  too  much 
pains  to  cultiyate  and  preserve  it.  But  this  care,  which 
we  are  prompted  to,  not  only  by  common  sense,  but 
by  duty  and  instinft,  should  never  engage  us  in  ground- 
less fears,  melancholy  apprehensions,  and  imaginary 
distempers,  which  are  natural  to  every  man  who  is 
more  anxious  to  live,  than  how  to  live.  In  short,  the 
preservation  of  life  should  be  only  a  secondary  con- 
cern, and  the  dire6tion  of  our  principal.  If  we  have 
this  frame  of  mind,  we  take  the  best  means  to  pre^ 
serve  life,  without  being  over-solicitous  about  the  event ; 
and  shall  arrive  at  that  point  of  felicity  which  Mar- 
tial has  mentioned  as  the  perfec^lion  of  happiness,  of 
neither  fearing  nor  wishing  for  death. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman  who  tempers  his  health 
by  ounces  and  by  scruples,  and  instead  of  complying  with 
those  natural  solicitations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  drow- 
siness 
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siness  or  love  of  exercise,  governs  himself  by  the  pre- 
scriptions of  his  chair,  I  shall  tell  him  a  short  fable. 

JuriTER,  says  the  mythologist,  to  reward  the  piety  of  a 
certain  countryman,  promised  to  give  him  whatever  he 
would  ask.  The  countryman  desired  that  he  might 
have  the  management  of  the  weather  in  his  own  estate. 
He  obtained  his  request,  and  immediately  distributed 
rain,  snow,  and  sun-sliine  among  his  several  fields,  as 
he  thought  the  nature  of  the  soil  required.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  he  expedted  to  see  a  more  than  or- 
dinary crop,  his  harvest  fell  infinitely  short  of  that  of 
his  neighbours.  Upon  which  (says  the  fable)  he  de- 
sired Jupiter  to  take  the  weather  again  into  his  own 
hands,  or  that  otherwise  he  should  utterly  ruin  himself. 

C. 


YOL.  r,  Z  KO, 
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Pallida  mors  a?quo  pulsat  pcdc  pauperum  tabcrnas 

Regumque  tuires,  O  baete  Scxn! 
Vitae  sum  ma  brcvis  spem  nos  vetat  inchcaie  lon^am, 

Jam  te  premet  nox,  fabuLxque  manes, 
Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia. 

HOR.  I  OR.  iv.  13. 

"  With  equal  foot,  rich  friend,  impartial  fate 
"  Knocks  at  the  cottage  and  the  palace  gate: 
"  Life's  span  forbids  thee  to  extend  thy  care*, 
*'  And  stretch  thy  hopes  beyond  th.y  years : 
"  Night  soon  will  seize,  and  you  must  quickly  go 
"  To  story'd  ghosts,  and  Pluto's  house  below." 

CREECV. 


TOMBS   AT    WESTMINSTER    ABBEY. 


WHEN  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very  often 
walk  by  myself  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  where  the 
gloominess  of  the  place,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied, 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  building,  and  the  condition 
of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with 
a  kind  of  melancholy,  or  ratlver  thoughtfulness,  that  is 
not  disagreeable.  I  yesterday  passed  a  whole  afternoon 
in  the  church-yard,  the  cloisters,  and  the  church,  amus- 
ing myself  with  the  tomb-stones  and  inscriptions  that 
I  met  with  in  those  several  regions  of  the  dead.  Most 
of  them  recorded  nothing  else  of  the  buried  person, 
but  that  he  was  born  upon  one  day,  and  died  upon  ano- 
ther: the  whole  history  of  his  life  being  comprehended 
in  those  two  circumstances,  that  are  common  to  all 
mankind.  I  could  not  but  look  upon  these  registers 
of  existence,  whether  of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of 

satire 
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satire  upon  the  departed  persons  ;  who  had  left  no  other 
memorial  of  them,  but  that  they  were  born,  and  that 
they  died.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  several  persons 
mentioned  in  the  battles  of  heroic  poems,  who  have 
sounding  names  given  them,  for  no  other  reason  but 
that  they  may  be  killed;  and  are  celebrated  for  nothing 
but  being  knocked  on  the  head. 

T?iCiVKQVTlj    MlaOVTX  T£,    ©E^TtXcpj^OV  Tc.  HOM. 

trLAUCUKCLUE,    M  F  "ON  T  A  (^.U  E,    Th  E  RSI  LOC  H  U  M  CL"  E  . 

V  I  R  G  • 

"Glaucus,  and  Midon,  and  THERSii-ocnus." 

The  life  of  these  men  is  finely  described  in  holy  writ 
by  the  path  of  an  arrow,  which  is  immediately  closed  up 
and  lost. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained  my- 
self with  the  digging  of  a  grave ;  and  saw  in  every 
shovel-full  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the  fragment  of 
a  bone  or  a  skull,  intermixed  with  a  kind  of  fresh  moul- 
dering earth,  that  some  time  or  other  had  a  place  in  the 
composition  of  an  human  body.  Upon  this  I  began 
to  consider  with  myself,  what  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  people  lay  confused  together  under  the  pave- 
ment of  that  ancient  cathedral ;  how  men  and  women, 
friends  and  enemies,  priests  and  soldiers,  monks  and  pre- 
bendaries, were  crumbled  amongst  one  another,  and 
blended  together  in  the  same  common  mass;  how  beau- 
ty, strength,  and  youth,  with  old  age,  weakness,  and 
deformity,  lay  undistinguished  in  the  same  promiscuous 
heap  of  matter. 

After  having  thus  surveyed  this  great  magazine  of 
mortality,  as  it  were  in  the  lump,  I  examined  it  more 
particularly  by  the  accounts  which  I  found  on  several 
of  the  monuments  which  are  raised  in  every  quarter  of 
that  ancient  fabric.  Some  of  them  were  covered  with 
such  extravagant  epitaphs,  thatif  it  were  possible  for  the 
dead  person  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  he  would  blush 
'  1.  2  at 
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at  the  praises  which  his  friends  have  bestowed  upon  him. 
There  are  otliers  so  excessively  modest,  that  they  de- 
liver the  character  of  the  person  departed  in  Greek  or 
Hebrew,  and  by  those  means  are  not  understood  once  in 
a  tvv-elveniontli.  In  the  poetical  quarter,  I  found  there 
were  poets  wlio  had  no  monuments,  and  monuments 
which  had  no  poets.  I  observed  indeed  that  the  present 
war  had  filled  tiie  church  with  many  of  these  uninha- 
bited monuments,  which  had  been  erefted  to  the  me- 
mory of  persons  whose  bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in 
the  plains  of  Blenlielm,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

I  could  not  but  be  very  much  delighted  with  several 
modern  epitaphs,  which  are  written  with  great  elegance 
of  expression  and  justness  of  thought,  and  therefore 
do  honour  to  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead.  As  a 
foreigner  is  very  apt  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the  igno- 
rance or  politeness  of  a  nation  from  the  turn  of  their 
public  monuments  and  inscriptions,  they  sho  Id  be  sub- 
jnitted  to  the  perusal  of  men  of  learning  and  genius  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  execution.  Sir  CLOuDEstY  Sho- 
vel's monument  has  very  often  given  me  great  offence. 
Instead  of  the  brave  rough  English  admiral,  which  was 
the  distinguishing  character  of  that  plain  gallant  man, 
he  is  represented  on  his  tomb  by  the  figure  of  a  beau, 
dressed  in  a  long  periwig,  and  reposing  himself  upon 
velvet  cushions  under  a  canopy  of  state.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  answerable  to  the  monument ;  for  instead  of  cele- 
brating the  many  remarkable  actions  he  had  pej-formed 
in  the  service  of  his  countr}^  it  acquaints  us  only  with 
the  manner  of  his  death,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  reap  any  iionour.  The  Dutch,  whom  we  are  apt  to 
despise  for  want  of  genius,  shew  an  infinitely  greater 
taste  of  antiquity  and  politeness  in  their  buildings  and 
works  of  this  nature,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  those 
of  our  own  country.  The  m,3numents  of  their  admi- 
rals, which  have  been  erefted  at  the  public  expence, 
represent  them  like  themselves,  and  are  adorned  with 

rostral 
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rostral  crowns  and  naval  ornaments,  with  beautiful  fes- 
toons of  sea-weed,  shells  and  coral. 

13ut  to  return  to  our  subjeft.  I  have  left  the  reposi- 
tory of  our  English  kings  for  the  contemplation  of 
anotI:er  day,  when  I  shall  faid  my  mind  disposed  for  so 
serious  an  amusement.  I  know  that  entertainments  of 
this  nature  are  apt  to  raise  dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in 
timorous  minds  and  gloomy  imaginations;  but  for  my 
own  part,  though  I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  melancholy  ;  and  can  therefore  take  a 
view  of  nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn  scenes,  with  the 
same  pleasure  as  in  her  most  gay  and  delightful  ones. 
By  these  means  I  can  improve  myself  with  those  obje6ls, 
which  others  consider  with  terror.  When  I  lock  upon 
the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in 
m.e ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every 
inordinate  desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief 
of  parents  upon  a  tomb-stone,  my  heart  melts  with 
compassion  ;  when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  them- 
selves, I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom 
we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  kings  lying  by 
those  who  deposed  them,  when  I  consider  rival  wits 
placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the 
world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  refleft  with 
sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little  competitions, 
factions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read  the  se- 
veral dates  of  tlie  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday, 
and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that  great 
day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and 
jnake  our  appearance  together. 

C, 


1 3  K0» 
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SATURDAY,    MARCH    3I,    IJlt. 


Ut  nox  long.i  qullius  mentitur  amica,  dicsque 
Longe  videturopus  debentibiis,  ut  piger  annus 
Piiliillis,  quos  dura  premit  custodia  matrum ; 
Sic  mi  hi  tarda  fluunt  ingrataque  tempora,  quae  spem 
Consiliumque  morantur  agendi  gnavlter,  id  quod 
^quc  pauperibusprodest,  locupletibus  seque, 
JEquh  negleftum  pueris  senlbusque  nocebit. 

HOR,    I    EP.  i. 
IMITATED. 

"  Long  as  to  him,  who  works  for  debt,  the  day  ; 
"  Long  as  the  night  to  her  whose  love's  away  j 
"  Long  as  the  year's  dull  circle  seems  to  run, 
"  When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty- one  ; 
*'  So  slow  th'  unprofitable  moments  roll, 
"  That  lock  up  all  the  funftions  of  my  soul ; 
"  That  keep  me  from  myself,  and  still  delay 
"  Life's  instant  business  to  a  future  day  : 
"  That  task,  which,  as  we  follow  or  despise, 
"  The  eldest  is  a  fool,  the  youngest  v.?ise ; 
"  Which  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure, 
"  And  whicli  not  done,  the  richest  mua  be  poor." 

POPE. 


ON  BUSINESS    AN'D    RETIREMENT. 


There  is  scarce  a  thinking  man  in  the  world,  who  is 
Jrivolved  in  the  business  of  it,  but  lives  under  a  secret 
impatience  of  the  hurry  and  fatigue  he  suffers,  and  has 
formed  a  resolution  to  fix  himself,  one  time  or  other,  in 
such  a  state  as  is  suitable  to  the  end  of  his  being.     You 

hear 


*PorE,  tViouf^h  at  this  time  only  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
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putation. 
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hear  men  every  day  in  conversation  profess  that  all  the 
honour,  pov/er,  and  riches  which  they  propose  to  them- 
selves, cannot  give  satisfa-Jlion  enough  to  reward  them 
for  half  the  anxiety  they  undergo  in  the  pursuit  or  pos- 
session of  them.  While  men  are  in  this  temper,  (which 
happens  very  frequently)  how  inconsistent  are  they  with 
themselves  ?  They  are  wearied  with  the  toil  they  bear, 
but  cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it ;  retirement 
is  what  they  want,  but  they  cannot  betake  themselves 
to  it.  While  they  pant  after  shade  and  covert,  they 
still  affedt  to  appear  in  the  most  glittering  scenes  of  life. 
Sure  this  is  but  just  as  reasonable  as  if  a  man  should 
call  for  more  light,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  go  to  sleep. 

Since  then  it  is  certain  that  our  own  hearts  deceive 
us  in  the  love  of  the  world,  and  that  v/e  cannot  com- 
mand ourselves  enough  to  resign  it,  though  we  every 
day  wish  ourselves  disengaged  from  its  allurements  ; 
let  us  not  stand  upon  a  formal  taking  of  leave,  but  wean 
ourselves  from  them  while  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them. 

It  is  certainly  the  general  intention  of  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  to  accomplish  this  work,  and  live  according 
to  their  own  approbation,  as  soon  as  they  possibly  can. 
But  since  the  duration  of  life  is  so  uncertain,  and  that 
has  been  a  common  topic  of  discourse  ever  since  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  life  itself,  how  is  it  possible  that  we 
should  defer  a  moment  the  beginning  to  live  according 
to  the  rules  of  reason  ? 

The  man  of  business  has  ever  some  one  point  to  carry, 
2nd  then  he  tells  himself  he  will  bid  adieu  to  all  the  va- 
nity of  ambition.  The  man  of  pleasure  resolves  to 
take  his  leave  at  least,  and  part  civilly  with  his  mis- 
tres  ;  but  the  ambitious  man  is  entangled  every  moment 
in  a  fresh  pursuit,  and  the  lover  sees  new  charms  in  the 
objeft  he  fancied  he  could  abandon.  It  is  therefore  a 
fantastical  way  of  thinking,  when  we  promise  ourselves 
an  alteration  in  our  condudt  from  change  of  place, -and 
diiference  of  circumstances ;  the  same  passions  will  at- 
tend us  v>herever  we  are,  till  they  are  conquered;  aJid 

i  4  we 
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we  can  never  live  to  our  satisfaftion  in  the  deepest  re- 
tirement, unless  we  are  capable  of  living  so,  in  some 
measure,  amidst  the  noise  and  business  of  the  world. 

I  have  ever  thougiit  men  were  better  known  by  what 
could  be  observed  of  them  from  a  perusal  of  their  pri- 
vate letters,  than  any  other  way.  My  friend  the  clei- 
gyman,  the  other  day,  upon  serious  discourse  with  him 
concerning  the  danger  of  procrastination,  gave  me  the 
following  letters  from  persons  with  whom  he  lives  in 
great  friendship  and  intimacy,  according  to  the  good 
breeding  and  good  sense  of  his  chara(5ter.  The  first  is 
from  a  man  of  business,  who  is  his  convert:  the  second 
from  one  of  whom  he  conceives  good  hopes  :  the  third 
from  one  who  is  in  no  state  at  all,  but  carried  one  way 
and  another  by  starts. 

SIR, 

*I  KNOW  not  with  what  words  to  express  to  you  the 
sense  I  have  of  the  high  obligation  you  have  laid  upon 
me,  in  the  penance  you  enjoined  me  of  doing  some  good 
or  other  to  a  person  of  worth  every  day  I  live.  The 
station  I  am  in  furnishes  me  with  daily  opportunities  of 
this  kind:  and  the  noble  principle  with  which  you  have 
inspired  me,  of  benevolence  to  all  I  have  to  deal  v/ith, 
quickens  my  application  in  every  thing  I  undertake. 
When  I  relieve  merit  from  discountenance,  when  I  as- 
sist a  friendless  person,  when  I  produce  concealed  worth, 
I  am  displeased  with  myself,  for  having  designed  to 
leave  the  world  in  order  to  be  virtuous.  I  am  sorry 
you  decline  the  occasions  which  the  condition  I  am  in 
might  afford  me  of  enlarging  your  fortunes  ;  but  know 
I  contribute  more  to  your  satisfa6lion,  when  I  acknow- 
ledge I  am  the  better  man,  fiom  the  influence  and  au-. 
thority  you  have  over, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obliged  and 

Most  humble  servant, 

E.  O.' 

SIK, 
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SIR, 

*  I  AM  entirely  convinced  of  t!ie  truth  of  wliat  you 
were  pleased  to  say  to  me,  when  I  was  last  with  you 
alone.  You  told  me  then  of  the  silly  way  I  was  in ; 
but  you  told  me  so  as  I  saw  you  loved  me,  otherwise  I 
could  not  obey  your  commands  in  letting  jou  know  my 
thoughts  so  sincerely  as  I  do  at  present.  I  know  the 
creature  for  whom  I  resign  so  much  of  my  character — is  all 
that  you  said  of  her ;  but  then  the  triller  has  something 
in  her  so  undesigning  and  haimless,  that  her  guilt  ii\ 
one  kind  disappears  by  the  comparison  of  her  innocence 
in  another.  Will  you,  virtuous  men,  allow  no  alte- 
ration of  offences.''  Must  dearCnLOE  be  called  by  the 
lard  name  you  pious  people  give  to  common  women  } 
I  keep  the  solemn  promise  I  made  you,  in  writing  to 
you  the  state  of  my  mind,  after  your  kind  admonition  ; 
?nd  will  ende:;vcur  to  get  the  better  of  this  fondness, 
which  makes  me  so  much  her  humble  servant,  that  I  am 
jil.most  ashamed  to  subscribe  myself 

Your's, 

T.  d: 


SIR, 


^  There  is  no  state  of  life  so  anxious  as  that  of  a 
man  who  does  not  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  reason.  It  will  seem  odd  to  you,  when  I  assure 
you  that  my  love  of  retirement  first  of  all  brought  me 
to  court ;  but  this  will  be  no  riddle,  when  I  acquaint 
you  that  I  placed  myself  here  with  a  design  of  getting 
so  much  money  as  might  enable  me  to  purchase  a  hand- 
some retreat  in  the  country.  At  present  my  circum- 
stances enable  me,  and  my  duty  prompts  me,  to  pass 
away  the  remaining  part  of  my  life  in  such  a  retirement 
as  I  at  first  proposed  to  myself;  but  to  my  great  mis- 
fortune I  have  entirely  lost  the  relish  of  it,  and  should 
now  return  to  tlie  country  with  greater  relu6tance  than 
1  at  first  came  to  court.  .1  am  so  unhappy,  as  to  know 
that  what  I  am  fond  of  are  trifles,   and  that  what  I  ne- 

gle(5l 
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gleft  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  in  sliort,  I  find  a 
contest  in  my  own  mind  between  reason  and  fashion. 
I  remember  you  once  told  me,  tliat  I  migiit  live  in  the 
world,  and  out  of  it,  at  the  same  time.  Let  me  beg  of 
you  to  explain  this  paradox  more  at  large  to  me,  that  I 
may  conform  my  life,  if  possible,  both  to  my  duty  and 
my  inclination. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

R.  R.  b: 


N^-  28. 


JklONDAY,    APRIL    2,     lyil. 


-Neque  semper  arcum 


Tendlt  Apollo.  hor.  2  cd.  x.  19. 

*'  Nor  does  Apollo  always  bend  his  bow." 


ON"    SIGN    POSTS. 


I  SHALL  here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  from  a 
projector,  concerning  a  new  office  which  he  thinks  may 
very  much  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  driving  barbarity  out  of  our  streets.  I  con- 
sider it  as  a  satire  upon  projectors  in  general,  and  a  lively 
picture  of  the  whole  art  of  modern  criticism. 


SIR, 

*  Observing  that  you  have  thoughts  of  creating  cer- 
tain officers  under  j'ou,  for  the  inspection  of  several 
petty  enormities  which  you  yourself  cannot  attend  to; 
and  finding  daily  absurdities  hung  out  upon  the  sign- 
posts  of  this   city,  to  the  great  scandal  of  foreigners. 


as 
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as  well  as  those  of  our  own  country,  who  are  curious 
spectators  of  the  same  ;  I  do  humbly  propose,  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  make  me  your  superintendant  of 
all  such  figures  and  devices,  as  are  or  shall  be  made  use 
of  on  this  occasion ;  with  full  powers  to  redlify  or  ex- 
punge whatever  I  shall  find  irregular  or  defective.  For 
want  of  such  an  officer,  there  is  nothing  like  sound  li- 
terature and  good  sense  to  be  met  with  in  those  ob- 
jects that  are  every  where  thrusting  themselves  out'  to 
the  eye,  and  endeavouring  to  become  visible.  Our 
streets  are  filled  with  blue  boars,  black  swans,  and  red 
lions  ;  not  to  mention  flying  pigs,  and  hogs  in  armour, 
with  many  other  creatures  more  extraordinary  than  any 
in  the  deserts  of  Africk.  Strange!  that  one  who  has 
all  the  birds  and  beasts  in  nature  to  choose  out  of, 
should  live  at  the  sign  of  an  Ens  Rationis  ! 

*  My  first  task  therefore  should  be,  like  that  of  Her- 
cules, to  clear  the  city  from  monsters.  In  the  second 
place,  I  would  forbid  that  creatures  of  jarring  and  in- 
congruous natures,  should  be  joined  together  in  the 
same  sign ;  such  as  the  bell  and  the  neat's  tongue,  the 
dog  and  the  gridiron.  The  fox  and  goose  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  met,  but  what  has  the  fox  and  the  seven 
stars  to  do  together  ?  And  when  did  the  lamb  and  dol- 
phin ever  meet,  except  upon  a  sign-post  ?  As  for  the 
cat  and  fiddle,  there  is  a  conceit  in  it ;  and  therefore  I 
do  not  intend  that  any  thing  I  have  here  said  should  af- 
fect it.  I  must  however  observe  to  yo\x  upon  this  sub- 
jeft,  that  it  is  usual  for  a  young  tradesman,  at  his  first 
setting  up,  to  add  to  his  own  sign  that  of  the  master 
whom  he  served;  as  the  husband,  after  marriage,  gives 
a  place  to  his  mistress's  arms  in  his  own  coat.  This  I 
take  to  have  given  rise  to  many  of  those  absurdities 
which  are  committed  over  our  heads;  and  as  I  am  in- 
formed, first  occasioned  the  three  nuns  and  a  hr.re, 
which  we  see  so  frequently  joined  together.  I  would 
therefore  establish  certain  rules,  for  the  determining  how 
.^"ar  one  tradesman  may  give  the  sign  of  another,  and  in 

what 
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what  cases  he  may  be  allowed  to  quarter  it  with  his 
own. 

'  In  the  third  place,  I  would  enjoin  everj'^  shop  to 
make  r.sc  of  a  sign  which  bears  some  affinity  to  the  wares 
iri  which  it  deals.  What  can  be  more  inconsistent,  than 
to  see  a  bawd  at  the  sign  of  the  angel,  or  a  tailor  at  the 
Jion  ?  A  cook  should  not  live  at  the  boot,  nor  a  shoe- 
maker at  the  roasted  pig ;  and  yet,  for  want  of  this  re- 
gulation, 1  have  seen  a  goat  set  up  before  the  door  of  a 
perfumer,  and  the  French  king's  head  at  a  sword  cut- 
ler's. 

*  An  ingenious  foreigner  observes,  that  several  of 
those  gentlemen  who  value  themselves  upon  their  fami- 
lies, and  overlook  such  as  are  bred  to  trade,  bear  the 
tools  of  their  forelatliers  in  their  coat  of  arms.  I  will 
not  examine  how  true  this  is  in  fact.  But  though  it 
may  not  be  necessaiy  for  posterity  thus  to  set  up  the 
sign  of  their  forefathers,  I  think  it  highly  proper  for 
those  who  aftually  profess  the  trade,  to  shew  some  such 
marks  of  it  before  their  doors. 

*  When  the  name  gives  an  occasion  for  an  ingenious 
sign-post,  I  would  likewise  advise  the  owner  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  letting  the  world  know  v>ho  he  is.  It 
ivouldhave  been  ridiculous  for  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Sal- 
si  on  to  have  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  trout ;  for  vv^hich  rea- 
son she  has  erected  before  her  iiouse  the  figure  of  the  fish 
that  is  her  name-sake.  Mr.  Bsll  has  likewise  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  device  of  the  same  nature:  and 
here.  Sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe  to  you,  that  this 
particular  figure  of  a  bell  has  given  occasion  to  several 
pieces  of  wit  in  this  kind.  A  man  of  your  reading 
must  know,  that  Abel  Drugger  gained  great  applause 
by  it  in  the  time  of  Bes  Joxson.  Our  apocryplial  hea- 
tlien  god  *  is  also  represented  by  this  figure  ;  which,  in 
conjuncM:ion  with  the  dragon,  makes  a  very  handsome 
picture  in  several  of  our  streets.    As  for  the  liell-Savage, 

which 

*  St.  George. 
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which  is  tlie  sign  of  a  savage  man  standing  by  a  bell,  I 
was  formerly  very  much  puzzled  upon  the  conceit  of  it, 
till  I  accidentally  fell  into  the  reading  of  an  old  romance 
translated  out  of  the  French ;  which  gives  an  account 
of  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  was  found  in  a  wilder- 
ness, and  is  called  in  the  French  La  belle  Sauvage;  and 
is  everywhere  translated  by  our  countr^'man  the  bell- 
savage.  This  piece  of  philosophy  will,  I  hope,  con- 
vince you  that  I  have  made  sign-posts  mj'  stud}',  and 
conse<]uently  qualified  myself  for  the  employment  which 
I  solicit  at  your  hands.  But  before  I  conclude  my  let- 
ter, I  must  communicate  to  you  another  remark,  which 
I  have  made  upon  the  subject  with  which  I  am  now 
entertaining  you,  namely,  that  I  can  give  a  shrewd 
guess  at  the  humour  of  the  inhabitant  by  the  sign  that 
hangs  before  his  door,  A  surly  choleric  fellow  gene- 
rally makes  choice  of  a  bear ;  as  men  of  milder  disposi- 
tions frequently  live  at  the  lamb.  Seeing  a  punch-bowl 
painted  upon  a  sign  neur  Charing-Cross,  and  very  curi- 
ously garnished,  with  a  couple  of  angels  hovering  over 
it,  and  squeezing  a  lemon  into  it,  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
ask  after  the  master  of  the  house,  and  found  upon  en- 
quiry, as  I  had  guessed  by  the  little  agremctis  upon  his 
sign,  that  he  w;;s  a  Frenchman.  I  know,  Sir,  it  is  not 
requisite  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  these  hints  to  a  gentle^ 
man  of  your  great  abilities  ;  so  humbly  recommending' 
myself  to  your  favour  and  patronage, 

I  remain,  Sec' 


I  shall  add  to  tiie  foregoing  letter,  another  Vvliich  came 
to  me  by  the  same  penny-po:>t. 

From  my  own  apartment  near  Cbaring-Cross, 

HOXOURED    SIR, 

'  Having  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great  encourager 
of  ingenuity,  I  have  brought  with  me  a  rope-dancer 
that  was  caught  in  one  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the 

Great 
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Great  Mogul.  He  is  by  birth  a  monkey,  but  swing* 
upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  drinks  a  glass 
of  ale,  like  any  reasonable  creature.  He  gives  great 
satisfa(5lion  to  the  quality;  and  if  they  will  make  a  sub- 
scription for  him,  I  will  send  for  a  brother  of  his  out  of 
Holland,  that  is  a  very  good  tumbler  ;  and  also  for  ano- 
ther of  the  same  family,  whom  I  design  for  my  Merry- 
Andrew,  as  being  an  excellent  mimic,  and  the  greatest 
droll  in  the  country  where  he  now  is.  I  hope  to  iiave 
this  entertainment  in  a  readiness  for  the  next  Winter; 
and  doubt  not  but  it  will  please  more  than  the  opera  or 
puppet-show.  I  will  not  say  that  a  monkey  is  a  better 
man  than  some  of  the  Opera  heroes  ;  but  certainly  he  is 
a  better  representative  of  a  man,  than  the  most  artificial 
composition  of  wood  and  wire.  If  you  will  be  pleased 
to  give  me  a  good  word  in  your  Paper,  you  shall  be 
every  night  a  Speftator  at  my  show  for  nothing. 

C.  I  am,  &c.' 


no. 
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TUESDAY,    APRII,    3,    I7II, 


Sermo  lingua  concinnus  utraque 

Suavior :  ut  Chio  nota  si  commlsta  Falerni  est. 

HOR.    I    SAT.  X.  23. 

"  Both  tonp;ues  united  sweeter  sounds  produce, 
"  Like  china  mix'd  with  the  Falernian  juice." 


THE  MUSIC  OF  EVERY  COUNTRY  BEST   ADAPTED   TO  ITS 
INHABITANTS.* 


There  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled  our  English 
audience,  than  the  Italian  rccitativo  at  its  first  entrance 
upon  the  stage.  People  were  wonderfully  surprised  to 
hear  generals  singing  the  word  of  command,  and  ladies 
delivering  messages  in  music.  Our  countrymen  could 
not  forbear  laughing  when  they  lieard  a  lover  chanting 
out  a  billet-doux,  and  even  the  superscription  of  a  letter 
set  to  a  tune.  The  famous  blunder  in  an  old  play,  of 
Enter  a  king  and  two  fiddlers  solus,  was  now  no  longer 
an  absurdity ;  when  it  was  impossible  for  a  hero  in  a 
desert,  or  a  princess  in  her  closet,  to  speak  any  thing 
unaccompanied  with  musical  instruments. 

But  however  this  Italian  method  of  a6ling  in  reciia- 
iivo  might  appear  at  first  hearing,  I  cannot  but  think  it 
much  more  just  than  that  which  prevails  in  our  Eng- 
lish opera  before  this  innovation  :  the  transition  from 

an 


'  *  This  Paper  is  a  proof  that  Mr.  Addison  was  by  no  means 
Ignorant  of  the  principles  of  music,  as  Sir  John  Hawk.in'^8 
asserts  in  his  diftatorial  style.  That  he  thoroughly  knew  the  ob- 
je6l  of  that  as  well  as  other  fine  arts,  is  too  evident  to  require  il- 
lustration. 
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ati  air  to  recitative  music  being  mere  natural,  than  the 
passing  from  a  song  to  plain  and  ordinary  speaking, 
which  was  the  common  method  in  Purcell's  operas. 

The  only  fault  I  find  in  our  present  pradice,  is  the 
making  use  of  the  Italian  rccifativo  with  English  words. 

To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  I  must  observ-^e, 
that  the  tone,  or  (as  the  French  call  it)  the  accent  of 
every  nation  in  their  ordinarj'  speech  is  altogether  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  every  other  people ;  as  we  ma}'  see 
even  in  the  Welch  and  Scotch,  who  border  so  near  upon 
us.  By  the  tone  or  accent  I  do  not  mean  the  pronun- 
ciation of  each  particular  word,  but  the  sound  of  the 
w!'ole  sentence.  Thus  it  is  very  common  for  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  when  he  hears  a  French  tragedy,  to 
complain  that  the  aftors  all  of  them  speak  in  a  tone  : 
and  therefore  he  very  wisely  prefers  his  own  countrj*- 
men,  not  consideiing  that  a  foreigner  complains  of  the 
same  tone  in  an  English  a6lor. 

For  this  reason,  the  recitative  music,  in  every  language, 
should  be  as  different  as  the  tone  or  accent  of  each  lan- 
guage; for  otherwise,  what  may  properlj'- express  a  pas- 
sion in  one  language,  will  not  do  it  in  another.  Every 
one  who  has  been  long  in  Italy  knows  very  well,  that 
the  cadences  in  the  rccltat'ivo  bear  a  remote  affinity  to 
the  tone  of  their  voices  in  ordinary  conversation,  or  to 
speak  more  properly,  are  only  the  accents  of  their  lan- 
guage made  more  musical  and  tuneful. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interrogation,  or  admiration,  in 
the  Italian  music  (if  one  may  so  call  them)  which  re- 
semble their  accents  in  discourse  on  such  occasions,  are 
not  unlike  the  ordinary  tones  of  an  English  voice  when 
We  are  angrj-;  insomuch  that  I  have  often  seen  our  au- 
diences extremely  mistaken  as  to  what  has  been  doing 
upon  the  stage,  and  expefting  to  see  the  hero  knock 
down  his  messenger,  when  he  li:.s  been  asking  him  a 
question  ;  or  fancying  that  he  quarrels  with  jiis  friend, 
when  he  only  bids  him  good-morrow. 

For  this  reason,  the  Italian  artists  cannot  agree  with 
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our  English  musicians  in  admiring  Purcell's  compo- 
sitions, and  thinking  his  tunes  so  wonderfully  adapted 
to  his  words;  because  both  nations  do  not  always  ex- 
press the  same  passions  by  the  same  sounds. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that  an  English 
composer  should  not  follow  the  Italian  recitative  too 
servilely,  but  make  use  of  many  gentle  deviations  from 
it,  in  compliance  with  his  own  native  language.  He 
may  copy  out  of  it  all  the  lulling  softness  and  dying  falls 
(as  Shakespeark  calls  them)  but  should  still  remember 
that  he  ought  to  accommodate  himself  to  an  English  au- 
dience ;  and  by  humouring  the  tone  of  our  voices  in  ordi- 
nary conversation,  have  the  same  regard  to  the  accent 
of  his  own  language,  as  those  persons  had  to  theirs  whom 
he  professes  to  imitate.  It  is  observed,  that  several  of 
the  singing-birds  of  our  own  country  learn  to  sweeten 
their  voices,  and  mellow  the  harshness  of  their  natural 
notes,  by  pradising  under  those  that  come  off  from 
warmer  climates.  In  the  same  manner,  I  would  allow 
the  Italian  opera  to  lend  our  English  music  as  much 
as  may  grace  and  soften  it,  but  never  entirely  to  annihi- 
late and  destroy  it.  Let  the  infusion  be  as  strong  as 
you  please,  but  still  let  the  subje<5l  matter  of  it  be  Eng- 
lish. 

A  composer  should  fit  his  mufic  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  and  consider  that  the  delicacy  of  hearing,  and 
taste  of  harmony,  has  been  formed  upon  those  soundf 
which  every  country  abounds  with.  In  short,  that  mu- 
sic is  of  a  relative  nature,  and  what  is  harmony  to  one 
ear,  may  be  dissonance  to  another. 

The  same  observations  which  I  have  made  upon  the 
recitative  part  of  music,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  songs 
and  airs  in  general. 

Signor  Baptist  Lully  a6led  like  a  man  of  sense  in 
this  particular.  He  found  the  French  music  extremely 
defedtive,  and  very  often  barbarous.  However,  know- 
ing the  genius  of  the  people,  the  humour  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  prejudiced  ears  he  had  to  deal  with,  he 
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did  not  pretend  to  extirpate  the  French  music,  and  planf 
the  Italian  in  its  stead  ;  hut  only  to  cultivate  and  civilize 
it  with  innumerable  graces  and  modulations  which  he 
borrowed  from  the  Italians.  By  these  means  the  French 
music  is  now  perfeft  in  its  kind;  and  when  you  say  it 
is  not  so  good  as  the  Italian,  you  only  mean  that  it  does 
not  please  yor.  so  well;  for  there  is  scarce  a  Frenchman 
who  would  not  wondei  to  hear  you  give  the  Italian  such 
a  preference.  The  music  of  the  French  is  indeed  very 
properly  adapted  to  their  pronunciation  and  accent,  as 
their  whole  opera  wonderfullj'  favours  the  genius  of 
«uch  a  gay  airy  people.  The  chorus  in  which  that  opera 
abounds,  gives  the  parterre  frequent  opportunities  of 
joining  in  concert  with  the  stage.  This  inclination  of 
the  audience  to  sing  along  with  the  aflors,  so  prevails 
with  them,  that  I  have  sometimes  known  the  performer 
on  the  stage  do  no  more  in  a  celebrated  song,  than  the 
clerk  of  a  parish-church,  who  serves  only  to  raise  the 
psalm,  and  is  afterwards  drowned  in  the  music  of  the 
congregation.  Every  actor  that  comes  on  the  stage  is  a 
beau.  The  queens  and  heroines  are  so  painted,  that 
they  appear  as  ruddy  and  cherry-cheeked  as  milk-maids. 
The  shepherds  are  all  embroidered,  and  acquit  them- 
selves in  a  ball  better  than  our  English  dancing-masters. 
I  have  seen  a  couple  of  rivers  appear  in  red  stockings  ; 
and  Alpheus,  instead  of  having  !iis  head  covered  with 
sedge  and  bull-rushes,  making  love  in  a  fair  full-bottom- 
ed periwig  and  a  plume  of  feathers;  but  with  a  voice 
so  full  of  shakes  and  quavers,  that  I  should  have  thought 
the  murmurs  of  a  country-brook  the  much  more  agree- 
able music. 

I  remember  the  last  opera  I  saw  in  that  merry  nation 
was  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  where  Pluto,  to  make  the 
more  tempting  figure,  puts  himself  in  a  French  equi- 
page, and  brings  AscALAPHus  along  with  him  as  his  valet 
de  chambre.  This  is  what  we  call  folh'  and  impertinence  ; 
but  what  the  French  look  upon  as  gay  and  polite. 

I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  offered,  than 
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that  music,  architecture,  and  painting,  as  well  as  poe- 
try and  oratory,  are  to  deduce  their  laws  and  rules  from 
the  general  sense  and  taste  of  mankind,  and  not  from 
the  principles  of  those  arts  themselves :  or  in  other 
words,  the  taste  is  not  to  conform  to  the  art,  but  the 
art  to  the  taste.  Music  is  not  designed  to  please  only 
chromatic  ears,  but  all  that  are  capable  of  distinguishing 
harsh  from  disagreeable  notes.  A  man  of  an  ordinary 
ear  is  a  judge  whether  a  passion  is  expressed  in  proper 
sounds,  and  whether  the  melody  of  those  sounds  be 
more  or  less  pleasing. 
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